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A  Quarter  Century  of 


Spanish  Writing 

By  ARTURO  BAREA 

HE  development  of  Spanish  literature 
and  art  has  been  marked  by  spas¬ 
modic  convulsions,  periods  of  retro¬ 
cession,  and  long  stretches  when  all  growth 
seemed  to  cease.  It  corresponds  to  the  vio¬ 
lent  external  and  above  all  internal  conflicts 
that  have  shaken  the  country  throughout  its 
history.  The  last  twenty-five  years  are  by  no 
means  an  exception  to  the  rule,  whether  in 
the  field  of  general  history  or  of  literature.* 

Spain  was,  and  is,  a  country  of  social  con¬ 
trasts  and  old-established  privileges.  Funda¬ 
mentally,  her  internal  conflicts  have  always 
been  centered  in  attacks  on  those  vested 
privileges  and  in  defense  against  such  at¬ 
tacks.  Behind  it  all  lay  the  quest  for  a  na¬ 
tional  life  in  which  everyone  would  have  a 
share — that  is  to  say,  for  democracy — and 
from  this  sprang  in  turn  an  urge  to  incor¬ 
porate  the  country  in  the  progressive  march 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  the  isolated  Span¬ 
iards  interpreted  it. 

In  his  Literature  of  the  Spanish  People, 
the  English  writer  Gerald  Brenan  points  out 
that  it  is  “the  literature  of  a  people  who 
have  scarcely  ever  known  security  and  com¬ 
fort,”  that  “the  note  of  hunger  runs  persist¬ 
ently  through  the  novels”  up  to  modern 
times.  Another  note,  however,  runs  with 
equal  persistence  through  Spanish  litera¬ 
ture:  that  of  hunger  for  liberty,  of  hunger 
for  knowledge. 

•  This  article  is  part  of  a  survey  of  the  world’s  na¬ 
tional  literatures  during  the  past  twenty-five  years. 
— The  Editors. 


The  struggle  against  the  narrowness  and 
confinement  of  intellectual  life  in  Spain  was 
much  in  the  foreground  twenty-five  years 
ago,  but  it  was  nothing  new  then.  It  started 
no  less  than  four  hundred  years  ago,  when 
the  Reformation  movement  had  as  its  by¬ 
product  the  sharp  isolation  of  Spain  from 
the  stream  of  European  thought — of  “dan¬ 
gerous”  thought.  This  was  forced  upon  the 
Spanish  people,  and  maintained  for  cen¬ 
turies,  by  a  privileged  ruling  caste.  Many 
rebellious  voices  were  raised  against  the  im¬ 
position.  Apart  from  means  of  force  or  vio¬ 
lence  (mainly  the  direct  or  indirect  work 
of  the  “Holy  Office”)  those  in  power  made 
use  of  the  intellectuals  in  their  camp  to 
justify,  glorify  and  perfect  that  isolation. 

The  forms  of  the  struggle  changed.  Yet 
in  1927  it  was  still  raging,  and  it  is  still 
raging  today;  the  word  “raging”  is,  in  this 
case,  not  the  usual  shopworn  cliche  but  an 
exactly  descriptive  term.  For,  twenty-five 
years  ago,  Spain  was  once  again  a  battle¬ 
field  where  the  privileged  fought  for  their 
positions  while  the  common  people  fought 
for  their  ideals  of  liberty  and  for  their  lib¬ 
erties.  And  once  again  the  fight  went  on  in 
the  political,  the  social  and  the  literary  fields. 

By  1927,  the  whole  nation  was  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  military  dictatorship 
of  General  Primo  de  Rivera  should  be  end¬ 
ed.  This  was  a  common  conviction;  when 
it  came  to  the  question  of  an  alternative, 
however,  there  was  a  profound  cleavage  of 
opinion.  One  group  thought  that  it  should 
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be  replaced  by  a  less  patriarchal,  stronger 
and  more  efficient  dictatorship;  another 
wanted  a  Republic  which  would  abolish  so¬ 
cial  privileges.  Naturally  the  tension  was 
heightened,  the  various  groups  stimulated, 
by  the  currents  outside  Spain :  both  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Revolution  and  Italian  Fascism  had 
produced  their  chain  reactions.  But  the  basic 
struggle  still  had  the  old  Spanish  pattern, 
and  the  foreign  formulas  were  grafted  onto 
perennial  Spanish  problems,  thus  undergo¬ 
ing  a  profound  change. 

Broadly  speaking,  Spanish  literature  of 
those  years  could  be  classified  under  three 
headings:  i.  Q)nservati ve :  works  accepting 
or  defending  established  privileges  and 
Spain’s  isolationism;  2.  Revolutionary: 
works  criticizing  the  system  in  power,  and 
directly  or  indirectly  advocating  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  privilege  and  of  the  national  isola¬ 
tion;  3.  Neutral:  works  of  “pure  art,”  pure 
criticism,  etc.,  and  minor  literature  exploit¬ 
ing  either  the  romantic  or  the  thriller  vein. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  rough-and-ready  clas¬ 
sification  which  must  be  modified  when  it 
comes  to  individual  writers  and  their  work. 
Many  of  them  belonged  to  two  or  even  three 
groups  with  different  parts  of  their  mental 
world  and  their  work,  or  changed  from 
one  group  to  another  at  different  stages  of 
their  development.  Many  of  their  writings 
combined  elements  of  two  or  three  groups 
in  variegated  blends.  Moreover,  this  classi¬ 
fication  refers  to  content,  not  to  style.  It  is 
based  not  on  literary  values,  but  on  the 
writers’  position  in  the  convulsed  state  of 
Spain,  and  on  the  impact  they  made  on 
their  “common  readers” — readers  who  were 
indeed  more  inclined,  at  that  time,  to  re¬ 
spond  to  implied  social  or  political  messages 
than  to  purity  or  originality  of  style  and 
form. 

Literary  movements  from  abroad  have  al¬ 
ways  reached  Spain  with  considerable  de¬ 
lay,  often  only  when  the  new  had  be¬ 
come  the  conventional  outside  her  frontiers. 
The  great  currents  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  suffered  this  fate:  Romanticism,  Real¬ 
ism  and  Naturalism  each  invaded  Spanish 


literature  when  the  reaction  against  it  was 
in  full  swing  elsewhere.  With  the  beginning 
of  this  century — with  the  increase  of  pub¬ 
lished  translations — the  time  lag  grew  less, 
though  it  still  remained  striking.  Perhaps, 
however,  this  time  lag  has  made  it  easier 
for  outstandingly  original  artists  to  create 
something  universally  valid  and  new,  with 
roots  in  the  Spanish  tradition  but  neither 
too  root-bound  nor  too  much  affected  by 
literary  fashion. 

In  1927,  a  number  of  writers  still  culti¬ 
vated  the  forms,  above  all  of  the  novel, 
which  had  been  the  rage  in  France  before 
1914.  Others,  especially  the  poets  among 
the  young  generation,  had  just  discovered 
the  French  literary  and  artistic  movements 
of  the  immediate  postwar  period  and  be¬ 
came  the  “new  modernists”  of  Spain,  trail¬ 
ing  the  rest  of  Western  Europe,  and  in¬ 
deed,  the  whole  literary  world.  Loosely 
connected  with  those  two  sets  were  a  few 
powerful  poets  and  writers  who  defied  any 
label,  evolved  their  individual  art,  re-creat¬ 
ing  the  forms  of  classic  Spanish  folk  poetry, 
and  belonging  to  a  world  of  letters  where 
no  frontiers  exist.  And  finally  there  was  the 
group  of  older  writers  whose  style,  literary 
method  and  attitude  toward  social  problems 
had  been  formed  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

From  this  angle,  the  Spanish  writers  of 
1927  can  be  grouped  in  still  another  manner, 
according  to  age  groups:  i.  The  old  gener¬ 
ation,  known  in  Spanish  history  as  the 
“Generation  of  ’98,”  those  who  were  the 
new  leaders  of  thought  in  the  crisis  follow¬ 
ing  Spain’s  defeat  in  the  Cuban  War  of 
1898;  2.  The  middle  generation,  the  heirs, 
successors  and  supplanters  of  the  “Genera¬ 
tion  of  ’98,”  who  had  made  their  mark 
shortly  before  the  First  World  War  and 
were  established  literary  figures  by  1927: 
3.  The  young  generation,  born  approxi¬ 
mately  in  the  years  when  those  of  ’98 
launched  their  ideas  and  their  early  works. 

Any  classification  by  age  groups  is  faulty: 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  leap  across  twen¬ 
ty  years  or  so,  from  one  “generation”  to  the 
next,  as  though  people  were  not  born  every 
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clay  and  every  year.  Yet  in  the  reality  of  hu¬ 
man  life  the  three  main  age  groups  exist, 
obvious  to  all.  In  spite  of  its  logical  weak¬ 
ness,  this  classification  is  useful  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  events  of  every  day, 
both  in  the  home  and  in  the  outer  world, 
affect  each  age  group  differently,  so  much 
so  that  they  often  fail  to  understand  one  an¬ 
other’s  reactions  and  incomprehension 
grows  into  mutual  hostility.  In  the  tense  at¬ 
mosphere  of  Spain,  the  conflicts  between  the 
literary  generations  are  prone  to  become 
passionate  and  to  go  far  beyond  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  literary  life.  Never  was  the  gulf 
between  the  main  age  groups  of  writers 
deeper  than  in  the  late  Twenties,  when  each 
group  reacted  differently  to  the  approaching 
collapse  of  the  old  Spanish  society,  and 
when  the  reaction  of  each  was  amplified  by 
the  strong  resonance  it  found  among  the 
reading  public. 

In  modern  times,  the  Spanish  reading 
public  has  been  restricted  by  total  or  partial 
illiteracy.  It  is  fair  to  estimate  that  in  1927 
one-quarter  of  Spain’s  adult  population 
were  totally  illiterate,  and  that  one-half  were 
semi-literate,  almost  incapable  of  following 
the  thread  of  an  argument  in  print  without 
misunderstanding  some  of  it.  The  most  re¬ 
markable  aspect  of  this  situation,  however, 
was  the  hunger  for  knowledge  that  pos¬ 
sessed  millions  of  people  suffering  under 
their  ignorance.  Those  who  were  totally  ig¬ 
norant  wanted  to  learn  something,  if  only 
a  little,  and  those  who  had  learned  just  a 
little  wanted  to  read,  and  so  to  learn  more. 

This  great  urge  was  a  fruit  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  decades.  During  the  First  World 
War,  neutral  Spain  had  enjoyed  a  trade 
boom.  Higher  wages  permitted  workers  for 
the  first  time  to  buy  newspapers  regularly 
and  cheap  “paper-backs”  occasionally; 
shorter  working  hours  gave  them  an  oppor- 
tunitv  to  read  and  study  in  their  spare  time. 
The  illustrated  novels,  though  a  mixed  fare, 
were  of  great  help  to  the  semi-literate  in 
their  laborious  reading.  Adult  education, 
evening  classes  and  popular  lectures  filled 
at  least  something  of  the  void  left  by  offi¬ 


cial  education,  and  even  the  villages  began 
to  clamor  for  schools.  Above  all,  the  urgent 
wish  for  a  change  of  the  whole  social  struc¬ 
ture,  which  possessed  more  and  more  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  years  between  1917  and  1927,  was 
coupled  with  the  belief  that  greater  knowl¬ 
edge,  more  reading  and  more  learning  were 
needed  to  bring  about  that  change. 

In  1910,  the  names  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  “Generation  of  ’98”  and  of  modern 
Spanish  letters — Miguel  de  Unamuno,  Pio 
Baroja,  Ramon  del  Valle-Inclan  and  Azorin 
— had  been  virtually  unknown  to  the  Span¬ 
ish  masses.  They  might  have  been  famous 
among  the  educated  vanguard,  but  the  edi¬ 
tions  of  their  works  were  pitifully  small,  and 
their  sales  smaller  still.  In  1927,  the  same 
books  were  eagerly  bought  at  high  prices 
in  secondhand  bookshops  by  people  who 
could  not  afford  the  more  expensive  new 
editions  and  devoured  tattered  old  copies 
in  the  hope  of  finding  in  their  pages  the 
secret  of  a  “clearer  life.”  It  was  the  public 
that  had  changed,  not  the  writers. 

New  writers  sensed  this  change  and  ex¬ 
ploited  it.  In  1927  it  was  profitable  for  any 
author  willing  to  prostitute  himself  to 
“write  down”  to  the  masses.  The  hunger  for 
reading  matter  was  not  exactly  discriminat¬ 
ing.  The  sensational  novel  had  its  heyday. 
Sex,  violence  and  cheap  romance  furnished 
the  favorite  subjects,  as  they  did  elsewhere; 
but  something  which  had  a  special  appeal 
for  the  new  Spanish  reading  public  was  re¬ 
bellion  in  any  shape  and  form,  including  the 
crudest.  Suddenly  a  whole  wave  of  bad 
translations  from  Russian  and  German 
postwar  literature  flooded  the  market.  They 
were  read  partly  as  exciting  adventure 
stories,  and  partly  as  books  carrying  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  message:  The  breaking  up  of  big 
estates  among  serf-like  peasants,  or  the  feats 
of  guerrilla  leaders  who  wiped  out  the  rich 
men  of  a  village,  or  hypocritical  priests, 
thrilled  Spanish  rural  laborers  who  them¬ 
selves  were  hungry  for  land  and  bread. 

General  Primo  de  Rivera  had  introduced 
a  censorship  of  the  spoken  and  printed 
word,  but  it  had  never  been  very  effective. 
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perhaps  because  books  hardly  seemed  dan¬ 
gerous  to  a  dictator  who  was  nearer  to  the 
semi-literate  than  to  the  educated  public. 
In  1927,  when  the  dictatorship  was  on  the 
decline,  it  could  not  hope  to  stem  the  flood 
of  exciting  and  inciting  books,  even  had 
their  impact  been  appreciated  at  its  true 
value.  Some  of  the  serious  writers  grasped 
their  chance  and  published  books  that  fitted 
into  the  public  mood,  without  cheapening 
their  art.  Others  simply  made  use  of  the 
ready-made  market  to  earn  unexpectedly 
high  royalties.  But  even  the  medley  of  bad 
and  cheaply  sensational  novels  had  a  posi¬ 
tive  result.  They  tickled  the  curiosity  of 
inexperienced  readers  and  led  them  on  to 
more  difficult  reading  matter. 

That  this  had  become  more  than  a  trend, 
that  it  was  a  real  factor  toward  the  end  of 
the  Twenties,  was  demonstrated  by  the  fate 
of  two  enlightened  periodicals,  the  daily  El 
Sol  and  the  weekly  Espana.  Both  were 
founded  under  the  dictatorship  at  a  time 
when  other  papers  either  cautiously  re¬ 
frained  from  comment  or  openly  flattered 
the  dictator;  both  started  as  serious  organs 
of  and  for  a  small,  liberal  minority,  and 
Espana  particularly,  under  the  leadership 
of  Don  Jose  Ortega  y  Gasset,  seemed  des¬ 
tined  for  the  highbrows.  Each  in  its  own 
style,  they  served  no  party  but  tried  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  public  in  the  spirit  of  democratic 
liberalism  as  the  free  Western  and  Central 
European  countries  then  understood  it.  By 
1927  both  papers  had  a  mass  following,  at 
least  for  a  few  historically  important  years. 

Thus  the  capacity  of  the  average  Spanish 
reader  had  changed,  grown  and  deepened, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  sheer  number  of 
readers  was  rapidly  increasing.  This  was  of 
the  greatest  social  significance,  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  process  which  was  to  be  stopped 
abruptly  within  a  few  years  by  the  Civil 
War  or,  rather,  by  its  results.  First,  how¬ 
ever,  it  led  to  a  revaluation  of  literary  values, 
among  the  many  and  among  the  few. 

In  his  autobiography  La  vida  en  claro, 
the  painter,  poet  and  teacher  Jose  Moreno 


Villa,  a  well-known  figure  of  the  “Middle 
Generation,”  tells  the  story  of  his  encounter 
with  Pio  Baroja  in  Paris,  in  1937,  when  the 
old  novelist  had  fled  from  the  Civil  War  to 
France.  Baroja  said  to  him:  “Moreno,  don’t 
you  think  we’re  a  sorry  lot,  we  of  ’98?” 

This  indictment  against  a  whole  genera¬ 
tion  and  against  himself  was  no  doubt  in¬ 
spired  by  the  depression  and  disgust  Baroja 
felt  at  the  Civil  War  and  at  his  own  atti¬ 
tude  toward  it.  It  is  exaggeratedly  severe. 
The  “Generation  of  ’98”  had  taught  those 
after  them  to  think  and  see  Spanish  life 
anew;  singly  and  jointly,  its  leaders  had 
changed  the  intellectual  climate  of  Spain 
in  their  time.  Yet  Baroja’s  bitter  remark 
contained  a  true  diagnosis  of  the  role  played 
by  his  age  group  in  the  agitated  years  of  re¬ 
newal  and  disruption  which  began  with 
1927.  They  played  no  positive  role  at  all, 
with  a  couple  of  exceptions  still  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed. 

After  the  First  World  War,  the  leading 
elder  writers  found  themselves  enthroned 
as  “classics,”  with  the  official  honors  this 
implies.  They  became  classics  through  the 
works  of  their  prime,  when  they  had  been 
revolutionaries  (in  the  meaning  of  my  first 
classification)  wrestling  with  the  burn¬ 
ing  issues  of  the  day.  Twenty  years  later 
they  were  out  of  touch  with  the  changing 
world;  they  went  on  repeating  their  once 
successful  formulas  of  style  and  content; 
their  themes  and  even  their  ideas  seemed 
stale  and  arid  to  many  of  their  faithful  read¬ 
ers  or  listeners.  In  the  Spain  of  1927,  Pio 
Baroja,  Jacinto  Benavente  and  Azorm — the 
outstanding  artists  of  the  old  generation  to 
whom  the  whole  diagnosis  applies,  and  who 
are  still  alive,  still  vocal,  in  the  Spain  of 
today — had  no  true  literary  or  cultural  in¬ 
fluence;  they  were  merely  famous  and  suc¬ 
cessful.  Without  ranging  themselves  be¬ 
hind  the  dictatorship  or  the  monarchy,  they 
were  passively  “conservative.” 

Pio  Baroja  had  once  revolutionized  the 
realistic  Spanish  novel  by  introducing  the 
staccato  language  of  everyday  dialogue  and 
the  snapshot  technique  of  naturalistic  de- 
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scription.  By  the  end  of  the  Twenties,  every¬ 
thing  that  had  been  new  in  his  work  had 
long  been  accepted,  assimilated  and  outdone 
by  the  younger  prose  writers.  His  current 
output  had  a  sure  sale  as  good  reading 
for  idle  hours,  but  it  lacked  the  sense  of 
urgency  and  immediate  reality  which  his 
earlier  novels  had  conveyed.  Though  he  re¬ 
mained  a  master  of  dialogue,  his  characters 
now  appeared  flat  and  freakish.  In  the  years 
to  follow  he  sometimes  tried  his  hand  at 
topical  novels,  with  the  result  that  their 
lack  of  inner  warmth  and  life  became  in¬ 
creasingly  patent. 

The  essayist  Azorin  was  even  more  on 
the  margin  of  intellectual  developments  in 
the  late  Twenties.  As  a  writer  of  spare,  im¬ 
peccable  prose  he  had,  and  has,  a  devoted 
if  limited  public,  and  a  safe  place  in  an¬ 
thologies  and  in  textbooks.  But  the  matter 
he  expressed  in  so  masterly  a  fashion  had 
always  been  thin  and  was  rapidly  exhausted. 
Azorin’s  discovery  of  the  bleak  Castilian  up¬ 
lands  and  their  sad,  stagnating  villages  had 
long  been  incorporated  into  the  literary  map 
of  Spain,  and  he  made  no  further  discovery. 
His  later  expeditions  into  the  Spanish  past 
produced  elegant  but  tired  and  somewhat 
hollow  essays,  while  his  brief  expedition 
into  party  politics  only  reduced  his  stature, 
even  in  the  eyes  of  the  conservatives  with 
whom  he  had — inevitably — thrown  in  his 
lot. 

The  playwright  Jacinto  Benavente,  at  an 
earlier  stage  internationally  successful,  had 
saturated  the  Spanish  theater  with  his  con¬ 
versation  pieces  and  social  satires  on  the 
Spanish  counterpart  of  Edwardian  society. 
In  the  second  half  of  the  Twenties,  how¬ 
ever,  this  society  existed  in  a  mummified 
state  so  far  as  it  existed  at  all.  To  make 
it  come  alive  on  the  stage  demanded  another 
approach — Garcia  Lorca  was  to  attempt  it 
with  a  certain  success  in  his  poetic  comedy 
Dona  Rosita  la  soltera,  in  1935.  Benavente 
stayed  a  prisoner  of  the  society  he  had  criti¬ 
cized  in  its  time  of  strength,  and  never  gave 
dramatic  form  to  the  conflicts  between  indi¬ 
vidual  and  society  as  they  arose  under 


changing  social  conditions.  Nor  was  he  a 
strong  enough  artist  to  make  the  public  feel 
permanent  human  problems  through  the 
period  dress  of  his  plays.  He  was  irrevo¬ 
cably  dated. 

In  this  sense,  what  Baroja  said  in  1937 
was  true  already  in  1927,  in  the  year  that 
contained  the  seeds  of  all  later  develop¬ 
ments:  the  accepted  leaders  of  the  “Gen¬ 
eration  of  ’98”  were  “sorry”  figures  because 
they  had  outlived  their  day,  retaining  the 
shell  of  their  fame  and  the  mold  of  their 
original  achievements. 

Among  the  old  generation  there  were, 
however,  two  exceptions,  two  survivors  who 
responded  to  the  changes  around  them.  The 
most  important  was  the  oldest  of  them  all, 
Miguel  de  Unamuno.  Throughout  his  long 
career  as  a  thinker  and  poet — he  was  born 
in  1864  and  published  his  first  essays  in 
1895 — Unamuno  had  consistently  struggled 
with  two  problems,  that  of  “his”  Spain  and 
her  regeneration,  and  that  of  personal  sur¬ 
vival  after  death.  It  was  truly  a  struggle  or, 
in  his  phrase,  an  agony.  Without  ever  being 
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able  to  still  or  resolve  his  doubts,  he  sub¬ 
jected  every  idea  remotely  bearing  upon 
them  to  a  fierce  scrutiny  in  essays,  novels, 
plays,  stories  and  countless  articles  for  the 
press.  But  he  was  concerned  not  only  with 
ideas;  he  also  took  his  stand  on  every  im¬ 
portant  topical  issue — and  on  many  unim¬ 
portant  ones — always  in  opposition  to  those 
in  power  and  to  the  currently  fashionable 
attitude.  Because  of  this,  he  never  gave  the 
impression  of  being  out  of  touch  with  the 
realities  of  the  moment,  although  his  funda¬ 
mental  creed  never  changed.  His  voice, 
nagging  though  it  tended  to  be,  retained 
its  carrying  power. 

In  many  ways,  he  might  have  been  classi¬ 
fied  as  a  “conservative.”  He  attacked  the 
facile  belief  in  material  progress;  he  poured 
scorn  over  the  “Europeanizers”  who  wanted 
to  synchronize  Spain  with  the  industrial¬ 
ized  countries  of  Western  Europe;  he 
showed  contempt  for  the  modern  mass 
movements  of  Marxist  inspiration,  and 
preached  the  virtues  of  Spain’s  “true”  tra¬ 
dition.  Also,  his  style  had  not  changed  since 
the  beginning  of  the  century  and  he  was 
proud  of  repeating  a  few  themes  and  prob¬ 
lems,  apart  from  superficial  articles  for  daily 
consumption.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  was 
he  who  had  mercilessly  attacked  the  privi¬ 
leged  castes  of  Spain,  including  the  clergy 
and  the  army,  and  he  who  had  braved  first 
the  King  and  then  the  Dictator.  In  this  sense 
he  was  a  revolutionary  writer,  and  so  the 
common  reader  understood  him.  He  was  in¬ 
deed  a  revolutionary  in  quite  a  different 
sense,  by  forcing  his  readers  to  think  out 
every  problem,  through  contradiction,  with¬ 
out  any  compromise;  but  this  aspect  of  Una¬ 
muno’s  work  was  not  easily  intelligible  to 
people  who  expected,  no,  who  demanded 
clear  and  definite  guidance  in  a  tense  politi¬ 
cal  situation.  Unamuno  did  not  really  give 
them  such  guidance,  but  his  articles  from 
his  exile  in  France — Primo  de  Rivera  had 
deported  him  in  1924 — had  a  very  definite 
effect.  He  castigated  the  dictatorship;  he 
tolled  the  death  knell  of  the  monarchy.  This 
was  enough  to  make  him,  for  a  majority. 


the  intellectual  leader  in  the  anti-monarchist 
movement. 

It  was  a  tragic  irony  that  Unamuno’s  in¬ 
fluence  was  greatest  in  the  last  years  of  the 
Twenties,  for  mistaken  reasons.  When  he 
later  inveighed  violently  against  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  Republic,  he  isolated  himself 
irrevocably,  since  the  adversaries  of  the  Re¬ 
public  were  at  the  same  time  the  enemies 
of  all  he  stood  for.  But  to  the  end,  Unamuno 
retained  the  vigor  of  his  searching  mind 
and  all  his  courage.  Several  of  his  last  works, 
notably  the  short  novel  San  Manuel  Bueno, 
mdrtir,  expressed  more  clearly  and  validly 
than  ever  the  torturing  problems  which  be¬ 
set  unorthodox  Catholics — and  these  are  a 
majority  among  the  Spaniards,  whose  or¬ 
thodoxy,  like  their  atheism,  is  rarely  more 
than  skin  deep. 

Unamuno  died  on  the  last  day  of  1936, 
early  in  the  Civil  War,  which  seemed  to 
bury  his  life’s  work  under  its  wreckage. 
But  it  was  then  that  his  influence  again 
began  to  grow,  though  in  an  almost  subter¬ 
ranean  fashion.  In  Falangist  Spain,  official 
essayists  go  on  arguing  against  his  philoso¬ 
phy  because  it  implies  a  devastating  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  regime,  root  and  branch; 
this  means  that  his  thoughts  are  still  alive 
and  significant  even  though  a  new  wave  of 
illiteracy  and  obscurantism  has  reduced 
their  reach  among  the  Spanish  people.  As 
for  the  Republican  emigres,  Unamuno’s 
challenge  to  any  easy  solution  acts  as  a  spir¬ 
itual  leaven,  driving  them  to  review  their 
visions  of  Spain  and  to  grapple  with  the  self¬ 
doubts  any  emigration  inevitably  imposes. 
And  so  the  work  of  Miguel  de  Unamuno 
has  survived  the  violent  changes  of  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  feeding  the  tenuous  roots 
of  new  intellectual  growth  on  the  scorched 
soil. 

In  a  very  different  manner,  another  lead¬ 
ing  writer  of  the  “Old  Generation”  escaped 
the  eclipse  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  late 
Twenties  and  contributed  to  new  begin¬ 
nings:  Ramon  del  Valle-Inclan.  He  had  al¬ 
ways  been  the  “absolute”  artist  dedicated  to 
the  cult  of  beauty,  the  aristocratic  bohemian 
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who  despised  the  plebeian  mob  as  much  as 
bourgeois  society.  Early  in  the  century  his 
poetical  prose  style  and  luxuriant  imagery 
had  a  revolutionizing  effect,  as  a  counter¬ 
weight  to  Baroja’s  dry  realism.  Later  his 
erotic  novels  in  the  French  tradition  were 
accepted  as  classics,  while  his  wild  verse 
plays  appealed  only  to  a  small  circle.  He 
appeared  to  be  outside  the  stream,  even 
more  than  Azorm.  But  Valle-Inclan  had  an 
astonishing  power  of  recuperation.  For  years 
he  kept  himself  in  the  public  eye  as  a  pic¬ 
turesque  figure,  always  in  conflict  with  the 
authorities,  a  knight  errant  of  art,  tilting 
against  the  conventional  Right  and  the  pop¬ 
ular  Left  in  politics.  In  1926,  he  published 
a  novel  in  which  he  broke  away  from  all 
his  old  patterns.  As  an  exotic  adventure 
story  with  an  atmosphere  of  intense  vio¬ 
lence,  Tirana  handeras  fell  in  with  the  pre¬ 
vailing  taste  of  the  day.  For  once,  Valle- 
Inclan  offered  his  readers  not  caviar  but 
red  meat.  It  gave  him  access  to  the  new 
mass  public.  On  the  literary  level,  it  was  an 
experiment  in  imaginative  realism,  with  an 
undercurrent  of  political  satire.  After  this 
successful  trial  run,  Valle-Inclan  carried  his 
stylistic  experiment  further  and  gave  it  a 
political  turn. 

In  1927  and  1928  appeared  the  two  se¬ 
quences  of  his  “historical  novel”  El  ruedo 
iberico.  Ostensibly  they  portrayed  the  cor¬ 
rupt,  frivolous  and  bigoted  court  of  Queen 
Isabel  II,  who  was  driven  out  of  Spain  in 
1868.  But  this  portrait  was  at  the  same  time 
an  unmistakable  caricature  of  the  court  of 
the  Queen’s  grandson,  Alfonso  XIII.  Vallc- 
Inclan’s  new  technique  produced  an  illu¬ 
sion  of  heightened  reality  in  a  double  pic¬ 
ture:  the  evocation  of  the  past  was  a  brilliant 
exposure  of  the  present,  more  damning  than 
any  direct  description,  because  it  laid  bare 
the  very  structure  of  the  whole  rotten  sys¬ 
tem.  The  two  books  were  not  easy  reading. 
The  slang  of  Madrid  was  transformed  into 
an  extravagant  language,  the  plot  was  both 
loose  and  intricate,  and  everything  had,  as 
it  were,  a  double  meaning.  But  in  those 
years  Spanish  readers  had  sharp  ears  and  a 


quick  appreciation  for  p)olitical  allusions. 
Valle-Inclan,  until  then  an  aloof  rebel,  made 
a  frontal  attack  on  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
and  a  vast  public  responded  to  it  with  avid 
enthusiasm.  Even  more :  these  novels  helped 
to  release  the  general  feeling  that  the  mon¬ 
archy  was  finished  and  due  to  be  swept 
away.  The  old  poet  had  made  reality  more 
real  through  his  sophisticated  art.  It  was  an 
extraordinary,  isolated  feat  without  continu¬ 
ation  by  himself  or  others,  yet  it  still  may 
stimulate  future  Spanish  novelists. 

In  the  tumultuous  years  before  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  Spanish  Republic,  the  thinker 
who  aroused  the  most  discussion  and  played 
the  greatest  direct  role  in  politics  was  the 
dean  of  the  “Middle  Generation,”  Jose  Or¬ 
tega  y  Gasset.  He  was  a  few  years  too  young 
to  belong  to  the  “Generation  of  ’98,”  with 
whom  he  is  sometimes  classed,  but  those 
few  years — he  was  born  in  1886 — were 
enough  to  give  him  a  distinct  attitude.  Less 
obsessed  with  the  Spanish  past  than  his 
elders,  he  resolutely  plunged  into  the  cur¬ 
rents  of  European  ideas.  Around  1910  he 
championed  the  “European”  solution  versus 
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Unamuno’s  Spanish  gospel.  The  remedy 
he  proposed  for  the  ills  of  Spain  was  to 
make  her  an  integral  part  of  liberal,  hu¬ 
manist  Europe  “at  the  height  of  the  times.” 
He  did  his  successful  best  to  open  doors  of 
communication  through  his  work  as  edu¬ 
cator,  writer  and  editor.  Yet  his  liberalism 
was  based  on  an  elite  theory  and  therefore 
predestined  to  clash  with  the  popular  demo¬ 
cratic  movements.  He  saw  mankind  divided 
into  those  with  truly  cultured  standards, 
qualified  to  be  an  “eminent  minority,”  and 
“mass  men.”  These  categories  did  not  coin¬ 
cide  with  social  classes;  among  the  “mass 
men”  unfit  to  lead  Ortega  included  the 
rulers  and  servants  of  the  monarchy.  It 
made  him  a  Republican  sui  generis,  and  an 
outspoken  adversary  of  the  dictatorship, 
even  though  his  ideal  Republic  (in  whose 
service  he  formed  a  “league”  of  intellec¬ 
tuals)  had  little  in  common  with  the  social 
democracy  for  which  the  mass  of  Spaniards 
were  pressing. 

This  fact  put  Ortega  in  an  equivocal  po¬ 
sition  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic.  In 
1930  he  published  a  series  of  amplified  lec¬ 
tures  in  the  form  of  a  book  that  is  still  fa¬ 
mous,  The  Revolt  of  the  Masses.  It  was  a 
reasoned  warning  against  the  inevitable  bid 
for  p)ower  of  “the  masses,”  not  because  of 
their  Marxist  or  Anarchist  doctrines  but  be¬ 
cause  of  their — to  him — anti-cultural  and 
un-selective  standards.  Both  sides  mistook 
his  meaning.  The  Right  Wing  quoted  Or¬ 
tega  against  democracy  as  such,  while  the 
organized  workers  heard  only  his  confirma¬ 
tion  of  their  future  role.  Ortega  collaborated 
with  the  lawmakers  of  the  Republic  for  a 
short  time  and  then  withdrew.  At  this,  the 
Left  turned  against  him,  unjustly  disap¬ 
pointed;  they  had  mistaken  him  for  their 
partisan,  something  he  had  never  pretended 
to  be.  Much  later,  after  years  abroad,  Ortega 
staged  a  surprising  return  to  Franco  Spain, 
to  resume  his  old  task  as  a  stimulator  of 
humanist  thought  and  fastidious  writing. 
But  this  is  another  story,  and  its  setting  is 
a  different,  newly  shrunken  and  insulated 
Spain. 


It  is  characteristic  of  modern  Spanish  let¬ 
ters  that  they  have  produced  no  clearly 
marked  schools  or  movements  as  there  are 
in  France,  but  only  a  criss-cross  of  influ¬ 
ences,  a  few  intellectual  cliques  rather  like 
miniature  solar  systems,  and  a  number  of 
solitary  figures.  This  is  in  particular  true 
of  the  modern  novel.  The  fact  is  that  during 
this  century  there  have  been  very  few  Span¬ 
ish  novelists  worthy  of  note  and  even  these 
few  are  disconnected  among  themselves. 

The  “Old  Generation”  had  Baroja  and 
Valle-Inclan  (Unamuno  wrote  novels,  but 
they  were  monologues  or  essays  clothed  in 
thin  fictional  garments,  more  stimulating 
through  their  ideas  than  through  their 
imaginative  art).  The  “Middle  Generation” 
had  no  novelist  to  compare  with  them  in 
power  or  influence,  but  it  possessed  two  iso¬ 
lated  masters  of  style  in  Ramon  Perez  de 
Ayala  and  in  Gabriel  Miro.  Of  the  two,  only 
Miro  brought  new  inflections  into  Spanish 
prose;  his  finely  wrought  novels  and  stories 
describe  his  beloved  Mediterranean  home 
region  or  express,  discreetly  but  movingly, 
the  hidden  religious  tragedies  of  sensitive 
people  in  bigoted  provincial  towns.  Both 
were  alive  and  at  work  twenty-five  years 
ago,  but  neither  of  them  left  much  trace  in 
the  novels  of  younger  writers  or  impressed 
himself  on  a  wider  reading  public.  Both 
were  “neutrals,”  even  though  Miro  certainly 
contributed  to  the  intellectual  struggle 
against  petrified  spiritual  standards,  while 
Perez  de  Ayala  essentially  belonged  to  Or¬ 
tega’s  “eminent  minority.” 

It  was  a  lesser  writer  and  greater  tempera¬ 
ment  of  the  “Middle  Generation”  whose  in¬ 
fluence  made  itself  felt  in  the  work  of  later 
novelists  and  poets  alike:  Ramon  Gomez 
de  la  Serna.  Ramon,  as  he  is  generally  called, 
was  born  in  1891  and  was  something  of  an 
enfant  terrible  in  Spanish  literature  before 
the  1914-18  war.  When  he  was  nineteen  he 
invented  a  new  literary  genre,  in  rebellion 
against  the  massive,  correct,  pompous  style 
of  academic  writers,  against  Baroja’s  surface 
realism,  and  even  against  the  lush  lyrical 
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diction  of  Valle-Inclan,  whom  he  admired. 
It  was  a  gay,  impudent  rebellion  and  young 
Ramon  fashioned  himself  a  light  weapon 
for  it.  He  called  it  the  grcgueria — an  un¬ 
translatable  word,  and  strange  even  in  Span¬ 
ish.  A  true  gregueria  is  a  brief  prose  state¬ 
ment  which  twists  two  separate  impressions 
into  a  paradoxical  image,  and  so  reveals  in 
a  flash  a  startling  but  convincing  new  vi¬ 
sion.  Unacknowledged  mental  associations 
are  raised  to  the  status  of  a  balanced  literary 
form.  At  their  best,  greguerias  can  transmit 
a  mysterious  sense  of  unity  between  appar¬ 
ently  disconnected  things.  At  their  worst 
they  are  puns. 

The  greguerias  became  a  fashion  not  only 
in  Spain  but  also  in  France  and  Italy,  and 
above  all  in  Latin  America,  where  Ramon 
made  his  home  in  the  early  Thirties.  They 
were,  however,  more  than  a  fashion  or  an 
intellectual  parlor  game.  They  were  part  of 
the  international  movement  in  literature 
and  art  which  dissolved  the  rigid  surface 
of  objects  and  strove  to  express  the  inner 
connection  between  the  fragments  of  life. 
Ramon  was  clearly  influenced  by  the  French 
forerunners  of  Surrealism  and  by  echoes  of 
Freudian  theories.  What  he  made  of  it  was 
characteristically  his  own.  In  Spanish  prose 
he  was  the  first  to  convey,  rather  than  to 
describe  or  explain,  a  sense  of  complexity 
and  insecurity,  of  “things  below  the  surface 
of  things.”  He  proved  that  literary  language 
could  be  richer  if  it  used  images  with  the 
same  freedom  as  did  the  symbol-studded 
talk  of  the  Andalusian  peasants  and  gypsies. 
In  short,  he  extended  the  limits  of  Spanish 
writing.  Before  the  First  World  War  his  in¬ 
fluence  was  hardly  felt.  His  contemporaries 
were  still  immured  in  the  logic  of  an  ap¬ 
parently  rational,  solid  world.  Ramon’s  own 
novels  were  unsatisfactory  attempts  to  apply 
the  new  form  of  symbolist  prose.  But  he  had 
started  something  more  important  than  his 
own  writings.  By  delayed  action,  his  aes¬ 
thetic  rebellion  affected  the  young  writers  of 
the  Twenties.  It  set  them  free  to  use  images 
which  corresponded  to  their  subjective  ex¬ 
perience  and  to  the  complex,  uncertain,  diffi¬ 


cult  world  in  which  they  lived.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  Ramon  Gomez  de  la  Serna  is  visible 
in  the  poetic  work  of  Federico  Garcia  Lorca, 
and  in  the  prose  of  the  only  important 
novelist  of  the  young  pre-Civil  War  gen¬ 
eration,  Ramon  J.  Sender. 

Sender’s  life  and  work  are  bisected  by  the 
Civil  War.  In  his  first  period,  he  shared  the 
struggles  and  illusions  of  the  Spanish  work¬ 
ing  class  as  no  other  professional  writer  had 
done,  and  expressed  them  in  his  novels. 
Born  in  1901,  he  served  as  a  conscript  soldier 
in  the  hideous  colonial  war  in  Morocco, 
worked  with  revolutionary  Anarchists,  was 
imprisoned  under  Primo  de  Rivera,  report¬ 
ed  on  the  social  clashes  in  the  first  years  of 
the  Republic,  was  attracted  by  the  promise 
of  disciplined  idealism  in  the  Communist 
movement,  fought  in  the  Republican 
trenches  during  the  Civil  War,  suffered  the 
great  disillusionment  with  Communism 
that  inevitably  comes  to  a  humanist  and 
individualist,  lost  his  wife  at  the  hands  of 
the  Fascists,  and  became  an  exile  in  Amer¬ 
ica. 
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His  earlier  novels,  Itndn,  El  viento  en  la 
Moncloa,  Siete  domingos  rojos  and  La 
noche  de  las  cien  cabezas,  were  based  on  his 
personal  observations  in  the  war,  in  prison 
and  in  Anarchist  circles,  and  had  the  grim 
reality  of  things  seen.  But  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Iman,  the  novel  of  a  poor  peas¬ 
ant  caught  in  the  cogs  of  a  war  machine, 
they  were  not  realistic  novels,  unless  it  is 
permitted  to  speak  of  a  symbolist  realism. 
Their  underlying  theme  was  compassion 
for  helpless,  inarticulate  human  beings 
whose  dreams  of  goodness  and  freedom 
lead  them  into  violent  action.  Sender’s 
search  for  what  he  called  the  “truth  of  liv¬ 
ing  humanity”  made  him  keenly  aware  of 
the  social  struggles  and  of  their  distorting 
effect  on  all  their  victims.  He  was,  indeed, 
the  first  Spanish  novelist  who  attempted  to 
describe  the  new  workers’  movements  from 
within,  through  the  mind  of  individuals, 
and  probably  the  first  to  understand  the 
character  of  the  social  changes  which  were 
alien  to  the  comprehension  of  the  “realist” 
Pio  Baroja.  The  style  which  Sender  used 
to  describe  these  violent  problems  was,  in 
the  novels  mentioned,  bizarre,  harsh,  full 
of  images,  and  lit  by  flashes  of  poetry.  If  he 
stressed  the  “anti-intellectual”  and  “anti¬ 
literary”  character  of  his  art,  it  was  because 
the  existing  aesthetic  cliques  were  barred  to 
the  outsider  who  jumped  to  fame,  and  they 
nearly  succeeded  in  burying  his  books  un¬ 
der  a  pall  of  silence,  at  least  until  the  Re¬ 
public  with  its  initial  democratic  upsurge 
made  such  an  attitude  untenable.  In  the 
early  Thirties,  cheap  mass  editions  intro¬ 
duced  Sender’s  novels  to  a  public  for  whom 
their  problems  were  part  of  a  familiar  if 
half  understood  reality.  Yet  the  high  hopes 
of  the  Republic  collapsed  quickly  under  the 
pressure  of  unsolved  social  conflicts.  Com¬ 
munism  and  Fascism  filled  the  minds  even 
of  those  who  were  hostile  to  both;  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  events  abroad  was  inescapable. 
This  gave  a  new  topicality  to  Sender’s  main 
theme — social  violence  and  its  causes — so 
that  it  assumed  the  attraction  or  repulsion 
of  “proletarian”  propaganda.  And  then,  in 


1936,  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  the  terrible 
fissure  in  the  life  of  the  nation  and  in  the 
lives  of  all  who  survived  it. 

The  course  of  Spanish  lyric  poetry  be¬ 
tween  1927  and  1936  ran  more  smoothly 
than  that  of  the  novel.  A  whole  group  of 
young  poets  sprang  up,  each  in  his  original 
way  transforming  the  same  influences:  that 
of  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez,  the  oldest  of  Span¬ 
ish  modernist  poets,  with  his  pure,  cool  form 
and  intellectual  clarity;  that  of  Surrealism 
and  abstract  painting;  that  of  Gongora’s  re¬ 
discovered  Baroque  language;  and  the  pow¬ 
erful  influence  of  the  rhythm  and  imagery 
of  Spanish  folk  poetry. 

The  greatest  poet  of  the  young  genera¬ 
tion,  Federico  Garcia  Lorca,  fused  all  these 
elements  with  sharply  observed  sensual  im¬ 
pressions  and  recondite  personal  symbols, 
but  at  the  root  of  his  greatest  poems  and 
dramas  were  emotional  experiences  he 
shared  with  the  Spanish  people.  It  gave  him 
the  power  to  move  not  only  his  intellectual 
readers  but  even  more  his  illiterate  listeners 
— because  in  them  he  released  an  obscure 
longing  for  beauty  and  liberty.  Garcia  Lorca 
was  utterly  un-political;  he  was  a  conscious 
and  conscientious  artist  who  moved  through 
experimental  stages  to  a  greater  condensa¬ 
tion  of  images  and  a  greater  discipline  of 
form.  But  he  belonged,  whether  he  liked  it 
or  not,  to  the  democratic  stream,  through 
his  sensitive  understanding  of  simple  coun¬ 
try  people  and  through  his  hatred  for  the 
“black”  Spain.  One  of  the  modern  gypsy 
ballads  in  El  romancero  gitano  (1928), 
which  established  his  fame,  describes,  in  tra¬ 
ditional  rhythm,  dense  imagery  and  a  sil¬ 
very  music  of  words,  a  clash  between  Civil 
Guards  and  harmless  gypsies  in  a  night 
of  fiesta.  It  is  at  the  same  time  an  evocation 
of  free,  gay  humanity  assaulted  by  organ¬ 
ized  official  brutality.  As  such,  primitive  Re¬ 
publican  soldiers  recited  it  during  the  Civil 
War  at  a  time  when  the  tendentious  poetry 
of  Rafael  Alberti,  the  Communist  laureate, 
got  only  a  polite  hearing. 
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At  the  outset  of  the  Republic  and  with 
the  backing  of  the  Government,  Garcia 
Lorca  formed  and  trained  a  theatrical 
troupe  of  students  called  La  Barraca;  with 
it  he  took  the  Spanish  classical  drama  to 
the  villages  and  country  towns,  proving 
that  illiteracy  will  not  deaden  the  response 
to  great  art  if  it  is  made  accessible.  The  im¬ 
portant  venture  was  cut  short  by  the  wave 
of  oppression  which  soon  followed.  In  those 
last  years  before  his  death,  his  own  creative 
work  sounded  a  dark  note.  His  last  play> 
La  casa  de  Bernarda  Alba,  might  have 
marked  a  new  stage  in  his  development  and 
in  that  of  the  Spanish  theater.  It  was  poetic 
in  its  language,  visionary  in  its  psychology, 
and  had  a  realistic  core.  He  called  it  a 
“Drama  of  Women  in  the  Villages  of 
Spain”  and  a  “photographic  document” — of 
the  inner,  not  the  outer  reality.  Though  un¬ 
burdened  by  any  political  message,  it  would 
have  been  an  accusation  against  the  old  so¬ 
cial  powers  of  darkness,  a  defense  of  the 
right  to  human  happiness  in  freedom,  if  it 
had  been  put  on  the  stage  in  Spain.  But 
before  he  could  give  it  the  final  version,  he 


was  assassinated  by  Falangist  rowdies,  in 
the  second  month  of  the  Civil  War. 

Another  great  lyric  poet,  much  older  than 
Lorca,  was  brought  out  of  his  isolation  by 
the  Republic  and  the  Civil  War:  Antonio 
Machado.  He  belonged  to  the  “Generation 
of  ’98”  not  so  much  by  his  age — he  was 
born  in  1875 — as  by.  his  obsession  with  the 
Spanish  problem  and  by  his  spiritual  strug¬ 
gle.  More  than  any  other,  he  had  always 
expressed  his  firm  belief  in  a  new  Spain 
which  would  be  born  from  the  “people,” 
not  in  the  sense  of  the  “masses”  but  in  that 
of  a  community  of  free  individuals.  He  was 
an  intellectual  poet  who  created  his  strong 
rhythms  out  of  classical  and  popular  tradi¬ 
tions,  making  no  concession  to  postwar  cur¬ 
rents.  Without  disciples  and  with  little  vis¬ 
ible  influence,  he  remained  a  solitary  fig¬ 
ure.  Machado  never  entered  the  political 
arena  like  Azorin  or  Unamuno.  His  caustic, 
wise  commentary  was  hidden  in  philosophi¬ 
cal  or  aesthetic  reflections,  published  here 
and  there  in  literary  reviews  over  a  length 
of  time.  But  it  was  he  who  apostrophized 
Azorm  as  early  as  1913: 


Listen,  you,  Azorin;  Spain  wants  to  rise. 

To  surge,  to  flower,  an  entire  Spain  is  dawning. 
Must  we  still  freeze  then  in  the  Spain 
that  dies  .  .  .  } 

Under  the  Republic,  his  earlier  poems  found 
a  sudden  strong  echo.  Was  not  his  “Spain 
of  anger  and  idea”  liberating  herself  from 
that  “other  Spain”.?  Machado  believed  so 
strongly  in  the  creative  genius  of  the  people 
and  was  so  convinced  of  the  sterility  of  the 
privileged  classes  that  he  unhesitatingly 
joined  the  Republican  side  in  the  Civil  War. 
He  even  searched  patiently  for  the  human 
and  Christian  core  in  the  Communist  ideas 
of  the  younger  poets.  That  a  revolutionary 
popular  Spain  would  establish  the  supreme 
dignity  of  man,  not  the  supremacy  of  a 
state  machine  or  a  party  discipline,  was  a 
matter  of  deepest  faith  with  him.  He  died 
a  refugee  in  France,  shortly  before  the  end 
of  the  Civil  War. 
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At  the  beginning  of  this  study  I  said  that 
the  development  of  Spanish  literature  is 
marked  by  convulsion,  retrocession  and  pe¬ 
riods  of  barrenness.  After  the  convulsion 
of  the  Civil  War — the  barren  stretches  and 
retrocession.  The  war  itself  stopped  all  sys¬ 
tematic  education,  even  though  there  was  a 
pathetic  eagerness  to  study,  read  and  learn 
to  understand  art,  among  the  illiterates  in 
the  Republican  zone.  Then  came  a  vacuum : 
first  terror  and  hunger,  then  a  rapid  de¬ 
terioration  in  all  the  branches  of  education, 
a  new  intolerant  censorship,  and  the  com¬ 
plete  isolation  of  the  country  during  and 
after  the  last  war.  Illiteracy  and  semi-literacy 
are  again  rife,  worsened  by  cynicism  and 
the  inaccessibility  of  good  books.  Creative 
writing  in  Spain  has  been  choked  in  the 
coils  of  prohibitive  measures  and  by  the  fear 
of  sanctions.  The  only  safe  course  is  to 
avoid  psychological  experiments,  subjects 
implying  criticism  of  State  or  Church,  and 
any  social  tendency  which  is  not  strictly 
conservative  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word. 
This  means  that  the  trauma  of  the  Civil 
War  has  not  yet  been  dispelled  by  Spanish 
novelists  inside  the  country.  They  are  all 
the  more  its  prisoners.  One  way  of  escape 
for  intellectuals  is  to  devote  themselves  to 
essays  and  historical  studies.  Some  are  of 
very  high  quality,  like  the  Arabic  studies 
which  revealed  the  non-Christian  roots  of 
medieval  poetry.  Though  studies  in  com¬ 
parative  literature  and,  during  the  last  few 
years,  an  increasing  number  of  translations 
from  the  English  and  French,  let  some  air 
into  the  otherwise  tightly  sealed  compart¬ 
ment  of  Spanish  letters,  only  a  small  elite 
is  in  a  fX)sition  to  profit  from  it.  The  price 
of  books  is  too  high,  the  level  of  salaries 
and  wages  too  low,  the  sheer  material  diffi¬ 
culty  of  daily  life  too  great  to  permit  more 
than  a  limited  circulation  of  serious  books, 
quite  apart  from  the  relapse  into  semi-liter¬ 
acy  among  the  younger  Spaniards.  And  the 
fact  that  the  new  writers  themselves,  with 
one  exception,  have  so  little  to  say  which 
has  not  been  said  better  by  an  older  genera¬ 
tion  deepens  the  gulf  between  them  and 


their  potential  public.  The  one  exception 
and  the  only  important  novelist  so  far  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  post-Civil  War  generation  in 
the  country  is  Camilo  Jose  Cela,  who  ren¬ 
ders  the  fragmentation  of  Spanish  life  in 
desperate,  bitterly  realistic  and  harshly  po¬ 
etic  fragments. 

The  Spanish  writers  in  exile  have  been 
suffering  not  from  stifling  seclusion  but 
from  exposure  to  all  the  winds  of  our  times. 
Immediately  after  the  Civil  War,  they  found 
their  Spanish  experiences  confronted  with 
another  and  greater  war.  Those  who  went 
to  Spanish  America  had  the  advantage  of 
staying  within  the  orbit  of  their  language 
and  yet  being  in  a  different  intellectual  cli¬ 
mate  where  they  had  much  to  learn  and 
much  to  give.  Those  who  made  their  homes 
elsewhere  had  to  break  through  their  ob¬ 
session  with  Spanish  problems  and  modes 
if  they  wanted  to  open  channels  of  commu¬ 
nication.  It  took  most  of  them  a  long  time 
to  defeat  their  defeat.  The  poets  returned 
to  classical  forms  which  allowed  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  subjective  into  the  uni¬ 
versal.  Ramon  Sender’s  work  in  exile  began 
with  novels  of  nostalgic  self-discovery;  the 
mystical  element  that  had  always  been  there 
under  a  cover  of  realistic  symbols  has  grown 
strong,  and  his  last  novels  are  expositions 
of  ideas  in  a  style  which  oscillates  between 
the  poetic  and  the  didactic.  Apart  from  my¬ 
self,  I  know  of  no  new  Spanish  novelist  who 
began  to  write  after  leaving  Spain.  Per¬ 
haps  I  am  allowed  to  say  that  I  believe  in 
the  novel  as  a  vehicle  for  our  human  experi¬ 
ences  and  as  a  form  of  art  which  always 
renews  itself,  passing  from  a  portrayal  of 
the  surface  to  an  imaginative  dissolution 
of  the  surface  of  individual  existence,  from 
dissolution  to  a  new  integration,  and  so  on. 
For  the  new  Spanish  novelists,  whether  in¬ 
side  the  country  or  in  exile,  there  is  a  spe¬ 
cial  task.  They  have  to  find  a  direct  lan¬ 
guage  and  approach  which  one  day  may 
release  the  pent-up  hunger  of  the  spirit  in 
the  Spanish  people — their  readers  of  the  fu¬ 
ture,  if  there  is  a  free  future. 

Faringdon,  Berkshire 


.  .  And  Should 
Be  Judged” 

By  DWIGHT  L.  BOLINGER 

SPAIN  IS  IN  EUROPE,  the  reply  of  Julian 
Marias  (see  B.  A.  26:3,  pp.  233-236) 
to  Robert  G.  Mead,  Jr.  (see  B.  A.  25:3, 
pp.  223-226),  is,  within  its  main  area  of 
emphasis,  a  cogent  and  persuasive  piece  of 
work,  and  would  have  been  unexception¬ 
able  had  it  attempted  to  prove  less.  But  the 
frame  of  reference  is  too  broad  for  a  narrow 
emphasis  to  excuse  the  effect  of  politics  on 
the  intellectual  life  of  a  nation.  Spain  is  a 
part  of  Europe,  but  a  peculiar  part.  Some 
governments  leave  untouched  society’s 
deeper  strata,  but  not  all. 

Mr.  Mead  writes  of  the  perishability  of 
literature,  Sr.  Marias  of  the  viability  of  cul¬ 
ture,  with  literature  as  one  manifestation 
of  it.  Mr.  Mead’s  task  was  difficult  in  calling 
for  a  standard  by  which  the  art  of  one  group 
could  be  found  good  and  that  of  another 
found  wanting:  Sr.  Marias’  is  doubly  so 
because  it  embraces  the  whole  of  a  nation’s 
creative  intellect.  And  his  argument  fails 
because,  having  taken  in  so  much,  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  emphasize  literature  and  disre¬ 
gards  the  chief  test,  the  twentieth-century 
test,  of  a  nation’s  claim  to  belong  within 
the  European  partnership. 

To  answer  the  accusation  “Spain’s  intel¬ 
lectuals  have  been  decimated  by  the  emi¬ 
gration’’  with  “Spain  still  has  intellectuals 
Fulano,  Zutano,  and  Mengano’’  is  like  ex¬ 
cusing  war  by  saying  “Look  at  all  the  people 
who  are  still  alive.”  But  let  us  concede  what 
the  author  may  have  felt  was  his  right,  to 
present  without  qualification  the  other  side 
of  a  debate.  Its  omissions  still  invalidate  it. 

Affirmatively,  Sr.  Marias  has  met  the 
challenge  of  “What  artists  and  scholars  are 
there  left  in  Spain.?”  with  an  array  of  poets, 
novelists,  dramatists,  philologists,  and  phi¬ 
losophers,  proving  to  the  hilt  that  no  gov- 
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ernment  can  arrest  human  creativity — peo¬ 
ple  will  work  as  long  as  they  are  what  they 
are,  and  set  goals  for  themselves  that  elicit 
all  their  skills.  But  what  counts — and  this 
he  passes  over — is  not  the  artistry  with 
which  talented  people  work  toward  their 
goals,  but  the  original  choice  of  the  goals 
themselves.  Here  lies  the  power  of  money- 
givers,  patrons,  governments,  or  whatever 
other  enabling  agencies  there  may  be.  And 
here  is  the  proof  of  their  failure  in  Spain,  for 
Sr.  Marias  neglected  to  mention  the  name 
of  a  single  chemist  to  whose  specialty  chem¬ 
ists  the  world  over  would  look  for  guidance, 
a  single  anthropologist,  biophysicist,  geneti¬ 
cist,  psychologist,  a  single — but  why  add 
more?  He  carefully  included  activities 
which  are  from  the  standpoint  of  conquer¬ 
ing  nature  relatively  marginal,  and  left  out 
those  which  are  central  and  are  the  hall¬ 
mark  of  our  age — the  sciences. 

To  be  sure,  there  were  a  few  figures 
named  in  one  applied  science,  medicine 
(well-trained  doctors  there  will  always  be, 
and  engineers,  for  the  need  of  them  is  imme¬ 
diate),  and  four  in  physics  and  mathe¬ 
matics.  How  “important”  a  man  is  in  his 
field  is  somewhat  a  matter  of  opinion,  but 
assuming  that  importance  should  at  least 
imply  being  known  to  his  colleagues  abroad, 
I  submitted  the  four  names  to  six  physicists 
and  mathematicians  at  my  own  institution 
and  to  one  physicist  at  the  California  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology.  None  of  the  seven  had 
heard  of  any  of  the  four,  and  two  remarked 
on  the  unlikelihood  of  finding  first-rate 
physicists  in  Spain.  This  illustrates  that 
Hispanophobia  which  Sr.  Marias  and  other 
devoted  Hispanists  deplore.  Unfortunately 
the  attitude  answers  to  the  facts.  If  some 
truly  remarkable  scientist  came  to  the  fore 
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in  Spain,  no  scientist  abroad  could  forget 
him.* 

My  words  may  seem  to  imply  that  there 
are  no  able  scientists  in  Spain.  I  mean  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  sort.  There  must  be  talent  aplen¬ 
ty:  men  and  women  as  well  endowed  by 
birth  to  be  scientists  as  one  can  find  any¬ 
where.  And  there  are  undoubtedly  fine  lab¬ 
oratories.  But  while  a  police  state  can  fur¬ 
nish  a  laboratory  (and  will,  because  it  is 
the  kind  of  specious  and  tangible  proof  of 
eminence  that  the  totalitarian  understand¬ 
ing  can  grasp)  it  cannot  furnish  men’s 
minds.  Laboratories  and  scientists  there 
may  be,  but  creative  scientists  are  a  species 
that  develops  only  under  favorable  condi¬ 
tions.  The  totalitarian  state  does  not  know 
how  to  mother  a  science  at  the  skeptical- 
infant  stage.  It  can  snatch  a  noted  atomic 
scientist  from  somewhere  and  set  him  up 
in  business  famously.  That,  again,  is  a  con¬ 
cession  to  the  obvious.  But  to  subsidize  Lise 
Meitner  when  she  was  only  beginning  to 
disprove  the  “truths”  of  her  predecessors 
implies  an  investment  in  unbelief  of  which 
it  is  incapable. 

What  are  the  conditions  of  creative  sci¬ 
ence  }  First,  free  education — encouragement 
of  doubt  toward  unproved  assumptions 
however  venerable,  of  faith  in  one’s  own 
powers  of  observation,  and  of  eagerness  to 
attempt  what  has  not  been  tried  before — 
and  second,  free  inquiry  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  once  the  scientist  is  on  his  own. 
These  conditions  are  lacking  in  Spain,  not 
because  the  government  directly  opposes 
science  but  because  in  its  surrender  to  the 
Spanish  Church  it  has  crippled  independ¬ 
ent,  secular  education.  The  extent  of  this 
surrender  appears  in  the  following  item 

•  This  is  perhaps  not  a  fair  test  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  less  spectacular  but  nonetheless  highly  significant 
detail  work  in  science.  Professor  Miguel  Catalan,  one 
of  the  four,  has  done  impKjrtant  work  in  spectroscopy, 
and  is  unquestionably  known  to  many  American 
spectroscopists.  But  note  that  he  is  British-trained,  made 
his  primary  discoveries  in  England  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  and  has  probably  more  productive  associ¬ 
ations  abroad  than  at  home.  There  is  litde  credit  that 
Franco  Spain  can  claim  here. 


from  the  Madrid  newspaper  A.B.C.,  No¬ 
vember  22,  1951,  quoting  the  Ministry  of 
National  Education: 

The  recent  report  that  the  required  teaching 
of  religion  in  the  universities,  established  after 
the  triumph  of  the  National  Movement  as  a 
reaction  and  conquest  in  the  face  of  the  “lay” 
and  sectarian  tendency  of  former  governments, 
was  to  be  abolished,  is  entirely  without  foun¬ 
dation. 

Not  even  under  the  monarchy  were  the 
schools  so  imbued  with  clericalism — hence 
the  plural  “former  governments.”  A  look  at 
the  official  Spanish  Cultural  Index  reveals 
its  dominant  position  among  favored  activi¬ 
ties:  The  periodical  Index  lists  its  subject 
matter  in  the  following  order:  Theology, 
Philosophy  (with  heavy  emphasis  on  meta¬ 
physics),  Biblical  Studies,  Ecclesiastical 
Studies,  Law,  Economics,  Sociology,  Litera¬ 
ture,  History,  Geography,  Medicine,  Sci¬ 
ence  and  Technology,  Plastic  Arts,  Music, 
Islamic  Culture,  and  News.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  whatever  the  intent,  in  an  edu¬ 
cational  system  thus  dominated  science  can¬ 
not  thrive.  Energies  may  flower  in  lan¬ 
guages,  painting,  architecture,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  other  ways  innocuous  from  the  doc¬ 
trinal  standpoint;  but  science  languishes. 

Is  Spain,  in  preferring  art  to  science,  mere¬ 
ly  following  an  age-old  tradition?  Apolo¬ 
gists  for  Spanish  culture  since  the  Counter- 
Reformation  have  maintained  this.  Ame- 
rico  Castro  notes  the  rarity  of  science  in 
Spain,  and  stresses  his  country’s  moral 
achievements  (Princeton  lecture,  December 
II,  1940).  I  pass  over  the  relativity  of  moral 
systems,  and  ask  only  this:  Is  the  motive 
behind  the  insistence  on  Spain’s  religious, 
moral,  and  artistic  achievements  laudatory 
or  compensatory  ?  I  cannot  believe  that  cre¬ 
ating  a  religion  and  a  morality  excludes  cre¬ 
ating  a  science,  even  supposing  it  were  pos¬ 
sible  to  stand  on  a  definition  of  morality 
that  would  bypass  the  moral  labors  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  scientists,  for  there  are  proofs  to 
the  contrary.  And  I  doubt  that  any  loyal 
Spaniard  wants  to  see  his  country  fall  be- 
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hind  the  rest  of  the  world  in  its  scientific 
and  educational  advance.  We  can  study  the 
tradition  of  non-science  in  Spain,  and  un¬ 
derstand  it  as  a  cause;  but  we  must  also  see 
it  as  an  effect — an  effect  of  the  deliberate 
choice  of  a  government  to  support  the  most 
backward  elements  in  that  tradition. 

Sr.  Marias  is  right  in  that  government  of 
itself  does  not  fasten  on  man’s  soul.  But 
what  mere  government  cannot  do,  religion 
can — whether  government  turned  religion, 
as  in  some  Communist  countries,  or  religion 
as  an  arm  of  government,  as  in  Spain.  For 
politicians  to  use  religion  as  a  tool  of  power 
threatens  the  whole  of  culture — and  ulti¬ 
mately  religion  itself. 

Thus  far  we  have  gone  along  with  Sr. 
Marias’  exemption  of  literature  and  the  arts 
from  the  blight  of  politics.  But  while  these 
activities  cannot  be  stopped,  they  can  be  so 
colored  that  other  artists  and  critics  of  art 
may  consider  them  worthless.  It  is  hard  to 
be  objective  about  art — this  is  one  of  its  safe¬ 
guards  against  the  warders  of  public  order, 
but  it  is  also  the  refuge  of  the  charlatan. 
The  artist  who  plays  safe  can  get  along  in 
any  political  climate.  If  he  is  a  painter  he 
can  turn  to  portraits;  if  a  novelist,  he  can 
do  a  novelized  biography  of  Pedro  el  Cruel; 
if  a  scenarist,  he  can  produce  the  umpteenth 
version  of  Don  Quixote.  But  he  will  be 
afraid  to  tackle  any  theme  of  his  times  ex¬ 
cept  to  follow  the  approved  line  or  to  steer 
so  cautiously  that  his  craft  never  makes  port 
— and  to  artists  abroad  who  believe  that  an 
artist’s  work  should  be  significant  to  life, 
this  is  not  art. 

Since  Sr.  Marias  has  stressed  the  omission, 
in  Mr.  Mead’s  article,  of  many  names  both 
of  writers  in  Spain  and  of  emigres  as  well 
(as  if  to  say  that  he  could  not  even  enu¬ 
merate  the  ones  that  suited  his  purpose), 
let  us  examine  with  the  same  critical  eye 
the  work  that  was  produced  under  Sr. 
Marias’  direction,  the  Diccionario  de  li¬ 
ter  atur  a  espanola.  We  have  a  legal  right  to 
do  this,  for  Sr.  Marias  has  already  intro¬ 
duced  it  in  evidence. 


The  question  is  whether  Mr.  Mead  was 
right  in  saying,  “Publishing  firms  . . .  have 
contributed  to  the  decline  of  letters  by  col¬ 
laborating  with  the  regime’s  campaign  to 
eliminate  all  mention  of  those  writers  and 
scholars  who  sided  with  the  Republic.” 
First,  some  evidence  of  the  campaign ; 

(i)  Until  1948,  Garcia  Lorca,  Spain’s 
great  (and  martyred)  poet,  was  kept  “under 
an  almost  complete  ban,”  and  the  ban  was 
lifted,  apparently,  only  when  commerce 
with  Argentina  was  hurt  by  it  (Gerald 
Brenan.  The  Face  of  Spain.  1951.  pp.  147-8). 
(2)  The  library  at  my  university,  trying  to 
complete  its  Ramon  Sender  collection,  was 
informed  (May  1952)  by  the  Madrid  dealer 
Julian  Barbazan  that  Sender’s  works  were 
unavailable  and  that  “their  sale  in  Spain  is 
prohibited.”  (3)  No  less  respectable  a  series 
than  Cldsicos  Castellanos  has  published  edi¬ 
tions  by  Jose  F.  Montesinos  carrying  the 
original  title  page  but  with  his  name  inked 
out. 

Sr.  Marias  seems  to  feel  that  “collabora¬ 
tion”  implies  complete  surrender,  and  that 
if  eulogistic  references  to  exiled  writers  can 
be  found,  Mr.  Mead’s  charges  are  proved 
false.  But  more  than  this  is  required.  Are 
the  stay-at-homes  praised  more  in  their  vir¬ 
tues  and  excused  more  in  their  faults  than 
the  exiles?  Is  the  untimely  end  of  a  Re¬ 
publican  writer  shrugged  off  with  no  ex¬ 
planation  ?  Are  numerous  important  names 
omitted?  One  such  bit  of  evidence  creates 
a  presumption  in  favor  of  Mr.  Mead’s  ac¬ 
cusation,  and  an  accumulation  proves  it.  Let 
the  reader  judge  from  the  following  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  Diccionario  whether  there  has 
been  “collaboration”  there — and  bear  in 
mind  that  the  signs  of  it  will  be  more  sub¬ 
dued  here  than  in  other  works  not  intended 
for  export: 

The  following  names  were  omitted  en¬ 
tirely  : 

1.  Jose  Marfa  Acosta  Tovar  (1881-  ),  with 
almost  two  columns  in  the  main  supplement 
of  the  Espasa.  One  of  Spain’s  foremost  repre- 
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sentatives  of  the  Naturalist  school.  Amor  loco 
y  amor  cuerdo,  Bajo  una  sotana,  etc. 

2.  Manuel  Andujar  (1913-  ).  Gristed  he- 
rido,  etc. 

3.  Max  Aub  (1903-  ).  Campos  de  sangre, 
etc. 

4.  Arturo  Barca  (1897-  ).  The  Forging 
of  a  Rebel,  etc. 

5.  Alfonso  Camm  Mcana  (1892-  ),  in 
main  supplement  of  Espasa.  Los  poemas  del 
destierro  y  nuevo  romancero  asturiano,  etc. 

6.  Clemente  Cimorra  (1900-  ).  ha  si- 
miente.  Novela  de  los  hijos  de  la  guerra,  etc. 

7.  Jose  Diaz  Fernandez  (1898-  ).  El  blo- 
cao,  etc. 

8.  Magda  Donato  (1903-  ).  La  boda  de 
Cucuruchito,  etc. 

9.  Jose  Gaos  (1900-  ).  Pensamiento  de 
lengua  espahola,  etc. 

10.  Pedro  Gonzalez  Blanco  (1879-  ),  in 
main  Espasa.  Vindicacidn  y  honra  de  Espaha, 
etc. 

11.  Pedro  Grascs  Gonzalez  (1909-  ),  lit¬ 
erary  critic  and  Rockefeller  fellow. 

12.  Isaac  Pacheco  (1891-  ).  El  hijo  de  su 
padre,  etc. 

13.  Isabel  O.  de  Palencia  (Beatriz  Galindo). 
En  mi  hambre  mando  yo,  etc. 

14.  Jose  Rizal  (1861-96),  with  two  full 
pages  in  main  Espasa,  twice  as  much  as  has 
the  other  writer-patriot  Jose  Marti,  who  was 
included;  but  Rizal ’s  Noli  me  tangere  is  anti¬ 
clerical,  and  its  author  was  put  to  death  pri¬ 
marily  because  of  his  anti<lericalism. 

15.  Luis  Santullano  (1879-  ),  in  main 
Espasa.  Tres  novelas  asturianas,  etc. 

16.  Ramon  J.  Sender  (1902-  ),  with  a 
column  and  a  half  in  the  main  supplement 
of  the  Espasa.  El  problema  religioso  en  Mejico 
(anti-clerical),  Crdnica  del  Alba,  etc. 

17.  Homcro  Serfs  (1879-  ),  with  a  full 
column  in  the  main  Espasa  on  his  contribu¬ 
tions  to  Spanish  letters. 


There  are  other  indications  of  bias.  I  have 


space  for  but  two  examples.  Perez  de 
Ayala’s  anti-clerical  A.  M.  D.  G.  is  charac¬ 
terized  as  a  “partisan,  tendentious,  and  scan¬ 
dalous  work”  (it  is  omitted  altogether  from 
a  recent  list  of  his  books).  Of  Miguel  Her¬ 
nandez  we  read  “His  premature  death  has 
deprived  Spain  of  one  of  the  century’s  truest 
poets.”  That  “premature  death”  took  place 
in  a  Franco  prison. 

The  Diccionario  is  entitled  to  a  few  mis¬ 
takes  in  judgment.  That  one  or  two  figures 
of  the  first  rank  should  be  missing  is  un¬ 
derstandable;  but  that  a  sizable  number 
should  have  been  left  out  and  many  second- 
raters  included  is  inexcusable,  especially 
when  the  figures  form  a  pattern.  I  have 
listed  titles  unwelcome  to  the  regime  or  to 
its  clerical  supporters  in  order  to  display 
this  pattern;  a  full  catalog  of  the  authors’ 
works  would  show  how  far  the  Diccionario 
has  gone  in  striking  out  what  is  really  a 
balanced  and  inclusive  artistic  production. 

Sr.  Marias  and  his  colleagues  may  have 
wanted  sincerely  to  do  the  best  job  possible 
under  the  limitations  imposed  on  them, 
straining,  like  some  Hollywood  producers, 
at  the  leash  of  “moral”  and  philistine  censor¬ 
ship.  But  their  travail  does  not  call  for  pre¬ 
tending  that  the  leash  and  the  harness  are 
not  there.  The  Diccionario  is  no  doubt  as 
good  as  it  dared  to  be  under  the  circum¬ 
stances — relatively  favorable  circumstances, 
for  works  of  its  kind  are  the  face  with  which 
totalitarian  orders  beguile  the  world  outside. 
If  in  spite  of  this  they  are  still  seriously  de¬ 
ficient,  Mr.  Mead’s  contention  is  proved, 
for  we  can  imagine  what  happens  when  the 
gloves  are  off. 

University  of  Southern  California 


“A  classification  of  authors  according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  their  works  in  translation  would  not  be  lacking 
in  savor.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  we  refer  to  the  figures 
for  1950  given  by  La  Bibliographic  de  France,  Jules 
Verne  tops  Victor  Hugo  by  over  one  half,  and  Delly 
tops  Anatole  France.  In  this  list  Proust  b  in  a  poor 
position  with  eight  translations  while  Lenin  leads  the 
field  with  one  hundred  fifty-nine.” 

Les  Nouvelles  Litteraires 


“The  Church  condemns  [Gide] ;  the  secular  institu¬ 
tions  adjudged  [him]  the  Nobel  Prize.  Thus  the  ver¬ 
dicts  of  the  secular  and  the  clerical  powers  clash.  There 
exist  tensions  between  the  individual,  art,  state  and 
Church,  tensions  whose  irreconcilabilities  have  become 
exemplified  with  the  Church’s  post  mortem  banning 
of  Andre  Gide.  It  is  often  the  bitter  lot  of  art  to  be 
at  the  crossroads  of  this  irreconcilability.” 

M.  V.  B.  in  Die  Gegenwart 


Azorin 

Prose  Poet  and  Painter 


By  MARGUERITE  C.  RAND 

HIS  year  will  mark  the  eightieth  birth¬ 
day  of  Azorin,  whose  real  name  is 
Jose  Martinez  Ruiz.  It  will  also  mark 
the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  appearance 
of  his  first  literary  work,  La  critica  literaria 
en  Espana,  published  in  Valencia,  in  1893. 
For  sixty  years,  Azorin  has  been  writing 
essays,  short  stories,  novels,  and  dramas,  an 
artistic  achievement  totaling  nearly  one 
hundred  volumes.  It  is  an  achievement 
which  has  made  him  one  of  the  great  lit¬ 
erary  figures  of  twentieth-century  Spain. 

Talking  with  Azorin  last  summer  in 
Madrid,  we  found  him  very  alert,  interested 
in  the  modern  world  and  in  current  litera¬ 
ture.  He  reads  practically  all  the  new  books 
of  literary  importance  in  Spain  but  has  an 
aversion  to  prolix  prose.  He  feels  that  a 
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writer  should  say  things  briefly,  for  to 
limit  oneself  is  to  concentrate  forces,  to  ac¬ 
quire  profundity,  intensity,  power  of  syn¬ 
thesis.  His  literary  interests  are  not  confined 
to  Spain.  His  present  preference  among  con¬ 
temporary  French  writers  is  for  the  late 
Andre  Gide.  Further  revealing  his  modern 
mood,  Azorin  surprised  us  with  his  interest 
in  moving  pictures,  particularly  North 
American  films,  which  appeal  to  him  in 
their  portrayal  of  the  United  States,  its  peo¬ 
ple  and  its  scenic  beauties.  Landscapes  and 
types  (which  predominate  in  Azorm’s 
paintings  of  Spain)  still  continue  to  fasci¬ 
nate  him.  This  fascination  no  doubt 
strengthens  his  interest  in  current  films — he 
is  even  considering  writing  a  book  on  this 
new  art  form. 

Azorm’s  work  is  a  vast  panorama  of  the 
Spanish  world,  of  her  literature,  art,  land¬ 
scapes,  people,  a  work  truly  Spanish  but 
also  universal  in  the  beauty  of  its  artistry 
and  in  its  spiritual  overtones.  A  writer  of 
delicate  sensibility,  he  loves  the  small,  re¬ 
vealing,  significant  details  which  convey  the 
essence  of  the  whole.  He  loves  the  little 
shops,  the  humble  laborers  and  artisans,  the 
little  old  ladies  in  black.  His  prose  has  a 
lyric  quality  which  brings  it  into  the  realm 
of  pure  poetry,  almost  of  “poesia  desnuda” 
in  his  later  works. 

His  works  have  been  translated  into  vari¬ 
ous  languages  and  have  appeared  in  nu¬ 
merous  editions,  the  most  recent  and  impor¬ 
tant  being  that  of  his  Obras  completas, 
eight  volumes  of  which  appeared  in  1947- 
48  (Aguilar),  admirably  prepared  and 
edited  by  Azorin’s  biographer  and  bibli¬ 
ographer,  Professor  Angel  Cruz  Rueda. 
Many  Spanish  and  foreign  scholars  have 
written  of  his  works  in  articles  and  book- 
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length  studies.  The  most  recent  volumes 
are  Anna  Krause’s  Azortn,  the  Utile  Phi¬ 
losopher  (a  title  deriving  from  Azorin’s 
own  work,  Las  confesiones  de  un  pequeho 
fildsofo)  and  Manuel  Granell’s  Estetica  de 
Azortn. 

In  1924,  Azorin  was  elected  to  the  Royal 
Spanish  Academy.  Various  cities  of  Spain 
have  accorded  him  honors.  He  has  been 
decorated  by  the  Spanish  government  with 
the  Grand  Cross  of  Alfonso  the  Wise  and 
with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Isa¬ 
bel  the  Catholic.  In  1947,  the  book  dealers 
of  Madrid  held  a  ten-day  exposition  of  his 
works,  not  in  celebration  of  any  particular 
anniversary,  but  in  recognition  of  them  as 
great  and  fundamental  literary  values  of  our 
time.  The  Municipal  Government  of  Ma¬ 
drid  at  the  same  time  held  a  public  meeting 
in  his  honor. 

Born  near  the  Mediterranean  coast,  in 
the  small  town  of  Monovar,  he  spent  his 
early  childhood  there  in  the  valley  of  the 
Elda.  He  has  often  described  this  landscape 
— the  diaphanous  blue-gray  sky,  the  hills 
with  their  armies  of  gray-green  olive  trees, 
the  almond  trees  with  their  soft  pink  and 
white  blossoms,  waving  palms,  dark  figs, 
scarlet  pomegranates,  green  fields  of  alfalfa, 
winding  old  roads,  white  houses,  extensive 
vineyards,  the  autumn  fragrance  of  crushed 
grapes  in  the  winepresses,  the  penetrating 
odors  of  mountain  rosemary,  thyme,  sage, 
and  wild  marjoram,  and  in  the  far  distance 
the  blue  Mediterranean.  At  the  age  of  eight, 
he  went  to  study  with  the  Scolapian  Fathers 
in  Yecla.  He  writes  that  as  the  leaves  yel¬ 
lowed  in  the  autumn,  and  the  skies  became 
grayer  he  grew  more  and  more  sad  at  the 
prospect  of  this  school.  However,  comply¬ 
ing  with  parental  wishes,  he  left  his  serene 
and  peaceful  Monovar.  For  the  next  eight 
years  Azorin  studied  in  the  ancient  city  of 
Yecla,  which  he  calls  the  severe  city.  His 
sensibility  was  sharpened  by  the  repeated 
contrast  between  these  two  childhood  en¬ 
vironments.  His  love  of  Nature  grew  as  he 
spent  long  hours  gazing  from  his  study 
window  at  the  landscape.  He  delighted  in 


class  expeditions  to  collect  plants  and  in¬ 
sects  and  today  reveals  a  remarkable  knowl¬ 
edge  and  vocabulary  of  botany  and  ento¬ 
mology.  One  of  his  unforgettable  memories 
was  his  first  experience  in  looking  at  the 
moon  through  a  telescope.  On  that  tranquil 
night  he  felt  his  soul  for  the  first  time 
filled  with  deep  delight  and  ineffable  long¬ 
ing  as  he  sensed  the  mystery  of  other  worlds. 

After  his  years  in  Yecla,  Azorin  pursued 
university  studies  in  Valencia,  Granada,  and 
Madrid.  Following  his  first  literary  effort 
at  the  age  of  eight,  he  continued  to  write. 
His  early  years  in  Madrid  were  difficult;  he 
was  forced  by  limited  resources  to  live  in 
an  attic.  Ever  moved  by  his  love  of  books, 
he  bought  those  he  could  and  ate  less  food. 
On  his  calendar  he  noted  the  days  when  his 
diet  was  confined  to  one  roll  for  breakfast 
and  another  for  supper.  In  Madrid,  Azorin 
began  to  write  for  various  newspapers  and 
achieved  growing  success,  not  only  in  jour¬ 
nalism  but  especially  in  creative  writing. 

As  his  fame  has  broadened,  he  has  grown 
more  and  more  inclined  to  shun  it.  He  lives 
today  with  his  wife  in  an  apartment  in 
Madrid,  on  a  quiet  street  within  walking 
distance  of  the  great  hotels  and  avenues, 
the  Museum  of  the  Prado,  and  the  Park  of 
the  Retiro.  He  still  follows  an  arduous  pro¬ 
gram  of  writing,  and  his  life  is  that  of  an 
ascetic.  He  rises  at  two  or  three  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  writes  during  long,  quiet  hours, 
pausing  from  time  to  time  to  gaze  from  his 
balcony  at  the  mysterious  trembling  of  the 
stars.  He  recalls  that  he  was  born  on  a  Sun¬ 
day  at  three-thirty  in  the  morning  and  thus 
explains  his  predilection  for  these  peaceful 
hours  of  early  morning.  For  recreation  he 
strolls  through  the  beautiful  tree-lined  ave¬ 
nues  of  the  Retiro.  He  visits  the  Prado  to 
look  again  at  its  magnificent  paintings.  He 
retains  his  interest  in  books  and  is  today 
President  of  the  Patrons  of  the  National  Li¬ 
brary.  His  evening  meal  is  at  eight,  a  very 
early  hour  for  a  Spaniard,  and  half  an  hour 
later  he  retires. 

Azorin  declares  that  he  would  not  have 
been  able  to  reach  such  an  advanced  age 
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without  the  constant  and  affectionate  solici¬ 
tude  of  his  wife,  Dona  Julia  Guinda  Urzan- 
qui,  of  Upper  Aragon,  to  whom  he  was 
married  in  1908.  He  says  that  he  cannot 
understand  why  writers  do  not  speak  of 
their  wives,  their  companions  in  their  joys 
and  their  afflictions.  Azorin  has  not  been 
negligent  in  this  respect.  We  find  in  his 
works  at  least  three  portraits  of  Dona  Julia. 

Art  has  been  of  primary  importance  to 
Azorin,  and  he  has  always  envisioned  his 
life  as  that  of  a  painter.  From  youth,  he 
has  been  an  ardent  admirer  of  El  Greco 
and  his  exalted  and  mysterious  idealism. 
During  the  three  years  of  the  Spanish  Civil 
War,  which  Azorin  and  his  wife  spent  in 
Paris,  he  visited  the  Louvre  more  than  three 
hundred  times.  There,  he  considers  Rubens 
the  greatest  painter  of  matter  and  Rem¬ 
brandt  the  greatest  painter  of  spirit.  He  ad¬ 
mires  Cezanne  in  his  power  to  eliminate, 
to  choose  the  essential,  and  the  French  Im¬ 
pressionists  in  their  use  of  color  and  light. 
There  is  a  relationship  between  the  quali¬ 
ties  Azorin  admires  in  paintings  and  those 
he  manifests  in  his  own  portrayal  of  land¬ 
scape:  an  ability  to  paint  the  material  and 
pictorial  with  marvelous  shadings  of  color 
and  light;  a  delicate  artistic  sensibility  able 
to  select  the  significant  detail  and  to  elimini- 
nate  the  nonessential,  particularly  in  his 
later  work;  and  finally,  a  feeling  for  essence 
and  spirit — the  great  mystery  of  things. 

If  If 

‘In  the  schools  of  Britain,  and  still  more  astonish¬ 
ingly,  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States,  language 
study  is  on  the  wane.  Is  German  going  the  way  of 
Greek?  Will  Latin  and  French  hold  out  for  long  as 
sole  survivors?  ...  At  a  time  when  the  planners 
should  be  casting  their  linguistic  nets  more  widely 
to  include  Russian,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  if  not  Chinese, 
among  optional  subjects  for  which  opportunities  are 
offered  in  secondary  schools,  they  seem  to  be  acting 
on  the  all-too-facile  assumption  that  our  children 
need  not  bother  their  heads  very  seriously  about  master¬ 
ing  languages  because  good-natured  foreigners  will  be 
able  and  eager  to  talk  to  them  with  embarrassing 
fluency  in  bad  English  long  before  the  dawn  of  the 
twenty-first  century." 

Simeon  Porter  in 
The  Manchester  Guardian  Weekly 


His  works  fall  into  several  periods  and 
reveal  various  trends.  Impressionism  pre¬ 
dominates  till  about  1925,  in  exquisite  paint¬ 
ings  of  Spanish  landscapes  and  types  with 
great  beauty  of  color  and  light  and  a  wealth 
of  sensory  details.  Three  novels  of  the  next 
period — El  cahallero  inactual,  1928,  El  lihro 
de  Lev  ante,  1928,  and  Pueblo,  1930 — reveal 
a  very  original  use  of  a  surrealistic  tech¬ 
nique,  though  the  art  is  essentially  expres- 
sionistic.  As  Azorin  says  in  the  prologue  to 
the  first  of  these  three  novels,  the  image 
does  not  necessarily  correspond  to  external 
reality  but  translates  an  intrinsic  reality. 
There  are  ellipses  in  time,  space,  and  spirit, 
and  things  have  lost  their  normal  relation¬ 
ships  and  dimensions.  The  art  is  dynamic, 
at  times  with  supra-terrestrial  details,  and 
there  are  surprising  correspondences  of  sen¬ 
sations.  In  the  final  period  of  Azorin’s  art 
there  is  a  marked  atmosphere  of  post-ex- 
pressionistic  magic  realism.  Reality  is 
viewed  through  a  subtle  mist  of  dreams.  In 
this  more  static  art,  there  is  a  sense  of  calm 
serenity,  of  equilibrium  between  longing 
and  fulfillment,  between  external  reality 
and  a  spiritual  ideal. 

Throughout  the  work  of  Azorin  in  all 
its  variety  there  is  a  unity  of  purpose :  a  de¬ 
sire  to  seek  the  truth  of  Spain,  her  inherent 
and  eternal  values. 

University  of  Maryland 

U  If 

When  last  heard  of,  literary  prizes  awarded  each 
year  in  France  numbered  765.  At  this  rate  of  more 
than  two  literary  prizes  awarded  each  day,  it  will 
become  increasingly  difficult  for  any  author  ever  to 
escape  such  distinction,  and  the  true  author  of  dis¬ 
tinction  may  soon  be  one  who  managed  never  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  prize. 

Neue  Uterarische  Welt,  published  semi-monthly 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Deutsche  Akademie  fur 
Sprache  und  Dichtung  of  Darmstadt,  has  devoted  its 
October  10,  1952  number  to  a  Sondernummer  Schweiz. 
There  are  many  articles  worth  reading,  especially  Georg 
Gerster’s  study  of  playwright  Max  Frisch.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  however,  no  attempt  is  made  to  inform  the  reader 
of  literary  developments  in  the  French,  Italian  and 
Romansch-speaking  parts  of  Switzerland. 


Camilo  Jose  Cela 

Spain’s  New  Novelist 


By  JACOB  ORNSTEIN  and  JAMES  Y. 

OF  all  the  young  novelists  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  generation  in  Spain,  it  is  defi¬ 
nitely  Camilo  Jose  Cela  (born  May 
II,  1916  in  Iria-Flavia,  La  Coruna)  whose 
star  shines  most  brightly  in  the  literary 
firmament  today.  A  good  ten  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  his  La  fa- 
milia  de  Pascual  Duarte,  perhaps  the  most 
significant  event  in  the  history  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  novel  during  the  past  decade.  At  that 
time  certain  cautious  critics  reserved  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  youthful  author  who  at  the  age 
of  twenty-six  saw  himself  catapulted  into  lit¬ 
erary  prominence.  By  now,  however,  the 
Galician  novelist  has  given  substantial  and 
repeated  proofs  of  his  genuine  talents.  He 
is  virtually  the  only  recent  novelist  to  have 
attracted  attention  beyond  the  Pyrenees  and 
to  have  gained  the  admiration  and  appro¬ 
bation  even  of  the  Spanish  exile  group  in 
the  Americas. 

Camilo  Jose  Cela,  like  the  other  mcfmbers 
of  his  generation  in  Spain,  has  reacted  vio¬ 
lently  against  the  “dehumanizing”  tenden¬ 
cies  so  pronounced  in  the  post-World  War  I 
novelists  such  as  Ramon  Perez  de  Ayala, 
James,  Unamuno  and  Miro.  Seeking  a  foot¬ 
hold  in  traditional  Spanish  realism,  these 
new  novelists  eschew  intellectualized  fig¬ 
ures  and  abstractions,  preferring  to  focus 
their  attention  on  flesh-and-blood  charac¬ 
ters  and  the  realities  of  the  world  which 
surrounds  them.  In  spirit  their  works  are 
probably  closest  to  the  late  nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury  realistic  masters  such  as  Galdos,  Pe- 
reda,  Blasco  Ibanez. 

The  history  of  the  Spanish  novel  records 
few  cases  of  such  stern  and  merciless  real¬ 
ism  as  Cela’s.  The  young  Galician  has  little 
to  say  in  favor  of  mankind.  Few  if  any  rays 
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of  sunshine  penetrate  his  pages,  in  which 
ugliness,  brutality,  selfishness  and  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  “homo  homini  lupus”  predominate. 
Cogent  reasons  exist  for  classifying  him  as 
a  full-fledged  naturalistic  writer.  From  the 
very  beginning  of  his  career,  Don  Camilo 
has  exhibited  a  predilection  and  a  genius 
for  portraying  life,  man  and  society  at  their 
worst. 

In  his  first  novel.  La  familia  de  Pascual 
Duarte  (1942),  Cela  adopted  the  form  and 
even  the  archaic  style  of  the  Golden  Age 
picaresque  novel  to  present  the  autobiogra¬ 
phy  of  a  criminal  awaiting  execution.  Born 
into  the  most  squalid  and  loveless  of  en¬ 
vironments,  Pascual  is  incapable  of  rising 
above  his  milieu.  Despite  a  basically  kind 
disposition,  his  life  is  a  series  of  brutalities 
and  killings.  He  kills  in  turn  a  dog  which 
always  appeared  to  regard  him  reproach¬ 
fully,  a  horse  which  had  thrown  his  wife 
and  caused  her  to  abort,  his  wife’s  lover, 
and  finally  his  hateful,  nagging  mother. 
The  novel,  to  a  large  extent  a  succ^s  de  scan- 
dale,  abounds  in  shocking  incidents.  Pas¬ 
cual  Duarte  merits  comparison  with  some 
of  Dostoevsky’s  psychopathic  protagonists. 
It  is  difficult  to  find  in  Spanish  literature 
a  novel  which  approaches  La  familia  de 
Pascual  Duarte  in  its  sustained  atmosphere 
of  impending  catastrophe,  its  powerful  por¬ 
trayal  of  human  malevolence,  and  in  night¬ 
marish  effects. 

Cela’s  second  novel,  Pabellon  de  reposo 
(1943),  consists  of  a  scries  of  letters  by  sup¬ 
posed  tuberculosis  patients  in  a  sanatorium. 
The  young  writer  dips  his  pen  in  blood  to 
portray  the  anguished  and  tortured  soul- 
states  of  his  protagonists,  in  the  last  stages 
of  consumption.  So  realistically  convincing 
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were  the  letters,  which  first  appeared  in 
serial  form  in  El  Espanol,  that  Cela  received 
a  letter  from  a  physician  imploring  him  to 
discontinue  the  series,  since  his  patients 
were  identifying  themselves  with  the  hap¬ 
less  characters  in  Pabelldn  de  reposo  and 
this  was  retarding  their  progress! 

In  Nuevas  andanzas  y  desventuras  de 
Lazarillo  de  Tormes  (1946),  the  novelist 
presents  a  modern  picaro.  The  new  Laza¬ 
rillo,  of  no  more  illustrious  parentage  than 
his  sixteenth-century  forerunner,  successive¬ 
ly  serves  a  trio  of  wandering  musician- 
sharpers,  a  hermit,  a  group  of  French  acro¬ 
bats  and  finally  a  witch-healer.  The  twen¬ 
tieth-century  Spanish  rogue  is  less  a  carica¬ 
ture,  more  a  flesh-and-blood  character  than 
the  Golden  Age  prototype. 

A  careful  and  conscientious  workman, 
Don  Camilo  devoted  five  years  to  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  his  fourth  and  most  recent  novel.  La 
colmena,  published  in  1952  in  Argentina. 
As  if  manipulating  a  powerful  camera,  Cela 
focusses  upon  one  after  another  of  the 
habitues  who  frequent  Dona  Rosa’s  bar, 
located  in  a  shabby  section  of  Madrid.  La 
colmena  is  the  collective  tragedy  of  pathetic 
individuals  existing  in  a  material  and  spir¬ 
itual  vacuum  and  devoid  of  any  altruism  or 
idealism.  Spanish  criticism  has  been  almost 
unanimous  in  acclaiming  this  novel  as 
Cela’s  masterpiece,  both  for  its  vigorous  sim¬ 
plicity  and  for  the  author’s  artistry  in  evok¬ 
ing  the  atmosphere  of  Madrid  during  the 
final  days  of  World  War  II  and  the  years 
immediately  following.  So  true  to  life  is  it 
that  Gerald  Brenan,  in  his  Literary  Letter 
from  Madrid,  appearing  in  the  August  24, 
1952  issue  of  the  New  Yor\  Times  Bool^ 
Review,  terms  La  colmena  a  documentary 
novel. 

Although  Camilo  Jose  Cela’s  total  pro¬ 
duction  to  date,  aside  from  poems,  short 
stories  and  essays,  consists  of  only  four 
novels,  the  critical  articles  and  reviews  de¬ 
voted  to  him  constitute  a  staggering  bibli¬ 
ography.  Don  Camilo  has  himself  supplied 
a  number  of  statements  which  afford  in¬ 
sight  into  his  aims  and  methods.  Among 
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foreign  writers  he  renders  special  tribute 
to  Dostoevsky,  while  among  Spaniards  it 
is  Baroja  who  influences  him  most  strong¬ 
ly.  To  certain  critics  Cela  is  largely  a  culti¬ 
vator  of  the  novela  barojiana.  It  is  indeed 
true  that  there  is  much  that  is  reminiscent 
of  the  venerable  Basque  novelist  in  his 
works:  their  episodic  and  rambling  struc¬ 
ture,  the  rich  galaxies  of  types  presented,  the 
kaleidoscopic  views  of  society,  the  strong 
attraction  for  outcasts  and  marginal  per¬ 
sonalities,  the  pessimistic  view  of  life.  It  is 
interesting  that  Baroja  to  a  large  extent  re¬ 
ciprocates  the  admiration  of  the  younger 
man.  He  stated  recently:  “Since  the  war 
I  have  read  little.  Old  people  do  not  read 
recent  fiction.  .  .  .  However  I  do  know  of 
one  good  novel.  Its  title  is  La  familia  de 
Pascual  Duarte" 

One  of  the  best  guides  to  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Cela’s  works  is  to  be  found  in  an 
article  written  by  him  and  entitled  “The 
Galley  of  Literature’’  {Insula,  No.  63). 
Much  like  Pio  Baroja,  he  conceives  of  the 
novel  as  a  malleable  and  flexible  instrument 
for  the  mirroring  of  life’s  realities.  The  nov¬ 
elist  is  to  him  “the  keeper  of  the  conscience 
of  his  times  and  his  world’’  whose  duty  it  is 
to  lash  out  against  deceit,  dishonesty  and 
sham. 

His  pessimism  is  stubborn  and  un¬ 
relieved.  He  has  not  hesitated  either  in  his 
novels  or  in  his  critical  statements  to  make 
this  clear.  Last  year  he  commented:  “Life 
is  not  good;  neither  is  man.  .  .  .  Upon  oc¬ 
casion  it  appears  that  man  is  kind  and  in¬ 
telligent.  But  let  us  not  be  deceived.  He 
is  only  hiding  behind  his  mask.” 

A  turning  point  is  at  present  discernible 
in  Cela’s  literary  evolution  as  he  completes 
a  decade  of  novelistic  endeavor.  That  he  is 
moving  away  from  the  sensationalism  of 
his  early  period  is  attested  by  La  colmena. 
His  style  has  also  undergone  a  metamor¬ 
phosis.  The  long  and  pompous  periods, 
loaded  with  metaphors  and  figures,  have 
given  way  to  a  bald,  vigorous  prose,  all  but 
devoid  of  imagery. 

Washington,  D.  C.  and  Davidson  College 
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A  NECROLOGY 

(  With  Some  Items  of  Earlier  Date) 

Paul  Acschimann,  Swiss  poet,  Rollc  (Vaud), 
June. 

Amado  Alonso,  Spanish-born  literary  critic 
and  historian.  Smith  Professor  of  French 
and  Spanish  at  Harvard  University,  Arling¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  May  26,  age  55. 

Ernest  H.  Alton,  Provost  of  Trinity  College, 
one  of  Ireland’s  most  notable  classical  schol¬ 
ars,  Dublin,  February  18,  age  78. 

Resureccion  Maria  de  Azkue,  philologist  and 
musicologist,  Bilbao,  October  13,  1951, 
age  87. 

Mariano  Azuela,  Mexican  author  of  more  than 
20  novels,  largely  of  the  Revolutionary 
genre,  Mexico  City,  March  1,  age  79. 

Andre  Babelon,  French  consul  and  author, 
Geneva,  October  1. 

Ascher  Barasch,  Israeli  novelist  and  translator, 
Tel  Aviv,  June,  age  63. 

Rudolf  Hans  Bartsch,  Styrian  poet,  Graz, 
February,  age  79. 

Joseph  Baruzi,  French  homme  de  lettres,  phi¬ 
losopher  and  musicologist,  Paris,  May  27, 
age  86. 

Gaston  Baty,  French  theater  director,  stage 
producer  and  playwright,  Pelussin  near 
Lyons,  October  13,  age  67. 

Bruno  Bauer,  German-born  linguist,  founder 
and  editor  of  The  German  Review  and 
V dll{erbruc\e ,  creator  of  the  Lingua  method. 
New  York,  September  9,  age  66. 

Pierre  Bernus,  French  journalist,  Paris,  De¬ 
cember  22,  1951. 

Fritz  Ernst  Bettauer  (also  known  as  Fritz 
Ernst),  German  poet  and  Novellen  writer, 
Berlin,;  April,  age  65. 

Waldemar  Bonsels,  much  translated  German 
author  of  Die  Biene  Maja,  Indienfahrt,  etc., 
Ambach,  Bavaria,  July  31,  age  72. 

Giuseppe  Antonio  Borgese,  Italian-American 
author  and  scholar,  Fiesole,  December  4, 
age  70. 

Joseph  Bornstein,  German-American  journal¬ 
ist,  formerly  co-editor  of  Das  Tagebuch, 
New  York,  June. 

Rodolfo  Bottachiari,  Italian  Germanist,  author 
of  several  works  on  Romantic  literature, 
Rome,  December,  age  67. 

Albert  Brackmann,  German  historian,  Berlin, 
March,  age  81. 


Emile  Br6hicr,  member  of  the  French  Insti¬ 
tute,  historian  of  philosophy,  Paris,  Febru¬ 
ary  4,  age  76. 

Joseph  Brin,  associate  publisher  of  The  Jewish 
Advocate^  Professor  of  Semantics  in  Boston 
University,  author  of  five  books  on  public 
speaking  and  semantics,  Brookline,  Mass., 
March  21,  age  54. 

Fritz  Brockhaus,  German  publisher,  senior 
member  of  the  well  known  Brockhaus  firm, 
Leipzig,  July  3,  age  78. 

Milton  Alexander  Buchanan,  Canadian  critic 
of  Spanish  literature,  Toronto,  May  7,  age  74. 

Emile  Bur6,  French  journalist,  editor-in-chief 
of  L’Ordre,  Paris,  June  2. 

Licinio  Cappelli,  founder  of  ♦he  Cappelli  pub¬ 
lishing  house,  Bologna,  February  10,  age  87. 

Jose  Maria  Carretero  (“El  Caballero  Audaz’’), 
Spanish  novelist  and  journalist,  Madrid,  De¬ 
cember  2,  1951,  age  62. 

Henry  Charpentier,  French  poet  and  Mallar- 
me  scholar,  Paris,  September  13,  age  63. 

Helene  Christaller,  German  novelist,  Jugen- 
heim  a.d.  Bergstrasse,  January  31,  on  her 
80th  birthday. 

Romain  Coolus,  French  playwright,  founder 
and  president  of  the  Confederation  Inter¬ 
nationale  des  Societes  d’Auteurs,  Paris,  Sep¬ 
tember  10. 

Kathleen  Coyle,  Irish-American  novelist, 
Philadelphia,  March  25,  age  66. 

Jacques  Crepet,  French  homme  de  lettres  and 
Baudelaire  scholar,  Paris,  March  6. 

Benedetto  Croce,  Naples,  November  20,  age  86. 

Carlos  Cuervo  Borda,  Colombian  historian  and 
diplomat,  Bogota,  January  20,  age  56. 

James  W.  Curran,  Irish-born  Canadian  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Star,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  February  20,  age  87. 

Ralph  Deakin,  British  author,  foreign  news 
editor  of  The  Times,  London,  December  19, 
age  64. 

Andre  Delattre,  author  of  books  on  Voltaire 
and  Juste  Olivier,  Associate  Professor  of 
Romance  Languages  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Geneva,  August  27,  age  51. 

G.  Delpy,  French  Hispanist,  Sorbonne  pro¬ 
fessor,  Paris,  December  1 1 . 

Paul  Dermee,  French  poet,  Paris,  December 
27,  1951. 
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Leonhard  Deutsch,  Austrian  musicologist  and 
compiler  of  several  collections  of  folk  songs, 
New  York,  February  24,  age  65. 

John  Dewey,  New  York  City,  June  1,  age  92. 

Norman  Douglas,  Austrian-born  Scottish 
novelist  and  essayist,  Capri,  February  9,  age 
83. 

Bruno  Dressier,  founder  of  Biichergildc  Guten¬ 
berg,  Zurich,  August,  age  74. 

Jacques  Dyssord,  French  poet  and  novelist, 
Villejuif,  December  20. 

Wilhelm  Ehlers,  German  journalist  and  the¬ 
ater  critic,  Berlin,  September,  age  61. 

Paul  Eluard,  French  poet.  Surrealist,  author 
of  more  than  70  books,  politically  prominent 
in  the  French  resistance  and  later  in  the 
Communist  movement,  Charenton  near 
Paris,  November  18,  age  57. 

William  James  Entwistle,  British  philologian 
and  critic,  Oxford,  June  13,  age  56. 

Jacob  N.  Epstein,  scholar  of  rabbinical  litera¬ 
ture,  former  Dean  of  Hebrew  University  in 
Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  February  29,  age  73. 

Maurits  Esser  (pseudonym  Gerard  van  Ecke- 
ren),  October  22,  1951. 

Otto  Van  Eyss,  Hungarian-born  playwright 
and  movie  script  w'riter,  Hollywood,  May, 
age  48. 

Lucien  Fabre,  French  novelist,  1923  Goncourt 
winner,  Paris,  November  26,  age  63. 

John  Jeffery  Farnol,  British  novelist,  August 
9,  age  74. 

Eugene  Fasquclle,  French  publisher,  Paris, 
February,  age  88. 

Hans  Feist,  German  poet  and  translator,  Ber¬ 
lin,  November,  age  65. 

Albert  Gabriel  Fcuillcrat,  French-born  Eliza¬ 
bethan  scholar,  Professor  Emeritus  of  French 
at  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  No¬ 
vember  3,  age  78. 

Jacinto  Fombona  Pachano,  Venezuelan  poet, 
Caracas,  February  6, 1951,  age  50. 

Elena  Fortun  (Encarnacion  Aragoneses  Ur- 
quijo),  popular  Spanish  writer  of  juveniles, 
Madrid,  May  8,  age  66. 

Gilbert  Frankau,  prolific  British  novelist. 
Hove,  November  4,  age  68. 

Robert  Freund,  formerly  art  publisher  of 
Munich  and  Vienna,  partner  in  Piper  & 
Co.  of  Munich,  New  York,  January  29,  age 
65. 

Barnett  Friedbcrg,  British  journalist,  editor  of 
Jewish  Graphic  and  Jewish  Guardian,  Polo- 
get,  Sussex,  May,  age  72. 

Anna  Erika  Bjerkander  Fries,  Swedish-born 
poet  and  translator,  long  a  resident  of  the 
U.  S.,  New  York,  March  19,  age  75. 


Paul  Gavault,  French  dramatist,  Paris,  De¬ 
cember  28,  1951. 

Philadelphc  dc  Gerdc,  Oc  poetess  of  the  Jilibre 
generation,  Bagneres  de  Bigorre,  age  81. 

John  M.  Gibbon,  Canadian  novelist  and  non¬ 
fiction  writer,  founder  and  first  president  of 
the  Canadian  Authors’  Association,  Mont¬ 
real,  July  2,  age  77. 

Oskar  Goldberg,  philologist,  philosopher, 
mythologist.  Kabbalah  scholar,  author  of 
Die  Wirt^lichkeit  der  Hebrder,  southern 
France,  August  13,  age  67. 

Enrique  Gonzdlez  Martinez,  Mexican  lyric 
poet,  Mexico  City,  February  19,  age  81. 

Rene  Gouzy,  Swiss  journalist  and  author  of 
travel  books,  Geneva,  November,  age  75. 

Sammy  Gronemann,  German  Zionist  legal  au¬ 
thority  and  versatile  writer,  Tel  Aviv, 
March,  age  77. 

Rene  Grousset,  member  of  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy,  author  of  many  works  on  arts,  phi¬ 
losophy  and  civilization  of  the  Orient,  Paris. 
September  12,  age  67. 

Jacinto  Guerrero,  Spanish  musicologist  and 
composer,  president  of  the  Sociedad  de  Au- 
torcs  Espanoles,  Madrid,  September  15, 
1951,  age  50. 

Alexander  Xaver  Gwerdcr,  Swiss  poet,  Arles, 
September  14,  age  29. 

Knut  Hamsun,  Norwegian  novelist  and  Nobel 
Prize  winner,  Grimstadt,  February  19,  age 
92. 

Steen  Hasselbalch,  Danish  publisher,  Copen¬ 
hagen,  December  11. 

Ian  Hay  (John  Hay  Beith),  British  novelist 
and  humorist,  Petcrsfield,  Hampshire,  Sep¬ 
tember  22,  age  76. 

Sven  Anders  Hedin,  Swedish  explorer  and  au¬ 
thor,  Stockholm,  November  26,  age  87. 

Federico  Henriqucz  Carvajal,  Dominican  edu¬ 
cator  and  writer,  close  associate  of  Jose 
Marti,  Ciudad  Trujillo,  February  5,  age  103. 

Marcel  Hervieu,  former  editor  of  Je  sais  tout, 
Paris,  April  7. 

Max  Rene  Hesse,  German  novelist,  Buenos 
Aires,  December,  age  67. 

Sir  Leonard  Hill,  English  physiologist  and 
writer,  Lowestoft,  England,  March  30,  age 
86. 

Karl  Jakob  Hirsch  (pseudonym:  Joe  Gassner, 
Karl  Bottner),  German  stage  painter,  au¬ 
thor  and  journalist,  Munich,  July  9,  age  59. 

Friedrich  Hirth,  Vienna-born  literary  histo¬ 
rian,  Heine  scholar  and  editor  of  Heine’s 
correspondence,  Mainz,  December,  age  75. 

Paul  Theodor  Hoffmann,  German  theatrical 
historian  and  publicist,  Hamburg,  July,  age 
61. 
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Felix  Huch,  cousin  of  Ricarda  Huch,  German 
physician  and  writer,  author  of  novels  on 
Beethoven  and  Mozart,  Tutzing  near  Mu¬ 
nich,  July,  age  71. 

Eugene  Jolas,  American-born  French-educated 
author  and  poet,  founder  and  editor  ( 1927  to 
1938)  of  transition,  Paris,  May  26,  age  59. 

Ludwig  Kaas,  Canon  of  Saint  Peter’s,  formerly 
prominent  figure  in  German  Zentrum  party, 
author  of  philosophical  works,  Vatican  City, 
April  25. 

Walther  Keller,  German  publisher,  founder, 
in  1927,  of  the  literary  monthly  Weltstim- 
men,  Stuttgart,  March  30,  age  83. 

Sir  Frederick  Kenyon,  British  Bible  authority, 
August  23,  age  89. 

Hermann  Kesser,  German-born  Swiss  novelist 
and  playwright,  Basel,  April  8,  age  72. 

Adachi  Kinnosuke,  Japanese  journalist,  inter¬ 
preter  of  Far  Eastern  events,  contributor  to 
leading  periodicals,  Tokyo,  January  13,  age 
80. 

Carl  August  Klein,  former  editor  of  Blatter  fur 
die  Kunst  and  oldest  member  of  the  George- 
Kreis,  Hamburg,  age  84. 

Alexandra  Mihkailovna  Kollontay,  Russian 
diplomat,  author  of  several  books  on  social 
problems,  Moscow,  March  9,  age  80. 

Carl  von  Kraus,  German  philologist  and  lit¬ 
erary  historian,  Munich,  April,  age  84. 

Erich  Kuhnert,  dean  of  German  scholarly  li- 
brarianship,  formerly  director  of  the  Preus- 
sische  Staatsbibliothek,  Gottingen,  Decem¬ 
ber,  age  90. 

Zenon  Kuzela,  Ukrainian  anthropologist,  lin¬ 
guist  and  literary  historian,  Paris,  May  24, 
age  70. 

Jacob  Landau,  Vienna-born  journalist,  founder 
of  the  Jewish  Telegraphic  Agency,  New 
York,  January  31,  age  59. 

Carl  Albert  Lange,  German  poet,  Hamburg, 
December,  age  61. 

Carl  F.  Langenscheidt,  German  publisher,  Ber¬ 
lin,  June,  age  82. 

Benjamin  Lassus,  dean  of  the  Frendi  press, 
Mesnil-le-Roi  (Seine<t-Oise),  February  7, 
age  103. 

Abel  Lefranc,  French  Shakespeare  scholar 
and  Rabelais  expert,  Paris,  November  26, 
age  89. 

Josef  Leitgeb,  Austrian  poet,  Innsbruck,  April 
10,  age  55. 

Heinrich  Lilienfein,  German  playwright  and 
novelist,  secretary  general  of  the  Schiller 
Foundation,  Weimar,  December,  age  74. 

Lord  Alexander  Dunlop  Lindsay,  Scottish- 
born  philosopher,  for  25  years  Master  of 


Balliol  College,  Oxford,  Keele,  Staffordshire, 
March  18,  age  72. 

Paul  Locard,  French  music  critic,  Paris,  Janu¬ 
ary  23. 

Margaret  Gabrielle  Long  (Marjorie  Bowen, 
also  known  by  her  other  pseudonyms 
George  R.  Preedy  and  Joseph  Shearing), 
prolific  British  novelist  and  biographer, 
London,  December  23,  age  64. 

Ferdinand  Lot,  French  historian  and  phi¬ 
lologist,  Fontenay-aux-Roses,  July  20,  age  85. 

Benito  Lynch,  Argentine  novelist  and  journal¬ 
ist,  La  Plata,  December  23,  1951,  age  66. 

Sylvia  Lynd,  British  poet,  critic,  novelist,  Lon¬ 
don,  February  21,  age  62. 

Sir  Desmond  MacCarthy,  British  art,  litera¬ 
ture  and  drama  critic,  Cambridge,  June  7, 
age  75. 

Elizabeth  Mackintosh  (pseudonyms  Gordon 
Daviot  and  Josephine  Tey),  playwright  and 
writer  of  detective  stories,  London,  February 
13,  age  55. 

Francisco  Madrid,  Spanish-born  journalist  and 
playwright  residing  in  Argentina,  Buenos 
Aires,  February. 

Otto  Maier,  German  publisher,  Ravensburg, 
July,  age  62. 

Henri  Malorey,  French  homme  de  lettres, 
Tours,  March  28. 

Leopold  Marchand,  French  playwright,  Paris, 
November  25,  age  61. 

Shri  Mashruwala,  Indian  author  on  public 
questions,  editor  of  Harijan,  Wardha,  Sep¬ 
tember  9,  age  61. 

Charles  Maurras,  former  co-editor  of  L’ Action 
Branqaise,  member  of  the  French  Academy 
but  expelled  after  the  Liberation,  sentenced 
to  life  imprisonment  for  alleged  treasonable 
activities  during  Nazi  occupation  but  re¬ 
leased  in  1951,  Tours,  November  16,  age  84. 

Isaac  Mazepa,  Ukrainian  statesman  and  author 
of  books  on  Ukrainian  political  history, 
Augsburg,  Germany,  March  18,  age  68. 

Henri  Membre,  French  author.  Honorary  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  French  Center  of  the  P.  E.  N. 
Club,  Paris,  May. 

Ewald  Mendel,  German  journalist,  former  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  of  Berliner  Morgenpost,  Wies¬ 
baden,  July,  age  69. 

Victor  Meyer-Eckhardt,  German  novelist,  poet 
and  philosopher,  Breyell,  September  2,  age 
62. 

Simon  Millner,  native  of  Switzerland,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Spinoza  Foundation  of  America,  edi¬ 
tor  of  Gazith,  New  York,  January  14,  age 
69. 

Alfred  Moller,  German  playwright,  Berlin,  age 
76. 
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Fcrcnc  Molnar,  Hungarian  playwright,  New 
York,  April  1,  age  74. 

Attilio  Momigliano,  Italian  literary  historian 
and  educator,  Flo-ence,  April  5,  age  69. 

Maria  Montessori,  Italian  educational  reform¬ 
er,  Noordwijk,  Netherlands,  May  5,  age  81. 

Alfred  Neumann,  German  novelist,  Lugano, 
Switzerland,  October  2,  age  57. 

Luis  Nueda,  Spanish  bibliographer,  Madrid, 
September,  age  69. 

Hans  Oertel,  German  Sanskrit  scholar,  Mu¬ 
nich,  February  7,  age  83. 

Alexander  Oldenbourg,  German  publisher, 
Munich,  October,  age  72. 

Emil  Oprecht,  Swiss  publisher,  owner  of  Eu- 
ropa-Verlag,  Zurich,  October  8,  age  57. 

Vittorio  Emanuele  Orlando,  Italian  statesman 
and  publicist,  Rome,  December  1,  age  92. 

Gilberto  Owen,  Mexican  poet,  March. 

Felix  Palavicini,  Mexican  historian,  founder  of 
El  Universal,  Todo  and  other  publications, 
Mexico  City,  February  10,  age  71. 

Pio  Perrone,  publisher  of  11  Messaggero,  Rome, 
January  16,  age  75. 

The  R.  P.  Pichon,  French  biographer,  Arpa- 
jon  (Seine-et-Oise),  March  12. 

Charles  Plisnier,  Belgian  novelist  and  play¬ 
wright,  Goncourt  winner  in  1937,  Brussels, 
July  19,  age  56. 

Ernest  Prevost,  French  poet,  founder  of  La 
Revue  des  Poetes,  August,  age  80. 

Max  Pulver,  Swiss  Expressionistic  author, 
graphologist  and  psychologist,  Zurich,  June 
16,  age  63. 

Arthur  Rehbein  (pseudonym:  Atz  von  Rhyn), 
German  poet,  travel  writer  and  journalist, 
Berlin,  February,  age  85. 

Francisco  Rojas  Gonzalez,  Mexican  novelist 
and  ethnographer,  January,  age  48. 

Henriette  Roland  Hoist-van  der  Schalk,  Dutch 
Socialist  champion  of  women’s  rights,  au¬ 
thor  of  books  on  Gandhi,  Romain  Rolland, 
etc.,  Amsterdam,  November  21,  age  93. 

J.  Rub6n  Romero,  Mexican  poet,  novelist  and 
diplomat,  Mexico  City,  July  4,  age  62. 

A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach,  one  of  the  world’s  fore¬ 
most  rare  book  collectors  and  bibliophiles, 
Philadelphia,  July  1,  age  75. 

Michael  I.  Rostovtzeff,  Russian-born  arche¬ 
ologist  and  historian,  author  of  many  au¬ 
thoritative  works  written  in  various  lan¬ 
guages,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  age  81. 

Julien  Rouge,  French  Germanist,  Professor 
Emeritus  at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris,  May  1, 
age  86. 

Pedro  Sdnehez  de  Neyra,  author  of  more  than 
30  comedies,  Madrid,  1951. 

Jose  Maria  Sandoval,  Rector  of  the  University 


of  Honduras,  Tegucigalpa,  February  25, 
age  82. 

George  Santayana,  Rome,  September  26,  age 

88. 

Alberto  Savinio  (Andrea  De  Chirico),  Italian 
writer  and  Surrealist,  Rome,  May  6,  age  61. 

Wilhelm  Schafer,  German  novelist,  Oberlin- 
gen  am  Bodensee,  January  20,  age  84. 

Wilhelm  Schirp,  German  aphorist,  October, 
age  78. 

Werner  A.  Schlippe,  German  translator  of 
Sacha  Guitry,  Louis  Verneuil,  et  al.,  Berlin, 
November. 

Erich  Schmidt,  German  publisher,  Berlin,  May 

22. 

Wilhelm  Schmidtbonn,  German  poet,  play¬ 
wright  and  novelist,  Bad  Godesberg,  July, 
age  76. 

Paul  Schoeck,  German  Swiss  Mundart  poet, 
Giimlingen  near  Bern,  July,  age  77. 

Wilhelm  Schulz,  German  painter,  caricaturist 
(Simplizissimus),  poet,  novelist,  Munich, 
March  16,  age  87. 

Hermann  Schwarz,  German  philosopher, 
Darmstadt,  January,  age  88. 

Count  Carlo  Sforza,  Italian  statesman  and  au¬ 
thor,  Rome,  September  4,  age  78. 

Reeves  Shaw,  short-story  writer  and  editor  of 
The  Strand  Magazine,  near  London,  March 
16,  age  66. 

Rudolf  Sieezynski,  Austrian  composer  and  au¬ 
thor,  creator  of  the  famous  song  “Wien, 
Wien,  nur  du  allein,’’  Vienna,  May,  age  75. 

Eva  Sikelianos,  widow  of  Greek  poet  Angelos 
Sikelianos,  inspirer  of  the  revival  of  the 
Delphic  Festival  in  modern  times,  Athens, 
June  4,  age  77. 

Hermann  Sorgel,  German  philosopher  and 
poet,  Munich,  December  25,  age  68. 

Wilhelm  Speyer,  German  novelist,  Basel,  De¬ 
cember  1,  age  65. 

Frana  Sramek,  Czech  novelist,  playwright 
and  poet,  Sobotka,  July  1,  age  75. 

Felix  Staehelin,  Swiss  historian,  Basel,  age  78. 

Mme  Still,  Russian  writer,  Meudon  (Seine), 
October  7. 

Egon  H.  Strassburger,  German  writer  and 
journalist,  Berlin,  June,  age  75. 

Heinz  Stroh,  German  journalist,  author  and 
drama  critic,  Nuremberg,  February  10,  age 
53. 

Fortunat  Strowski,  French  critic,  Sorbonne 
Professor  and  member  of  the  Academie  des 
Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques,  Neuilly-sur- 
Seine,  July  13,  age  86. 

Abanindranath  Tagore,  Bengali  artist,  writer 
of  short  stories  and  juveniles,  December 
1951. 
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lean  Tharaud,  the  younger  of  the  Tharaud 
brothers,  Paris,  April  9,  age  74. 

Karel  Joan  Lodewijk  Albcrdingk  Thijm 
(Lodewijk  van  Deyssel),  Dutch  writer, 
Haarlem,  January  26. 

George  Thomas,  British  novelist,  London, 
April  27,  age  49. 

Alfredo  de  la  Torre,  Mexican  journalist  and 
publicist,  editor  of  Excelsior,  June  9. 

Carlos  M.  Trelles,  Cuban  bibliographer, 
Matanzas,  Cuba,  May  31,  1951,  age  85. 

Siegfried  von  der  Trenck,  German  jurist,  poet, 
translator  of  Dante,  Berlin,  December  12, 
1951,  age  70. 

Nicolas  Maria  Urgoiti,  Spanish  publisher, 
Madrid,  October  8,  1951,  age  82. 

Vincenzo  Ussani,  Italian  educator  and  noted 
Latinist,  Rome,  February  2,  age  82. 

Louis  Verneuil,  French  playwright,  Paris,  No¬ 
vember  3,  age  59. 

Francois  Veuillot,  French  author,  Paris,  July 


Under  the  time-honored  pretext  of  protecting  minors 
from  the  corrupting  influence  of  pornographic  or  other¬ 
wise  detrimental  books,  literary  (and  by  more  than 
mere  implication  political)  censorship  is  trying  to 
worm  its  way  back  into  many  countries.  Lately,  at¬ 
tempts  by  the  state  to  pass  a  new  “Schund  und 
Schmutz" -Gesetz  have  provoked  vivid  discussion  in 
Western  Germany  and  brought  almost  unanimous  pro¬ 
test  by  authors’  and  publishers’  organizations.  The 
tieue  Uterarische  Welt,  now  edited  by  Frank  Thiess, 
ironically  asks  the  state-appointed  judges  what  is  and 
what  is  not  to  be  considered  “obscene,  war-mongering, 
crime-furthering  or  inducing  racial  prejudice,’’  and 
urges  them  to  have  the  courage  openly  to  prohibit  for 
reading  by  minors  such  books  as,  for  instance,  the 
Old  Testament,  Goethe’s  Wilhelm  Meister  and  Roman 
Elegies,  which  feature  a  generous  dose  of  incidents 
likely  to  come  under  the  heading  of  “moral  turpi¬ 
tude’’;  the  Iliad,  the  Old  Testament  (a  three-time 
loser  on  “moral”  grounds),  and  the  Nibelttngenlied, 
as  “incentives  to  war”;  Goethe’s  Goetz,  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  and  Faust,  Schiller’s  Die  Rauber  and  Wallen¬ 
stein,  Hauptmann’s  Die  Weber  and  Der  Biberpelz,  as 
“glorifying  crime”;  Shakespeare’s  The  Merchant  of 
Venice  as  “anti-Semitic,”  his  Othello  as  biased  towards 
colored  people,  and  Karl  May’s  Winnetou  as  insulting 
to  the  racial  pride  of  the  American  Indians.  This  abbre¬ 
viated  list,  states  the  author  of  this  all-too-symptomatic 
miscellany  Tips  fur  Landessittenrichter,  could  indeed 
be  enlarged  at  will.  .  .  . 

In  all  ages  since  there  has  been  a  Church,  cloistered 
monks  and  patient  scholars  have  shut  out  the  noises 
of  the  world  and  labored  loyally  at  putting  the 
Church’s  records  in  order.  The  Jesuit  theologian  Marcel 
Viller  began  the  publication  of  his  Dictionnaire  de 
spiritualite  ascetiqne  et  mystique.  Doctrine  et  histoire 
(Paris.  Beauchesne)  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
but  the  fifteen  fascicles  which  have  thus  far  appeared 


Clara  Viebig,  German  novelist,  Berlin,  July  31, 
age  92. 

Roger  Vitrac,  French  dramatic  author,  Paris, 
January  22,  age  52. 

Ignatz  Wiemeler,  German  book  designer, 
Hamburg,  May,  age  56. 

Richard  Wintzer,  German  composer,  painter 
and  writer,  Berlin,  age  87. 

Emil  Witting,  Siebenbiirgen  author  of  animal 
stories,  Hermannstadt,  April  16,  age  72. 
Karl  Wolf,  German  literary  historian,  London, 
June,  age  76. 

Emil  Wolff,  German  Anglicist,  Hamburg, 
April,  age  73. 

Karl  Wollf,  German-born  dramaturgist  and 
writer,  prominent  in  many  literary  organi¬ 
zations  and  learned  societies,  London,  June 
18,  age  75. 

A.  S.  E.  Yehuda,  Jerusalem-born  authority  on 
Rabbinical  language  and  literature.  New 
York,  August  25,  1951,  age  75. 

Ernst  Zahn,  Swiss  novelist,  Zurich,  February 
12,  age  85. 

If  « 

have  not  yet  reached  the  end  of  the  letter  C.  Deteriora¬ 
tion  of  Father  Viller’s  eyes  has  forced  him  to  abandon 
supervision  of  the  work,  and  the  new  general  editor  is 
Father  Charles  Baumgartner  of  the  French  Jesuit  fac¬ 
ulty  at  Enghien  in  Belgium.  Father  Viller  is  still  a  con¬ 
tributor,  but  since  scarcely  one-fourth  of  the  dictionary 
is  as  yet  in  print,  the  prospect  is  that  it  will  require 
another  generation  to  complete  it.  A  considerable 
fraction  of  the  contributors  to  the  work  are  Jesuits,  but 
all  the  leading  Orders,  as  well  as  members  of  the  secu¬ 
lar  clergy,  have  a  part  in  it. 

The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
great  Chilean  bibliographer,  scholar,  and  writer  Jos6 
Toribio  Medina  was  observed  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
at  a  series  of  meetings  on  November  6,  7,  and  8,  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  the 
Library  of  Congress,  and  the  Embassy  of  Chile.  Au¬ 
thoritative  speakers  who  discussed  various  aspects  of 
Medina’s  extraordinary  contribution  to  culture  were 
Alberto  Lleras,  Secretary  of  the  Pan  American  Union; 
Chilean  Ambassador  Felix  Nieto  del  Rio;  Lawrence  C. 
Wroth  of  the  Providence  Public  Library;  Sarah  E. 
Roberts  of  the  Department  of  State;  Francisco  Gon- 
zilez  de  Cossio  of  the  Mexican  National  Archives; 
Jose  Lopez  del  Castillo  of  the  Manila  Bureau  of  Public 
Libraries;  Arthur  P.  Whitaker  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  President  Abraham  A.  Neuman  of  Drop- 
sie  College;  Irene  A.  Wright  of  the  Department  of 
State;  Robert  A.  Nesmith,  the  New  York  City  nu¬ 
mismatist;  Federico  de  Onis  of  Columbia  University; 
Arturo  Torres-Rioseco  of  the  University  of  California; 
Paul  T.  and  Charles  M.  Lancaster  of  Vanderbilt  Uni¬ 
versity;  Charles  E.  Kany  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia;  Martin  Gusinde  of  the  Catholic  University; 
Hellmut  Lehmann-Haupt  of  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research;  Roscoe  R.  Hill  of  the  National  Archives; 
Honduran  Ambassador  Rafael  Hcliodoro  Valle;  Maury 
A.  Bromsen  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
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Recent  Trends  in  Kajt{a  Criticism 

By  Heinz  Politzcr 

Now  that  Franz  Kafka  has  been  pronounced 
a  “classic”  by  his  inclusion  in  the  Modern  Li¬ 
brary  series  { Selected  Stories  of  Franz  Kafl{a. 
New  York.  1952),  it  seems  opportune  to  take 
stock  of  some  of  the  Kafka  material  showered 
upon  us  during  the  last  two  years. 

Max  Brod  has  allowed  the  printing  of  Kaf¬ 
ka’s  letter  to  his  father  ( Die  Neue  Rundschau. 
LXIII:2,  pp.  191-231.  The  letter  will  also  be 
included  in  the  volume  Hochzeitsvorbereitun- 
gen  auf  dem  Lande,  to  be  published  within  the 
framework  of  the  Gesammelte  Wer^e).  This 
document  had  been  quoted  extensively  by 
Brod  and  others  before  it  was  made  accessible 
to  the  public.  It  offers  many  invaluable  clues 
to  Kafka’s  creative  processes,  and  many  contra¬ 
dictory  statements  about  his  personal  situa¬ 
tion.  Ostensibly  Brod  arranged  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Kafka’s  Brief e  an  Milena  (Frankfurt 
a.M.  S.  Fischer.  [  Lizenzausgabe  von  Schocken 
Books.  New  York]  1952).  His  interest  in  Mi¬ 
lena  Jesenska  followed  Kafka’s  broken  engage¬ 
ments  with  Felice  B.  and  J.  W.,  and  preceded 
his  euphorically  happy  union  with  Dora  Dy- 
mant.  A  Czech  Gentile  and  the  most  articu¬ 
late  among  Kafka’s  loves,  Mileni  met  the 
writer  with  a  passion  that  forced  the  utterance 
of  some  of  his  most  incisive  self-accusations. 
Willy  Haas,  the  editor,  admits  that  he  has 
eliminated  from  the  text  “certain  passages  out 
of  consideration  for  persons  who  are  still 
alive.”  This  procedure  is  both  detrimental  and 
superfluous.  For  Kafka’s  attitude  toward  his 
family  and  his  entourage  has  already  been  ex¬ 
pressed  unmistakably  in  his  published  narra¬ 
tions.  The  bewildered  reader  asks  for  the  rea¬ 
sons  of  Brod’s  and  Haas’s  self-imposed  censor¬ 
ship.  Another  publication  of  great  biographical 
interest  is  Gustav  Janouch’s  Gesprdche  mit 
Kafl{a.  Erinnerungen  und  Aufzeichnungen 
(Frankfurt  a.M.  S.  Fischer.  1951).  Janouch,  a 
young  musician  and  enthusiast  for  all  things 
literary,  conversed  with  Kafka  during  the 
writer’s  last  years.  His  devotion  made  him  the 
perfect  receptacle  for  Kafka’s  aphorisms  and 
reflections,  which  in  this  memoir  have  miracu¬ 
lously  preserved  their  ring  of  authenticity. 

All  these  publications  show  Kafka  the  man 
rather  than  Kafka  the  writer.  They  reveal  the 
charm  of  a  very  young  man  and  the  irony  and 
despair  of  a  very  modern  artist.  Indeed,  the 


trance  of  creation  was  the  only  antidote  Kafka 
possessed  against  the  lingering  feeling  of  his 
personal  decline.  He  succeeded  in  producing 
durably  beautiful  images  of  his  inner  world, 
but  failed  in  his  attempts  to  master  his  own 
life,  and  never  dreamed  of  being  a  guide  to 
others.  As  such,  however,  he  is  described  by 
Max  Brod  (Franz  Kafkja  als  wegweisende 
Gestalt.  St.  Gallen.  Tschudy.  n.d.).  The  pam¬ 
phlet  contains  a  reaflFlrmation  of  Brod’s  belief 
in  an  “optimistic”  Kafka,  and  is  noteworthy 
mostly  on  account  of  some  hitherto  unpub¬ 
lished  Kafka  letters. 

The  endeavors  to  advertise  as  a  teacher  a 
student  who,  as  it  were,  was  at  his  best  when 
describing  the  nightmarish  qualities  of  school 
life,  have  contributed  essentially  to  the  detrac¬ 
tion  and  the  misunderstanding  which  Kafka 
has  recently  incurred.  Gunther  Anders’  Kafl^a, 
pro  und  contra  (see  B.  A.  26:3,  p.  266)  argues 
less  against  Kafka  than  against  the  Kafka 
image  erected  by  Brod  and  his  Prague  friends. 
And  one  has  to  agree  with  William  Hubben, 
who,  in  Four  Prophets  of  Our  Destiny.  Kierf^e- 
gaard.  Dostoevsl^y.  Nietzsche.  Kafkjz  (New 
York.  Macmillan.  1952),  asks  whether  he  is 
justified  in  including  our  writer  among  the 
“prophets”  of  his  choice.  For  Kafka  is  “. . .  the 
outstanding  heir  of  some  of  the  debts  to  man¬ 
kind  which  [the  other  three  prophets]  left 
behind,  their  unpaid  notes,  their  angry  threats, 
and  the  uneasy  rumors  their  voices  had  set  in 
motion  among  the  many  who  were  unsure  of 
the  future.  .  .  .”  Even  nearer  to  historical  in¬ 
sight  comes  Hans  Egon  Holthusen  when  he 
claims:  “Kafka’s  work  is  one  great  myth  of 
frustration.  His  assertions  lie  beyond  optimism 
and  pessimism.  [For  they  contain]  a  truth  of 
a  new  and  ambiguously  paradoxical  structure 
which  defies  logical  methods.”  (Der  unbe- 
hauste  Mensch.  Motive  und  Probleme  der  mo- 
dernen  Uteratur.  Miinchen.  Piper.  1952.) 

But  the  translation  of  Kafka’s  visionary 
world  into  ideological  patterns  continues  un¬ 
abated.  Max  Bense  (Die  Theorie  Franz  Kaf- 
}{as.  Koln.  Kiepenheuer  &  Witsch.  1952)  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  writer  the  methods  of  his  basically 
Existentialistic  Literaturmetaphysil(,  without 
being  able  to  explain  either  himself  or  Kafka. 
Erich  Fromm  has  produced  a  new  translation 
of  Kafka  into  “psychoanalysis”  (Theodor 
Reik)  in  The  Forgotten  Language.  An  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Understanding  of  Dreams,  Fairy 
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Tales  and  Myths  (New  York.  Rinehart.  1951. 
pp.  249-263).  To  Fromm,  K.’s  arrest  in  the 
very  first  sentence  of  The  Trial  has  the  sym¬ 
bolic  meaning  that  “K.  has  an  awareness  that 
he  is  arrested  and  blocked  in  his  own  develop¬ 
ment.”  Fromm’s  trouvaille  is  a  half-truth,  his 
mistake  primarily  one  of  linguistic  interpreta¬ 
tion.  In  German,  K.  “wurde  verhaftet”  (by 
the  police).  ‘‘To  be  arrested  in  his  develop¬ 
ment”  would  correspond  to  the  German  ‘‘er 
war  verhaftet”  (seiner  infantilen  Neurose, 
probably;  “einer  Sache  verhaftet  sein”  =  ‘‘to 
be  involved  in  something”).  This  misconcep¬ 
tion  serves  as  a  basis  of  a  rationalization  in  the 
grand  style. 

At  long  last  literary  historians  have  come 
to  realize  that  Kafka’s  works  are  essentially  lit¬ 
erary  documents  worthy  of  investigation. 
Moreover,  they  expect  a  rejuvenation  of  their 
own  discipline  by  this  discovery.  “New  writers 
who  catch  our  eye  force  us  literary  historians 
to  re-examine  our  methods.  This  is,  beyond  the 
present  Kafka  boom,  the  importance  of  Kafka 
for  our  field.”  (Clemens  Heselhaus  in  Kafl^as 
Erzdhljormen  [Deutsche  Vierteljahrsschrift 
fiir  Uteraturwissenschaft  und  Geistesge- 
schichte.  XXVI ;3,  pp.  352-376].)  Heselhaus 
classifies  Kafka’s  structure  of  narration  as  an 
“anti-fairy  tale.”  Although  he  comes  very  close 
to  W.  H.  Auden’s  definition  of  Kafka’s  novels 
as  “detective  stories  in  reverse,”  Heselhaus’ 
essay  is  an  original  stq)  in  the  direction  of  the 
long  overdue  evaluation  of  Kafka’s  epic 
achievements  in  the  terms  of  Gattungsge- 
schichte.  Friedrich  Beissner  approaches  his 
subject  with  the  acumen  of  a  philologist  ( Der 
Erzdhler  Franz  Kafl(a.  Stuttgart.  Kohlham- 
mer.  1952).  According  to  him,  Kafka’s  merits 
lie  in  his  transformation  of  reality  into  a  flaw¬ 
lessly  constructed  and  autonomous  piece  of  lit¬ 
erature.  Therefore  Beissner  concentrates  on 
stylistic  analyses.  In  one  of  his  notes  he  tries 
to  organize  the  maze  of  variants  that,  to  the 
present  day,  constitute  the  body  of  Kafka’s 
texts.  This  note  is  exemplary.  For  only  by 
working  for  a  philologically  reliable  Kafka  edi¬ 
tion — and,  consequently,  for  reliable  transla¬ 
tions — can  we  hope  to  arrive  at  an  interpreta¬ 
tion,  both  creative  and  responsible,  of  this 
writer  who  was  for  so  long  so  badly  neglected, 
and  who  is  now  so  badly  praised. 

Oberlin  College 

Albrecht  Goes 

By  Waldo  C.  Peebles 

His  name  might  well  be  of  Dutch  or  some 
other  foreign  origin,  but  the  man  is  a  thorough¬ 
going  German,  descendant  of  a  long  line  of 


Swabian  pastors.  A  country  pastor  himself,  the 
j)oet  was  born  in  1908  near  the  village  in  which 
Morike  was  a  pastor.  Today  he  lives  in  Gebers- 
heim  near  Stuttgart  with  his  wife  and  three 
daughters.  He  has  left  his  native  province  only 
for  purposes  of  education  and  training  and  for 
five  years  of  service  as  a  chaplain  on  the  East¬ 
ern  Front. 

Goes’s  literary  apprenticeship  was  spent  in 
the  stern  school  of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung, 
dating  from  1936,  and  his  journalistic  efforts 
were  accompanied  by  the  production  of  poems, 
short  stories  and  religious  plays.  Wittig  Verlag 
has  recently  printed  a  limited  edition  of  three 
short  essays  by  Goes  under  the  tide  Kranl^en- 
visite,  which  describes  his  pastoral  visits  to 
sickrooms  and  hospitals.  The  litde  book  con¬ 
tains  a  biographical  sketch  and  a  list  of  publi¬ 
cations  up  to  May  1952.  Among  the  twenty- 
five  items  Goes  considers  the  most  important 
one  to  be  Gedichte.  1930-1950  (see  B.  A.  26:1, 
p.  61).  One  of  these  poems  affords  a  clue  to 
Goes’s  attitude  toward  the  last  war: 

Welchem  Zicl  wir  slerbcn? 

Nicht  dem  Vatcrland. 

Nicht,  dass  die  Enkel  und  Erben 
Von  neuem  Lander  erwerben, 

Mit  des  Hasses  griingiftigen  Schwaden 
Von  neuem  die  Seele  beladen, 

Von  neuem  die  Seele  beladen 
Mit  patriotischem  Tand. 

Welchem  Glauben  wir  It  bcn? 

Uns  ward  dies  Land  zu  klein. 

Die  in  Panzern  verbrannt  und  in  Graben 
Verschuttet,  die  uns  umschweben, 

Die  Toten,  huben  und  driiben, 

Was  wolln  sie,  als  dass  wir  begriiben 
Den  bewaffneten  Wahn  und  endlich, 

Endlich  Bruder  sei’n. 

Another  poem  exemplifies  Goes’s  simplicity 
of  language,  his  calmness  and  sense  of  security: 

Regen  und  Regenwind 
Singen  mich  wach, 

Schwarz  ist  das  Fensterkreuz, 

Still  das  Gemach. 

Decke  sich  sacht  bewegt, 

Weib  atmet  rein, 

Magdlein  weint  leise  auf, 

Schlaft  wieder  ein — 

Turmuhr  sagt  Mitternacht, 

Lebenstag  ruht. 

Alles  ist  heimatnah, 

Heimat  ist  gut. 

The  deep  sincerity  of  the  man,  his  warm  sym¬ 
pathy  and  his  trust  in  the  mysterious  forces 
that  direct  our  destiny  are  embodied  in  his 
poem  Unendlich\eit: 
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Wer  wciss  der  Vogel  Plug? 

Und  wer  den  Weg  des  Windes? 

Wer  folgt  dem  Wolkenzug, 

Dem  Lacheln  des  Kindes, 

Dem  Licht  im  Weizenfeld, 

Dem  Fall  der  Regentropfen, 

Dem  Herbstlied  aller  Well: 

Friichte,  die  niederklopfen? 

Du  wiirdest  arm  und  alt, 

Eh  dass  du  konnst  durchdringen 
Die  ewige  Gewalt 
In  den  geringen  Dingen. 

Two  brilliant  examples  of  Goes’s  noteworthy 
essays  are  Rede  auj  Hermann  Hesse  (Frank¬ 
furt  a.M.  S.  Fischer.  1947)  and  MorH^e  (Stutt¬ 
gart.  Cotta.  1938).  During  the  war  (1942) 
Goes  published  a  collection  of  essays,  Die  guten 
Gejdhrten,  in  which  he  sought  to  describe  his 
humanistic  background.  Goethe,  Mozart  and 
Hofmannsthal  are  representative  of  the  thirty 
spiritual  companions  evoked.  After  the  war,  in 
1949,  this  work  was  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  seventeen  essays  under  the  title  Von  Mensch 
zu  Mensch  (S.  Fischer). 

Unruhige  Nacht  (Hamburg.  Wittig.  1950), 
a  Novelle,  has  established  Goes’s  fame  well  be¬ 
yond  the  frontiers  of  his  homeland.  The  book’s 
success  is  measured  in  terms  of  eight  editions 
and  the  appearance  of  translations  in  many  lan¬ 
guages.  “This  attempt  to  raise  the  voice  of  ac¬ 
cusation  and  solace,  to  speak  of  humaneness 
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in  the  midst  of  inhumanity,”  the  author  states, 
“has  been  understood  afar  off,  even  beyond  the 
country’s  borders.”  The  publishers  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  edition,  titled  Arrow  to  the  Heart  (Lon¬ 
don.  Michael  Joseph.  1951),  declared:  “We  be¬ 
lieve  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  moving  novels 
to  have  come  out  of  Germany  (or  indeed,  Eu¬ 
rope)  since  the  war.  Its  story  is  simple — a  Lu¬ 
theran  pastor’s  visit  to  attend  a  deserter’s  exe¬ 
cution — but  its  underlying  theme  of  the  sur¬ 
vival  among  the  jungle  ethics  of  war  of  the 
fundamental  virtues  of  goodness,  courage  and 
Christian  charity,  makes  it  a  deeply  impressive 
book.” 

The  chaplain  of  the  story  is  Goes  himself, 
and  he  is  distinguished  by  the  same  tenderness, 
love  of  humanity,  fidelity  to  duty  and  hatred 
of  war  that  characterize  his  poetry.  He  ren¬ 
ders  effective  service  as  a  member  of  that  corps 
of  chaplains  which  Hitler  was  on  the  verge 
of  abolishing,  since  he  believed  that  it  made 
no  contribution  to  his  one  single  aim — ^the  win¬ 
ning  of  the  war.  The  book  is  not  concerned 
with  batdes  and  military  strategy.  It  is  an  eye¬ 
witness  account  of  the  impact  of  war  on  the 
conduct  and  emotions  of  individuals  during  a 
single  eventful  night.  The  story  is  beautifully 
and  delicately  told  in  poetic  prose  with  the 
abundance  of  literary  allusions  to  be  expected 
of  a  writer  of  Goes’s  background  whose  spirit¬ 
ual  sustenance  has  been  derived  from  the 
purest  sources. 

Goes  is  a  distinctly  significant  author  who 
deserves  to  be  better  known  in  this  country. 
We  hope  that  his  future  work  will  not  pass 
unnoticed. 

Boston  University 

Bibliophilic  Societies  for  the  People 
By  Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
In  America  we  arc  likely  to  think  of  biblio¬ 
philic  societies  as  rather  exclusive  organizations 
such  as  the  Grolier  Club  or  the  Club  of  Odd 
Volumes  which  require  high  membership  dues 
and  issue  expensive  books  in  limited  editions. 
Although  this  is  not  quite  a  true  picture,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  general  idea.  In  Scandinavia  the 
vigorous  and  aggressive  activity  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  organizations  for  printing  and  distributing 
fine  books  at  prices  within  the  reach  of  college 
professors  and  farm  hands  has  obviated  this 
impression. 

The  latest  publications  of  the  Swedish  S^l- 
skapet  Bokvannerna  include  three  handsome 
editions  of  Swedish  classics  and  a  delightful 
study  of  book<ollccting.  Georg  Stiernhiclm’s 
Hercules,  with  a  remarkable  series  of  illus¬ 
trations  by  Sven  Ljungberg,  is  No.  13  in  the 
scries  Bokvannens  Bibliotek.  No.  14  is  Fred- 
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rik  Ccdcrborgh’s  Ottar  Trallings  Lefnads- 
malning,  illustrated  by  Ragnar  Linden,  an  at¬ 
tractive  edition  of  the  famous  early  nineteenth- 
century  realistic  novel.  No.  16  in  Bokvannens 
Bibliotek  is  a  useful  little  vademecum  for  read¬ 
ers  by  Sigurd  Mohlenbrock,  city  librarian  in 
Norrkdping,  under  the  title  Bol{en  och  Vi. 
The  list  of  good  reading  at  the  end  is  especially 
valuable.  The  modest  annual  fee  of  fifteen 
kroner  not  only  includes  a  subscription  to  Bot{- 
vdnnen  (eight  numbers  a  year)  but  also  the 
privilege  of  receiving  the  annual  book  gift. 

In  1950  a  Selskabet  Bogvennerne  was  started 
in  Denmark  with  purposes  similar  to  those  of 
its  Swedish  namesake,  and  its  publications  are 
equally  attractive  and  inexpensive.  Among  its 
recent  books  are  Den  Bla  Hund  i  Bombadilla, 
a  scries  of  informal  essays  on  French  themes 
by  Andreas  Vinding,  long-time  Danish  resi¬ 
dent  of  Paris  who  passed  away  in  1950.  An¬ 
other  is  a  Danish  translation  of  a  volume  of 
poems  by  Nils  Ferlin,  the  Swedish  poet,  under 
the  title  of  Med  Mange  Kul0rte  Lygter  and 
provided  with  striking  wood  engravings  by 
Fredc  Christoffersen.  A  third  title  is  Pallc 
Lauring’s  Bpgernes  Uv,  a  whimsical  piece 
with  illustrations  by  Ebbe  Sadolin  that  will  ap¬ 
peal  to  every  lover  of  fine  books. 

University  of  Kentucl{y  Libraries 
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Critical  Bibliography  of  the  Term 
‘‘Latin  America’*  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century 

By  Jose  Sanchez 

This  term  has  been  discussed  at  great  length 
and  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  early 
twentieth  century.  The  following  references 

show  that  it  was  in  use  much  earlier. 

1898:  Hezekiath  Butterworth.  South  America.  New 
York.  Doubleday  and  McClure  Co.  1898. — The 
opening  sentence  of  the  Preface  reads:  “This 
volume  relates  the  story  of  liberty  and  progress 
in  Latin  America.”  In  the  second  paragraph  it 
refers  to  the  “Latin  republics  of  the  Andes.” 

1898:  A.  L.  Garraux.  Bihliographie  bresilienne.  Cata¬ 
logue  des  ouvrages  franfais  et  latins  relatifs  au 
Bresil,  1500—1898.  Paris.  1898. — There  is  one 
direct  reference  to  “Amcrique  Latine,”  which 
refers  to  the  title  below. 

1892:  Henri  Avenel.  L'Ammque  Latine.  Paris.  1892. 
— No  explanation  of  the  title  is  found  in  the 
book,  nor  is  there  any  other  reference  to  this 
term  throughout  the  work. 

1885:  Revue  du  Monde  Latin. — The  first  number  of 
this  famous  journal  appeared  in  Paris  in  1885. 
Despite  its  profusion  of  information  and  news 
concerning  Latin  America,  the  words  “Ameri- 
que”  and  “Latine”  are  not  used  jointly. 

1882:  Ad.-F.  de  Fontpertuis.  Les  etats  latins  de  I’Ame- 
rique.  Paris.  A.  Degorce-Cabot,  editeur.  1882. 
(Bibliothcque  de  vulgarisation). — Chapter  I  is 
entitled:  “L’Amcrique  Latine,”  and  in  the 
“Avant-Propos”  the  author  explains  in  a  foot¬ 
note  that  “ethnographiquement,  ces  mots  latin, 
latine  sont  des  expressions  fausses,  mais  I’ex- 
pression  d’anglo-saxon,  d’anglo-saxonne  ne  Test 
pas  moins.” 

1882:  Emilio  Martin.  La  poesia  lirica  en  Cuba.  Oviedo. 
Imp.  de  Vallina  y  Cia.  1882. — Page  IX  of  the 
introduction  says:  “La  America  Latina  etiene 
una  literatura  que  le  sea  peculiar.’”  And  again 
on  page  86:  “Los  hijos  de  la  America  latina. . . .” 

1871:  La  America  Latina.  Periodico  politico,  literario, 
comercial  e  industrial. — Published  in  Paris,  ac¬ 
cording  to  announcement  found  in  El  Federal 
(Mexico),  February,  1871,  No.  32. 

1864:  Carlos  Calvo.  Annales  historiques  de  la  revolu¬ 
tion  de  I’Amerique  Latine,  accompagnees  de 
documents  a  I'appui,  de  I’annee  1808  jusqu’a  la 
reconnaissance  par  les  etats  europeens  de  I'inde- 
pendance  de  ce  vaste  continent.  5  vols.  Paris. 
1864-1867. — Calvo  uses  the  term  repeatedly  as 
if  it  were  a  common  and  ordinary  expression. 

1863:  J.  M.  Torres  Caicedo.  Ensayos  biogrdficos  y  de 
crttica  literaria.  3  vols.  Paris.  1863-1868. — In 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  137,  we  find:  “La  historia  de  la 
federacion  en  la  America  latina  esti  escrita  en 
sangre.” 

1862:  Recueil  complet  des  traites,  conventions,  capitu¬ 
lations,  armistices  et  autres  actes  diplomatiques 
de  tous  les  etats  de  I’Amerique  Latine.  7  vols. 
Paris.  1862-1866. 

University  of  Illinois  ( Chicago) 
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^  Carlo  Alianello.  Soldati  del  re.  Milano. 

Mondadori.  1952.  161  pages.  800  1. 

Now  over  fifty,  Alianello  has  not  written  a 
great  deal  but  his  relatively  slender  production 
has  been  of  high  caliber.  The  present  work  is 
no  exception.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  type  of  historical  novel.  The  tone  and  color 
of  the  times — in  this  case  the  Neapolitan  Revo¬ 
lution  of  1848 — are  portrayed  with  impercep¬ 
tible,  yet  carefully  chosen  detail  and  with  mag¬ 
nificent  economy,  leaving  the  author  free  to 
concentrate  on  the  characters  and  complica¬ 
tions  of  his  plot.  The  gallery  of  individuals — 
again  very  carefully  but  unobtrusively  selected 
for  their  symbolic  roles — is  small,  but  each  one 
is  sharply  drawn  and  infused  with  life  in  his 
own  right. 

Best  of  all  is  the  kind  of  pictorial  quality  of 
some  of  the  scenes:  the  young  lancer  gallop¬ 
ing  through  the  barricades,  the  revolutionaries 
sniping  from  a  private  dining  room  in  a  Santa 
Brigida  hotel,  the  humble  sentry  resisting  the 
mob — these  are  so  well  done  as  to  make  the 
reader  feel  he  has  been  an  eyewitness.  Scrupu¬ 
lous  but  not  pedantic  detail  in  contemporary 
decor  and  topography  adds  to  the  realistic  im¬ 
pact.  A  fine  work  and  a  very  enjoyable  story. 

T.  G.  Bergtn 
Yale  University 

^  Stefan  Andres.  Die  Sintflut.  II:  Die  Arche. 
Miinchen.  Piper.  1951.  679  pages.  19.50 
dm. 

This  volume  describes  “the  deeds  and  suffer¬ 
ings  of  a  few  citizens,  selfless  terrorists  and 
lovers”  who  attempt  to  be  human  within  the 
omnipotent  state.  The  rise  to  power  of  the 
totalitarian  “normalizer”  which  was  described 
in  the  first  volume  is  here  presented  in  its  con¬ 
sequences.  The  pitiless  machinery  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  monster  state  threatens  everything  decent 
and  destroys  it  wherever  it  can. 

Andres  has  a  real  gift  for  extending  every¬ 
day  situations  into  generally  valid  principles 
and  for  drawing  clear-cut  consequences  in  an 
undidactic  manner,  such  as  the  uncompromis¬ 
ing  opposition  to  every  form  of  anti-Semitism. 
We  shall  have  to  wait  for  the  appearance  of 
the  third  volume  to  come  to  a  final  verdict 
as  to  whether  this  generously  planned  projec¬ 
tion  of  familiar  political  experiences  into  the 
generally  human  has  completely  succeeded. 
The  first  two  volumes  are  in  the  affirmative. 

Karl  O.  Paetel 
Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 


^  Schalom  Asch.  Moses.  Richard  Jordan,  tr. 

Zurich.  Diana.  1953.  567  pages. 

This  is  the  German  translation  of  Schalom 
Asch’s  great  Biblical  novel  about  the  giant  of 
the  ancient  world  whose  code  of  laws  and 
ethics  has  formed  the  foundation  not  only  of 
the  Jewish  religion,  but  of  most  nations  of  the 
world.  Asch  paints  Moses  and  his  era  more 
fully  and  in  brighter  colors  than  the  Bible  does; 
and  he  interweaves  in  his  story  lively  discus¬ 
sions  about  monotheism,  polytheism,  and  athe¬ 
ism.  No  doubt,  Moses  is  one  of  the  master- 
works  of  Asch,  who  is  the  Nestor  of  the  au¬ 
thors  writing  in  that  dying  language,  Yiddish, 
and  one  of  the  great  writers  of  our  times. 

Rudolph  Seiden 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

^  Anna  Banti.  Le  donne  muoiono.  Mdano. 

Mondadori.  1951.  123  pages.  500  1. 

The  distinguished  literary  editor  of  Paragone 
of  Florence  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  women  writers  in  Italy  today.  She 
was  recently  awarded  one  of  the  Viareggio  lit¬ 
erary  prizes  for  this  her  latest  work,  which  is 
a  collection  of  four  short  stories  entitled  Co- 
nosco  una  famiglia,  I  porci,  Le  donne  muoiono, 
and  Lavinia  fuggita,  dating  from  1938  to  1950. 
The  last  story  deserves  sp)ecial  attention,  for  it 
reveals  the  author’s  keen  analytical  approach 
and  sensitive  style  in  the  portrayal  of  the  fem¬ 
inine  world,  a  subject  matter  frequently  chosen 
by  her.  It  will  confirm  her  position  as  one 
of  the  most  engaging  writers  of  contemporary 
Italian  fiction. 

Karl  Ludwig  Selig 
University  of  Connecticut 

^  Arturo  Barea.  Unamuno.  Use  Barea,  tr. 

New  Haven,  Conn.  Yale  University  Press. 
1952.  61  pages.  $2.50. 

This  is  a  short  but  lively  account  of  Unamuno’s 
life  and  work.  The  subtitle  reads:  “A  Writer’s 
Concern  with  the  Problems  of  Modern  Spain 
and  of  Humanity.”  Sr.  Barea  follows  this  close¬ 
ly  and  analyzes  in  three  chapters  “Unamuno 
and  the  National  Problem,”  “The  Tragic  Sense 
of  Life”  and  “The  Poet  in  Unamuno.”  This 
last  chapter  includes  a  fairly  complete  account 
of  Unamuno’s  literary  activity  not  only  in  the 
field  of  poetry  but  also  in  the  novel.  The  reader 
might  consider  the  blending  of  novel  and  po¬ 
etry  under  the  heading  “The  Poet”  somewhat 
far-fetched;  however,  Barea ’s  method  would 
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have  been  entirely  endorsed  by  Unamuno  him¬ 
self,  who  always  emphasized  that  any  literary 
production  worthy  of  the  name  is  essentially 
poetry. 

This  highly  readable  book  is  handsomely 
printed.  It  is  a  volume  in  the  series  Studies  in 
Modern  European  Literature  and  Thought 
edited  by  Professor  Erich  Heller  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  College  of  Swansea. 

JosS  Ferrater  Mora 
Bryn  Mawr  College 

^  Werner  Bergengruen.  Der  letzte  Ritt- 
meister.  Zurich.  Die  Arche.  1952.  372 
pages.  15.40  Sw.  fr. 

This  cycle  of  twenty-four  Novellen  again 
demonstrates  Bergengruen’s  mastery  of  the 
short  story.  The  diverse  tales,  presented  with 
dramatic  tensions,  become  symbolic  of  a  pass¬ 
ing  age,  of  which  the  captain  of  cavalry  is  the 
last  representative.  In  the  captain  the  author 
creates  the  noble-minded  soldier  whose  chiv¬ 
alry  lies  in  his  magnanimity,  his  high  sense 
of  honor,  his  friendly  humor  and  his  festive 
attitude  toward  life.  Those  who  know  Ber¬ 
gengruen  will  immediately  recognize  him  in 
the  hero,  whose  fate  and  stories  are  but  the 
poetic  transmutations  of  the  author’s  own  ex¬ 
periences.  Ida  Bentz 

Vienna 

^  Jean  Cocteau.  Bacchus.  Paris.  Gallimard. 
1952.  218  pages. 

It  is  curious  that  Sartre  and  Cocteau  have  both 
recendy  written  plays  ostensibly  about  the  six¬ 
teenth-century  religious  wars  in  Germany,  yet 
both  obviously  about  today’s  torments.  Bacchus 
is  more  interesting  and  less  long-winded  than 
Le  Diable  et  le  Bon  Dieu,  though  most  of  its 
action  takes  place  off  stage  and  it,  even  more 
than  Sartre’s  tragedy,  concentrates  its  mean¬ 
ing  in  philosophical  discussions. 

Cocteau’s  hero,  the  Bacchus  of  the  tide,  is 
a  peasant  boy,  Hans,  who  impersonates  the 
god  in  one  of  the  nature  rituals  surviving  from 
primitive  religions  in  which  the  protagonist  is 
sacrificed  to  bring  life  to  his  people.  The 
Roman  Church,  here  represented  by  a  Cardi¬ 
nal  and  a  Bishop,  has  countenanced  these 
pagan  rites,  concluded  by  the  burning  of  the 
god  in  effigy,  because  the  peasants  enjoy  a 
masquerade  to  which  they  are  accustomed  and 
which  releases  tensions  dangerous  to  their 
lords.  But  in  a  period  when  the  hierarchies  of 
both  Church  and  State  are  being  attacked  by 
“Brother  Martin’’  and  his  heretical  disciples, 
of  whom  Hans  is  believed  to  be  one,  the  au¬ 
thorities  are  perplexed  and  divided,  and  even¬ 


tually  the  “ruling  circles’’  claim  their  victim, 
one  of  many  martyred  in  the  cause  of  intellec¬ 
tual  progress. 

This  tragic  climax,  anticipated  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  play,  is  postponed  by  long  talks 
that  are  somewhat  too  slow-moving  to  be  very 
interesting  on  the  stage.  Tolerance  and  intoler¬ 
ance,  cruelty  and  mercy  are  pitted  against  each 
other,  and,  as  usual,  the  intelligent  and  the 
innocent  are  sacrificed  to  the  habit-rooted 
power  of  the  possessors. 

In  style  the  play  is  a  far  cry  from  the  fan¬ 
tasies  of  Orphee.  It  plausibly  preserves  the 
classic  unities  of  place,  time  and  action,  pro¬ 
vides  sympathetic  roles  for  the  hero  and  the 
one  heroine,  played  by  Jean-Louis  Barrault  and 
Madeleine  Renaud,  and  gives  the  audience  a 
handsome  casde  setting  and  gorgeous  cos¬ 
tumes.  Winifred  Smith 

Vassar  College 

^  Benedetto  Croce.  Primi  saggi.  Bari.  La- 
terza.  3rd  ed.,  1951.  xvi -f- 206  pages. 
1,200  1. 

In  this  volume  we  find  reprinted  two  impor¬ 
tant  early  essays  of  Croce,  La  storia  ridotta 
sotto  il  concetto  generate  deWarte  and  La  cri- 
tica  letteraria,  first  published  in  1893  and  1894 
respectively.  Also  included  are  three  critical 
essays  (from  journals  now  difficult  to  find) 
dealing  with  the  polemic  which  ensued.  Since 
Croce  had  chosen  not  to  alter  essentially  the 
original  text,  these  essays  are  of  utmost  im¬ 
portance  for  the  study  of  the  development  of 
his  ideas  and  theories  as  elaborated  later  in 
the  Estetica  and  the  Breviario  di  estetica,  and 
for  historiography  in  the  Logica  come  scienza 
del  concetto  puro  and  the  Teoria  e  storia  della 
storiografia.  Karl  Ludwig  Selig 

University  of  Connecticut 

^  Aage  Dons.  Den  svundne  Tid  er  ej  forbi. 
Kpbenhavn.  Gyldendal.  1950.  237  pages. 
12.75  kr. 

The  author  appropriately  has  dedicated  this 
novel  to  his  mother,  for  in  the  moving  account 
of  a  boy’s  youth  and  development  is  to  be 
found  one  of  the  most  beautiful  characteriza¬ 
tions  of  a  mother  in  present-day  Danish  lit¬ 
erature.  The  memorable  portrait  of  Minna 
Aim  is  as  vivid  as  it  is  attractive.  In  this,  his 
best  novel,  Aage  Dons  reveals  impressively  his 
unusually  penetrating  insight  together  with  his 
technical  mastery  of  his  literary  medium, 
marked  by  rare  artistic  restraint  and  truth¬ 
fulness. 

Richard  Becl^ 
University  of  North  Dal^ota 
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*  Andr6  Franco! s-Poncet.  Carnets  d’un  cap- 
tif.  Paris.  Fayard.  9th  cd.,  1952. 429  pages. 
800  fr. 

In  1943  Fran9ois-Poncct,  who  was  the  last 
French  Ambassador  in  Berlin  before  the  war, 
was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  Gestapo  and 
taken  to  Itter,  an  old  castle  in  the  mountains 
of  Southern  Germany,  where  he  joined  several 
eminent  Frenchmen,  all  captives  of  Hider.  A 
few  months  later  he  was  transferred  to  Hir- 
schegg,  a  tourist  resort  on  the  high  hills  bor¬ 
dering  Austria.  With  many  other  captives  of 
all  nationalities,  he  lived  in  a  hotel  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  residence  for  people  the  Ger¬ 
mans  wanted  to  keep  under  surveillance,  and 
perhaps  as  hostages.  The  French  Ambassador 
spent  about  two  years  at  Hirschegg  and  was 
finally  delivered  by  French  troops  advancing 
into  Germany.  The  narration  of  his  life  as  a 
captive  is  written  with  a  keen  sense  of  ob¬ 
servation  spiced  with  refined  humor;  he  de¬ 
scribes  the  successive  reactions  of  the  Germans 
during  the  slow  but  sure  destruction  of  their 
war  power,  and  their  final  collapse.  A  most 
interesting  story  from  all  points  of  view. 

Edmond  de  faive 
Gulf  Par1{^  College 

^  Romulo  Gallegos.  La  brizna  de  paja  en  el 
viento.  La  Habana.  Selecta.  1952.  332 
pages. 

A  new  novel  by  a  writer  of  such  caliber  is  a 
literary  event  of  some  importance.  This  is  his 
first  novel  since  Sobre  la  misma  tierra  (1943). 
Some  critics  said  that  Don  Romulo  had  had 
his  say,  that  Pobre  negro  marked  the  beginning 
of  his  decline;  others  knew  better.  Here  now 
is  an  exciting  novel  in  many  respects.  It  has 
a  fast-moving  plot  which  reveals  the  crafts¬ 
manship  of  Dona  Barbara;  it  has  a  stimulating, 
new  literary  style,  short  sentences,  short  para¬ 
graphs  and  short  chapters;  its  locale  is  Cuba. 

Born  as  a  result  of  his  haven  in  that  country. 
La  brizna  de  paja  en  el  viento  is  a  story  of  the 
plstolerismo  among  the  university  students  of 
Havana.  Confronted  by  the  political  reality 
of  the  dictatorship,  the  student  body  moves 
blindly  to  combat  that  social  evil  through  Di¬ 
rect  Action  Groups.  The  leadership  degener¬ 
ates,  the  ideals  are  lost  along  the  way,  and 
the  plstolero  or  gangster  element  emerges  as 
the  controlling  factor.  Caught  in  this  frustrat¬ 
ing  hour  of  their  national  political  life  are 
Florencia  Azearate  and  Juan  Luis  Marino,  in 
love  with  each  other  since  childhood  but  sep¬ 
arated  by  the  vast  social  breach  that  sets  the 
senor’s  daughter  apart  from  his  peon’s  son. 
Perhaps  in  no  other  book  has  Gallegos  set 


forth  more  clearly  his  never-ending  faith  in 
humanity. 

It  is  a  dangerous  thing,  and  Gallegos  knows 
it,  to  stray  from  one’s  own  soil  when  writing. 
But  the  craftsman  overcomes  the  difficulty. 
True,  we  miss  the  local  color  of  Venezuela,  so 
familiar  to  us  in  his  other  novels,  and  yet  La 
brizna  de  paja  en  el  viento  is  perhaps  the  au¬ 
thor’s  best  novel  since  Dona  Barbara.  Like  the 
Cuban  linotypists  who  set  it  up,  we  could 
hardly  wait  to  see  how  it  ended.  No,  Don 
R6mulo  is  not  through.  He  has  many  other 
things  still  in  his  knapsack,  and  some  very 
exciting  and  novel  ones  they  are  too! 

Lowell  Dunham 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

*  Rudolf  Hagelstange.  Ballade  vom  ver- 
schiitteten  Leben.  Wiesbaden.  Insel.  1952. 
70  pages.  6.80  dm. 

An  AP  news  item  dated  Warsaw,  June  17, 
1951,  reported  that  Polish  workmen,  while 
clearing  a  German  bunker  near  Gdynia,  found 
inside  two  men,  one  of  whom  died  immedi¬ 
ately  after  having  taken  a  few  steps  into  the 
light  of  day.  They  were  the  last  of  six  Ger¬ 
man  soldiers  who,  by  the  dynamiting  of  this 
German  underground  storage  depot  early  in 
1945,  had  been  shut  off  from  the  outer  world. 
The  undestroyed  air  shaft  and  the  vast  food 
supplies  kept  them  alive.  Two  of  the  trapped 
men  committed  suicide  after  a  short  while; 
two  more  fell  sick  and  died. 

Hagelstange’s  deeply  moving  and  spiritual¬ 
ly  engulfing  “Ballade  of  Life  Entombed”  is 
based  on  this  unusual,  probably  unprecedented 
occurrence  and  interprets  the  destiny  of  the 
V er schiitteten  as  the  symbol  of  life  in  our 
menaced  age: 

Da  steht  der  Staub  auf,  stiebt  und  wirbelt  nieder, 
bedeekt  den  staubgeformten  Adam,  wirft  ihn 
zuriick  ins  Nichts  und  lasst  ihn  ruhen. 

Dann  ruft  das  Licht,  Geschlcchter  um  Geschlecht, 
die  Ungebornen,  die  Verlorenen,  dass  sie  zeugen 
aus  tausend  schwarzen  Stillen  endlich 
ein  einziges  belles  Kind. 

The  Deutsche  Kritikerpreis  1952  fiir  Literatur 
has  rightfully  been  awarded  to  the  author  of 
this  exceptional  and  remarkable  poem. 

E.  E.  N. 

^  Albert  Helman.  De  laaiende  stilte.  Amster¬ 
dam.  Amsterdamsche  Boeken  Couranten- 
maatschappij.  1952.  299  pages.  8.50  fl. 

The  three  elements  which  make  for  a  good 
novel — style,  composition  and  psychological 
depth — are  here  present  to  an  exceptional  de¬ 
gree  of  perfection.  They  support  each  other. 
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resulting  in  a  work  which  climaxes  the  au¬ 
thor’s  career. 

The  book  is  strongly  reminiscent  of  De  stille 
plantage  (1931),  to  which  the  author  refers  in 
a  preface.  It  deals  with  the  same  motive;  even 
the  names  of  the  main  characters  are  the  same. 
But  in  De  laaiende  stilte  the  story  of  a  Hugue¬ 
not  family’s  attempt  to  settle  in  Surinam  after 
their  flight  from  France  and  subsequent  stay 
in  Amsterdam  merely  serves  as  a  starting  point 
from  which  to  consider  more  general  prob¬ 
lems.  The  real  topic  is  the  purpose  of  human 
existence,  particularly  in  the  light  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrine  of  predestination,  personified 
in  the  main  character,  Agnes  d’Esternay, 
whose  journal  is  here  presented.  Perhaps  the 
most  vital  figure  after  Agnes  is  the  negro  slave 
who  becomes  her  idol.  TTie  slave,  almost  con¬ 
verted  to  the  Catholic  religion,  ultimately  falls 
back  into  the  primitive  beliefs  of  his  race. 

Here  is  a  brilliant  example  of  Dutch  prose 
which  augurs  well  for  a  further  development 
of  Dutch  literature  and  language. 

r.  W.  L.  Scheltema 
Library  of  Congress 

*  Hermann  Hesse.  Zwei  Idyllen.  Frankfurt 
a.M.  Suhrkamp.  1952.  87  pages.  6.50  dm. 
This  little  volume  represents  a  gift  from 
Hesse’s  good  friend,  publisher  Peter  Suhr¬ 
kamp,  on  the  author’s  75th  birthday.  Although 
these  two  idyls  in  classic  hexameters  are  unique 
in  Hesse’s  work,  he  evidently  delighted  in  this 
play  of  verse  and  form.  The  first,  Stunden 
im  Garten,  originally  published  in  1935  in  Die 
Neue  Rundschau,  is  full  of  symbolism,  as  when 
Hesse  speaks  of  the  magic  power  of  fire: 

Mir  zum  BcispicI  bedeutet  das  Feucr  (nebst  viclem, 
das  cs  bedeutet) 

.\uch  cinen  chemisch-symbolischcn  Dienst  an  dcr 
Gottheit, 

Heisst  mir  Ruckwandlung  dcr  Viclfalt  ins  Einc,  und 
ich  bin 

Pricster  dabei  und  Dicner,  vollziche  und  werde 
vollzogcn.  .  .  . 

The  second,  Der  lahme  Knabe,  published  pri¬ 
vately  in  1936  as  an  offering  to  his  sister  Adele 
on  her  60th  birthday,  here  becomes  for  the  first 
time  accessible  to  a  larger  public.  It  is  based  on 
a  childhood  experience  contrasting  the  differ¬ 
ent  backgrounds  of  two  boys  who  are  drawn 
to  each  other  and  yet  cannot  bridge  the  social 
barriers  that  separate  them. 

Johannes  Malthaner 
University  of  Ot^lahoma 


*  Arthur  Honegger.  Je  suis  compositeur. 
Paris.  Conquistador.  1951.  188  pages.  225 
fr. 

This  book  is  full  of  very  important  revela¬ 
tions  from  one  of  the  great  composers  of  this 
age.  It  should  be  read  not  alone  by  composers, 
who  will  read  about  familiar  experiences,  but 
by  all  lovers  of  music  and  art,  and  by  all  who 
have  pretensions  to  “culture.”  Honegger’s  view 
is  undiluted  black  pessimism;  the  reasons  he 
gives  for  his  attitude  arc  unshakably  sound. 
He  expects  that  “legally  organized  spoliation” 
as  practiced  by  existing  bureaucracies  will  fin¬ 
ish  the  Arts,  even  before  the  atomic  war  makes 
a  clean  sweep  of  civilization. 

Camil  Van  Hulsc 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

^  Ernst  liinger.  Am  Kieselstrand.  Frankfurt 
a.M.  Klostermann.  1951.  30  pages. 

This  is  a  private  printing,  unobtainable  in 
bookstores,  of  which  liinger  sent  250  copies  to 
his  friends  as  a  New  Year’s  greeting  1951-52. 
It  is  a  dismayingly  lonely  booklet,  and  a  beau¬ 
tiful  one.  Ernst  Jiinger,  in  his  last  pamphlet, 
Der  Waldgang,  appealed  to  those  who  would 
be  willing  to  follow  the  post-nihilistic  period 
by  an  attempt  to  create  a  dangerous,  elite¬ 
forming  “brotherhood  of  the  restless.”  He 
does  not  attempt  to  communicate  anything  in 
these  pages  of  a  diary,  jotted  down  in  the 
French  resort  of  Antibes.  He  is  simply  talking 
to  himself  and  to  his  friends.  One  might  do 
well  to  listen  to  him,  to  copy  these  few  pages 
for  other  friends.  “This  time  has  something 
senseless  and  artificial — something  will  be 
added  to  release  it  from  this  spell.  .  .  .”  There 
are  more  sentences,  some  consoling,  some  mak¬ 
ing  one  eager  to  hear  more.  This  fragment 
might  almost  be  called  a  religious  book.  In 
any  case,  it  must  be  called  a  literary  master¬ 
piece  and  a  gift  to  those  who  will  listen. 

Karl  O.  Paetel 
Forest  Hills.  N.  Y. 

^  Elisabeth  Langgasser.  Geist  in  den  Sinnen 
behaust.  Mainz.  Mathias-Griincwald.  1951, 
200  pages.  9.90  dm. 

The  title  admirably  describes  the  impression 
made  by  Elisabeth  Langgasscr’s  work  if 
“Geist”  is  understood  as  acutely  critical  intelli¬ 
gence  steeped  in  and  contributing  to  modern 
Catholic  views,  while  eyes  and  cars  compre¬ 
hend  nature  as  did  the  ancients.  This  Nachlass 
spans  the  author’s  work  between  1930  and 
1949.  It  presents  two  stories,  poems  (Meta- 
morphosen),  some  of  which  are  strikingly 
good,  and,  especially  important,  four  essays 
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outlining  the  poet’s  mission  in  our  time,  the 
Christian  poet’s  task  explicitly,  that  of  men 
like  Sartre  by  implication.  Introduction  and 
epilogue  are  by  Wilhelm  Hoffmann.  The  vol¬ 
ume,  not  easy  but  worth-while  reading,  like 
Elisabeth  Langgasser’s  novels,  forms  an  excel¬ 
lent  introduction  to  them.  Marianne  Bonu/it 
University  of  California 

^  N.  Leskov.  Soboriane.  New  York.  Chek¬ 
hov.  1952.  400  pp.  $2.75. 

Probably  no  other  Russian  writer  of  his  stat¬ 
ure  has  suffered  so  much  at  the  hands  of  po¬ 
litically-minded  critics  as  Nikolai  Leskov.  His 
last  great  work,  recently  translated  as  The 
March  Hare,  was  allowed  to  be  published  only 
after  the  fall  of  Czarism.  On  the  other  hand, 
Soboriane,  published  at  least  five  times  in  Rus¬ 
sia  before  the  Revolution,  has  never  to  this 
reviewer’s  knowledge  been  reprinted  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Despite  Leskov’s  own  virtual 
disownment  of  the  book  near  the  end  of  his 
life,  it  remains  one  of  his  masterpieces,  and  is 
a  commendable  addition  to  the  growing  list 
of  Russian  books  not  available  in  Soviet  edi¬ 
tions  which  are  now  being  issued  by  the  Chek¬ 
hov  Publishing  House. 

William  B.  Edgerton 
Pennsylvania  State  College 

^  Ernst  Lothar.  V erwandlung  durch  Liebe. 

Wien.  Zsolnay.  1951.  459  pages.  22  dm. 
Undoubtedly  Ernst  Lothar  gained  his  rich 
humane  knowledge  from  the  three  different 
professions  he  held:  as  District  Attorney  he 
came  in  closest  contact  with  Justice’s  right  and 
wrong  ways;  as  editor  he  acquired  a  strong 
sense  for  the  day’s  happenings;  as  theatrical 
director  he  enhanced  his  natural  dramatic  tal¬ 
ent.  The  novels  he  has  published  in  Austria 
and  in  America  mirror  this  threefold  literary 
treatment;  they  all  center  around  problems 
of  justice,  times,  and  stage. 

In  his  new  book,  Marianne  Erdlehner, 
daughter  of  a  Gastein  hotel-owner,  fights  to  re¬ 
habilitate  herself  after  she  has  served  a  prison 
term  for  a  crime  she  never  committed.  Set 
against  the  background  of  a  world  shrouded 
in  uncertainty,  fear  and  turmoil,  Lothar  de¬ 
picts  the  marvellous  transformation  brought 
about  by  love  and  belief.  Some  may  find  the 
book  to  be  symbolic  of  the  struggle  of  the 
heroine’s  homeland — but  even  without  such  a 
comparison  we  may  enjoy  the  scenes  of  great 
beauty  and  breath-taking  suspense,  which 
make  it  a  major  achievement  in  the  author’s 
long  list  of  well-liked  and  widely  read  novels. 

Robert  Breuer 
New  Yor;^,  N.  Y. 


*  Ram6n  Menendez  Pidal.  De  primitiva 
lirica  espahola  y  antigua  Spica.  Buenos 
Aires.  Espasa-Calpe.  1951. 161  pages.  $4.25 
m-arg. 

These  diverse  yet  related  articles  bring  together 
in  one  volume  topics  which  appeared  in  differ¬ 
ent  reviews  from  1930  to  1949.  The  themes 
are  of  interest  to  the  student  of  the  romance 
as  well  as  to  the  novice.  The  amicable  polemic 
with  Leo  Spitzer  about  the  historical  authen¬ 
ticity  in  Cantar  de  mto  Cid  is  most  stimulat¬ 
ing.  Enlightening  is  the  chapter  about  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  form  between  the  French  and 
Spanish  epic  poem.  In  Miragaia  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  Almeida  Garret,  Menendez  Pidal  sees 
the  development  of  the  romance.  After  read¬ 
ing  this  volume  one  can  better  appreciate  the 
early  epic  poetry  of  Spain. 

Daniel  N.  Cdrdenas 
University  of  Ohjahoma 

^  Thyde  Monnier.  Vhuile  vierge.  Paris. 

Fayard.  1952.  286  pages.  500  fr. 

Roquestel,  a  small  town  near  Nice,  furnishes 
the  colorful  setting  for  this  novel.  Its  most  ap¬ 
pealing  quality  is  the  naturalness  of  the  color 
which  owes  nothing  to  the  “phony”  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  Promenade  des  Anglais  with  its 
all-pervasive  mood  of  luxurious,  yet  highly 
commercialized  idleness.  Mme  Monnier  ig¬ 
nores  the  jewel-laden  heiresses,  the  Bikini-clad 
actresses,  and  the  filthy-rich  Indian  potentates, 
in  order  to  acquaint  us  with  those  fortunate 
people  who  spend  an  entire  lifetime  on  the 
Cote  d’Azur.  It  is  indeed  refreshing  to  read 
about  these  unpretentious  meridionaux  with 
their  hearty  appreciation  of  the  simple,  natural 
pleasures  afforded  by  their  way  of  life. 

Hugh  W.  Treadwell 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

^  Sean  O’Casey.  Rose  and  Crown.  New 
York.  Macmillan.  1952.  323  pages.  $4.75. 
Sean  O’Casey’s  prose  is,  of  course,  enchant¬ 
ing;  lively,  supple,  flowing,  and  remarkable 
for  its  frequently  unexpected  choice  of  adjec¬ 
tive,  it  is  a  satisfying  experience  for  the  reader 
who  delights  in  an  enriching  contribution  to 
English  letters. 

This  phase  of  the  dramatist’s  autobiography 
presents  the  period  from  his  arrival  in  Lon¬ 
don  for  the  production  of  The  Silver  Tassie, 
rejected  by  Ireland’s  Abbey  Theatre,  through 
strenuous  and  impoverished  times  in  England, 
to  his  visit  to  America  for  production  of  his 
equally  controversial  Within  the  Gates.  The 
chronicle  bubbles  with  malice,  chatters  with 
invective,  twinkles  with  mischief.  There  is  bit¬ 
terness,  too,  and  perplexed  resentment  at  the 
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success  of  those  literary  figures  who  reaped 
rich  harvest  from  what  O’Casey  deemed  slight 
works  contrived  without  hurting  their  fingers. 

Mixing  ink  with  vitriol  he  delineates  some 
of  the  celebrated  figures  he  encountered,  re¬ 
fights  old  feuds,  and  revels  in  assailing  his  pet 
hates  and  jousting  against  worldly  frailties. 
But  all  his  anger  and  arguments  stem  from  a 
deep  sincerity,  love,  compassion  and  sense  of 
what  is  right  and  just.  Hugh  Corbett 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

*  Cesare  Pavese.  La  letteratura  americana  e 
altri  saggl.  Torino.  Einaudi.  1951.  369 
pages.  1,500  1. 

Cesare  Pavese  remains  one  of  the  most  enig¬ 
matic  and  tragic  figures  in  the  Italian  literary 
world  following  the  last  war.  A  foe  of  Fascism 
from  the  very  beginning,  he  fought  it  relent¬ 
lessly  during  its  existence.  Arrested  in  1935, 
he  was  relegated  to  the  confino  for  more  than 
a  year.  Like  many  other  artists  and  intellec¬ 
tuals,  he  sought  in  the  writings  from  abroad 
some  escape  from  the  oppressive  atmosphere 
prevailing  at  home.  Thus,  during  the  Fascist 
period  his  energies  were  devoted  almost  entire¬ 
ly  to  translations  of  American  writers.  From 
this  experience  he  emerged  as  one  of  the  best 
informed  and  most  accurate  interpreters  of  our 
literature  in  Italy. 

With  the  end  of  the  war  and  the  newly 
regained  freedom,  for  which  he  fought  as  a 
Partisan,  his  own  creative  writing  assumed  a 
furious  pace.  In  little  over  three  years  he  pub¬ 
lished  several  works,  some  of  which  are  land¬ 
marks  in  contemporary  Italian  letters.  Just 
when  every  indication  pointed  to  a  brighter 
future  for  his  ideals  and  just  when  his  literary 
recognition  seemed  an  assured  fact,  on  Au¬ 
gust  27,  1950,  Pavese  took  his  life.  To  his 
few  intimate  friends  and  to  his  many  admirers, 
the  tragic  event  has  remained  surrounded  by 
mystery.  His  laconic  last  testament:  “Perdono 
a  tutti  e  a  tutti  chiedo  perdono.  Va  bene?  Non 
fate  troppi  pettegolezzi”  has  not  thrown  any 
light  on  the  spiritual  struggle  which  led  him 
to  his  decision. 

The  present  volume  is  a  collection  of  all  of 
Pavese’s  essays,  arranged  in  three  parts  and 
divided  according  to  content  rather  than  to 
chronology.  The  first  and  longest  part  deals 
with  American  literature.  To  many  people  in 
this  country,  this  section  will  prove  a  revela¬ 
tion.  I  dare  say,  few  are  aware  of  the  intensity 
and  thoroughness  with  which  American  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  last  seventy-five  years  has  been 
studied  by  Italians.  But  aside  from  this  con¬ 


sideration,  Pavese  reveals  himself  an  outstand¬ 
ing  critic  and  his  essays  on  Whitman,  Mel¬ 
ville  and  Matthiessen  in  particular  are  extreme¬ 
ly  rewarding.  The  second  part  deals  with  lit¬ 
erature’s  role  in  society,  and  Pavese  brings  an 
interesting  and  stimulating  approach  to  this 
basic  problem  through  his  personal  experiences 
in  a  radically  and  violently  changing  society. 
The  last  section  evolves  Pavese’s  own  criterion 
of  literary  criticism  based  on  his  concept  of 
the  mito  as  the  basic  factor  in  esthetic  evalua¬ 
tion. 

Because  of  Pavese’s  artistic  sensitivity,  sound 
judgment  and  humanitarian  spirit,  this  volume 
deserves  the  attention  not  only  of  the  student 
of  literature  but  particularly  of  those  who  see 
literature  as  an  expression  of  life  itself. 

Carlo  L.  Golino 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 

^  Alfred  Polgar.  Begegnung  im  Zwielicht. 

Berlin.  Blanvalet.  1951. 248  pages.  9.50  dm. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  English-speaking  coun¬ 
tries  have  to  miss  out  on  Polgar,  yet  there  is 
hardly  a  chance  of  transferring  his  glittering, 
finely-made  artifacts  from  one  medium  to  an¬ 
other  without  breakage.  To  the  literal-minded, 
Polgar  is  a  nuisance.  He  writes  neither  short 
stories,  nor  editorials,  nor  that  shapeless  pot¬ 
pourri  known  as  a  “column.”  He  gives  us 
anecdotes  with  a  terrifyingly  funny  flavor, 
stories  with  a  turned-about  message  (a  little 
like  Thurber  sometimes),  aphoristic  observa¬ 
tions  on  human  folly  and  fate,  pared  down  to 
such  brevity  that  they  glitter  and  enchant  but 
never  blind. 

Some  perfumes  come  in  big  bottles  and  you 
need  a  lot.  Others  are  essence — a  drop  will  be 
with  you  for  days.  Alfred  Polgar,  refuting  the 
cliche  that  German  is  always  lengthy  and/or 
turgid,  gives  the  essence,  the  essence  of  one’s 
homeplace,  of  a  hot  day  in  winter,  of  the  il¬ 
legitimate  peace  bought  by  sleeping-pills.  Of 
course  it’s  humor,  a  hard-won,  magic  humor 
that  has  been  through  every  nightmare  of  our 
time  and  has  come  out  triumphant.  There  are 
few  people  left  who  manipulate  their  language 
with  such  loving  brilliance.  Sure,  it’s  a  light 
meal  you’re  served,  but  every  single  item  on 
the  menu  is  by  a  master  chef  who  won’t  allow 
a  second-rate  item  to  come  out  of  the  language- 
kitchen.  Polgar  has  been  at  it  for  a  long  while 
but  he  has  become  only  more  lustrous-illus¬ 
trious.  Unlike  many  old  favorites  he  is  more 
fun  to  read  now  than  twenty  years  ago. 

Richard  Plant 
City  College  of  New  York 
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*  Luise  Rinser.  Jan  Label  aus  Warschau. 
Frankfurt  a.M.  S.  Fischer.  2nd  ed.,  1952. 
83  pages. 

This  review  is  the  work  of  a  reviewer  malgrS 
lui,  so  to  speak.  A  member  of  the  Booths 
Abroad  staff  picked  up  this  little  book  almost 
by  accident,  as  it  lay  in  a  pile  with  several 
which  were  waiting  to  go  out  to  out-of-town 
reviewers,  and  glanced  at  the  first  few  pages 
largely  because  he  knew  something  of  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  the  accidented  life  of  the  talented 
author.  After  a  while  he  discovered  that  he 
had  read  a  considerable  part  of  the  book  on 
his  feet.  He  dropped  into  a  chair  and  read  to 
the  end  because  he  couldn’t  do  anything  else. 

Jan  Label  is  the  barest  outline  of  a  story, 
and  when  the  reader  has  finished  it  he  will 
still  have  only  scraps  of  information  about  any 
of  the  characters.  But  he  will  have  seen  them 
and  heard  them  and  suffered  with  them.  This 
mysterious  Polish  Jew  whom  fanaticism  and 
folly  have  bereaved  and  left  homeless,  who 
wanders  into  a  Bavarian  village  in  the  dis¬ 
ordered  last  weeks  of  World  War  II,  who  in¬ 
nocently  casts  a  strange  spell  over  a  wife  and 
mother,  a  susceptible  young  daughter,  a  be¬ 
wildered  teen-age  son,  who  before  he  stumbles 
on  to  find  his  death  in  the  Adriatic  has  em¬ 
bittered  the  lives  of  every  member  of  a  kindly 
Gentile  family,  is  a  symbol.  Indeed,  each  of 
these  shadowy  yet  terribly  vivid  figures  is  sym¬ 
bolic  of  a  different  phase  of  the  world’s  con¬ 
fusion  and  frustration. 

Luise  Rinser  writes  simply,  tactfully,  and 
gracefully.  Her  sensitivity  to  the  beauty  and 
bounty  of  Nature  somewhat  brightens  the 
gloom  of  her  picture  of  mankind. 

R.  T.  H. 

^  Max  Rychner.  Zur  europdischen  Uteratur 
zwischen  zwei  Welt1{riegen.  Zurich.  Ma- 
nesse.  1951.  332  pages. 

This  second  and  considerably  augmented  edi¬ 
tion  of  a  distinguished  work  of  literary  essays 
will  be  the  cherished  possession  of  every  dis¬ 
criminating  student  of  contemporary  world 
letters.  Dr.  Max  Rychner  is  today’s  foremost 
Swiss  literary  critic.  As  director  of  the  literary 
page  of  the  influential  Zurich  daily  Die  Tat, 
he  is  also  an  editor’s  editor.  Thoroughly  read 
in  the  all-engulfing  field  of  world  literature, 
truly  a  representative  of  occidental  Kultur  at 
its  best,  he  is  catholic  in  outlook,  exacting  in 
his  standards,  an  original  interpreter  endowed 
with  a  rare  gift  for  balance  and  artfully  evoca¬ 
tive  coinings.  His  work  is  a  testimony  to  the 
authoritative  role  which  even  in  our  difficult 
age  can  still  be  played  by  one  devoted  to 
Goethe’s  drei  Ehrjurchten. 


The  masterful  unfolding  of  panorama  and 
essence  of  the  Twenties  in  the  Einleitung  is 
followed  by  searching  and  stimulating  studies 
on  Vergil  as  an  influence  in  German  literature, 
Baudelaire  as  poet-prophet,  the  German  Be- 
\enntnisroman,  Hofmannsthal,  George,  Rilke, 
Rudolf  Alexander  Schroder,  Valery,  Spengler, 
Ortega  y  Gasset,  Gottfried  Benn,  Alfred  Kerr 
and  a  hard-hitting  unmasking  of  the  glaring 
ideological  weakness  inherent  in  the  Marxian 
parti  pris  of  Karl  Siniter’s  Uteratursoziologie 
der  LJnl{en.  Rychner’s  intellectual  level  and 
spiritual  insight  burst  out  in  impressive  judg¬ 
ments,  such  as  “Sie  [die  Kollektivisten ]  moch- 
ten  die  Sicht  auf  die  andern  [nicht-gesell- 
schafdichen],  tieferen  Sinnbereiche  des  Men- 
schendaseins  vermauern.  .  .  .  Widersinnig  ist 
es,  den  Hass  programmatisch  als  aufbauende 
Kraft  einer  neuen  Ordnung  zu  beschworen. 
. . .  Denn  der  Hass  richtet  sich  zutiefst  immer 
gegen  den  Hassenden,  und  er  will  letzten 
Endes  nur  eines  zugrunderichten:  das  Herz, 
das  ihn  hegt.”  E.  E.  N. 

*  Reinhold  Schneider.  Der  Traum  des  Er- 
oberers.  Zar  Alexander.  Wiesbaden.  Insel. 
1951.  183  pages.  12.50  dm. 

The  author,  famous  through  sonnets  secretly 
distributed  during  Hitler’s  regime  and 
through  many  philosophical  and  historical 
works,  presents  here  in  dramatic  form  the 
main  problem  of  his  literary  life:  the  incom¬ 
patibility  of  human  power  and  divine  grace. 
In  this  IxKjk,  both  William  the  Conqueror  and 
Czar  Alexander  I  illustrate  the  moral  blemish 
inevitably  involved  in  the  character  of  any 
human  striving  for  imperialistic  power.  Here 
as  in  his  entire  work  Schneider  advocates  ap¬ 
peasement  of  the  world  by  renunciation  of 
power  and  by  disarmament.  Ideologically 
Schneider  compares  favorably  with  the  win¬ 
ners  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Peace.  Artistically, 
he  is  outstanding  in  contemporary  German 
literature. 

Eva  C.  W underlich 
Upsala  College 

^  Ramon  J.  Sender.  El  verdugo  afable.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1952.  427 
pages. 

According  to  the  Chilean  press  this  novel  is 
both  realistic  and  metaphysical,  which  is  not 
surprising  in  a  Spanish  author,  and  especially 
Sender,  who  revealed  that  interesting  duality 
in  “The  Sphere.’’  Considering  the  different 
levels  of  the  work  as  well  as  its  title,  obvious 
disapproval  of  the  death  penalty  comes  to 
mind,  although  the  book  has  no  sociological 
polemic  or  moral  intent  or  purposes.  This  is 
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a  novel  with  realistic,  idealistic,  mystical  and 
above  all  lyrical  dimensions,  a  great  novel  pre¬ 
senting  the  delightful  complexity  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  soul  in  a  new  direction  never  before  dealt 
with  by  other  authors.  The  protagonist  is  that 
anachronistic  and  yet  still  living  member  of 
our  society,  the  hangman.  The  novel,  free  of 
truculence  as  well  as  facile  terror  effects,  is  a 
psychological,  sentimental,  moral  and  meta¬ 
physical  analysis  of  a  hangman’s  soul.  We  sec 
the  vigorous  and  dense  action  as  a  succession 
of  vivid  engravings  on  the  unforgettable  back¬ 
ground  of  the  Spanish  landscape.  In  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  physical  reality  Sender’s  vigor  is 
well  known.  In  this  novel  his  animating  and 
vivifying  power  makes  of  the  poetic  atmos¬ 
phere  something  unique  and  not  to  be  for¬ 
gotten. 

El  verdugo  ajable  has  the  density  of  thought 
of  “TTie  Sphere”  and  the  sensual  brilliance  of 
“Dark  Wedding.”  The  charming  pages  re¬ 
ferring  to  student  life  in  a  religious  boarding 
school  could  also  be  considered  a  sequel  to 
“Chronicle  of  Dawn.”  Here  we  may  find  some¬ 
thing  like  a  living  summary  of  all  the  classical 
virtues  of  Spanish  literature:  the  mysterious 
simplicity  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  astuteness, 
clarity  and  grandeur  of  the  Renaissance,  the 
Romantic  spirit,  and  finally  the  modern  free 
and  heroic  manner  of  facing  the  most  unusual 
aspects  of  man’s  secret  nature. 

Florence  Hall 
University  of  New  Mexico 

^  Henri  Troyat.  La  neige  en  deuil.  Paris, 
Flammarion.  1952.  193  pages.  390  fr. 

The  author  himself  announces  that  this  work 
is  a  definite  departure  from  the  tone  of  his 
previous  writings.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  characters.  In  place  of  the  usual  complex, 
well-educated,  polished  beings  which  hereto¬ 
fore  peopled  his  fictional  world,  we  find  simple 
mountaineers  whose  sentiments  and  motives 
are  of  the  most  primary  and  primitive  nature. 

The  story  itself  must  certainly  be  one  of  the 
most  exciting  and  powerful  to  appear  in  1952. 
The  adventure  of  two  mountain-climbing 
brothers  who  succeed,  at  extreme  risk  of  their 
lives,  in  scaling  the  cold  and  impassive  Alpine 
peaks,  holds  the  reader’s  rapt  attention  to  the 
last  page.  But  instead  of  emphasizing  the  Ro¬ 
mantic  theme  of  weak  man’s  heroism  in  the 
face  of  an  impassive  nature,  the  author  con¬ 
centrates  on  the  analysis  of  his  two  protago¬ 
nists:  Isaie,  the  village  idiot  whose  mind  func¬ 
tions  only  in  starts  of  rationality;  and  his 
brother  Marcelin.  The  former  is  painted  as  a 
completely  good  person  whose  respect  for  all 
the  traditional  vdues  contrasts  sharply  with 


the  latter,  who  is  all  bad,  easily  given  to  sac¬ 
rifice  anything  for  money.  Such  characteriza¬ 
tion  could,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  appear  a  weak¬ 
ness,  but  it  certainly  is  one  which  is  compen¬ 
sated  for  by  other  qualities  that  make  this  an 
outstanding  work  of  art. 

Robert  G.  Marshall 
Wells  College 

^  Sigrid  Undset.  Caterina  av  Siena.  Oslo. 
Aschehoug.  1951.  291  pages  -f-  15  plates. 
22  kr. 

Italy’s  famed  fourteenth-century  saint  had,  in 
her  heroic  love  of  humanity,  appealed  strongly 
to  Sigrid  Undset,  who  devoted  her  latest  years 
to  a  biography  of  the  beloved  saintly  and  his 
toric  figure.  Fortunately,  the  great  Norwegian 
novelist  lived  long  enough  to  complete  this 
notable  work,  which  has  now  been  published 
posthumously  and  marks  a  fitting  conclusion 
to  her  rich  and  distinguished  literary  career. 
Once  more  Sigrid  Undset  shows  her  great 
powers  of  characterization  and  her  equally 
uncommon  ability  to  portray  cultural  and  his 
torical  background  vividly  and  colorfully.  De¬ 
servedly,  the  appearance  of  her  last  book  was 
a  major  literary  event  in  Norway. 

Richard  Becl{ 
University  of  North  Dakota 

Rodolfo  Usigli.  El  niho  y  la  niebla.  Mexico. 
El  Autor.  2nd  ed.,  1951.  109  pages, 

- fano  es  una  muchacha.  Mexico.  El 

Autor.  1952.  194  pages, 

Rodolfo  Usigli  is  an  interesting  personality.  He 
has  talent,  he  has  courage  and  persistence,  he 
has  a  confidence  in  his  destiny  that  is  almost 
Napoleonic.  He  is  a  perfectionist;  he  studied 
dramatics  at  Yale,  he  has  pondered  his  great 
models  well;  play  writing  is  for  him  an  art  and 
a  serious  profession.  This  reviewer  first  made 
his  acquaintance  through  his  extraordinary 
drama  of  the  Mexican  revolution,  El  gesticu- 
lador,  when  it  was  published  in  that  brave  but 
ill-starred  periodical  El  Hi  jo  Prodigo,  in  1944 
(B.  A.  18:3,  p.  253).  It  was  so  grippingly  fine 
through  two  acts  that  it  seemed  to  deserve  a 
less  melodramatic  and  cluttered  conclusion, 
and  the  reviewer  ventured  to  write  the  author 
to  that  effect.  His  reply  was  courteous  but 
categorical,  and  his  later  plays  seem  to  have 
been  built  on  a  similar  plan.  It  is  certainly  true, 
as  he  reminds  us  in  one  of  his  pugnacious 
Forewords  or  Afterwords,  that  a  play  that  is 
written  for  the  stage  cannot  be  evaluated  in 
the  library;  and  he  has  since  proved  that  he 
can  draw  audiences.  El  niho  y  la  niebla  has 
broken  all  Mexican  records  for  number  of  per- 
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formanccs.  It  held  the  stage  for  8  months  and 
was  played  450  times.  And  Jano  stirred  a  tem¬ 
pest  in  Mexico  reminiscent  of  Hernani  in  Paris 
and  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession  in  London  and 
New  York. 

An  Usigli  play  always  has  a  “purpose.”  El 
gesticulador  inveighed  against  corruption  in 
politics,  and  its  author  was  convinced  that  its 
cold  reception  (“.  .  .  el  aho  de  El  gesticulador 
fu^  el  ano  en  que  aprendi  que  era  posible  .  .  . 
vivir  sin  comer”)  was  due  to  political  animosi¬ 
ties.  The  record-breaking  Nino  dealt  sensa¬ 
tionally  with  hereditary  insanity  and  the  tragic 
consequences  of  an  unfortunate  marriage.  The 
title  of  /ano  is  a  labored  classical  allusion.  The 
two-faced  Janus  is  a  feminine  Jekyll-Hyde  in 
her  teens.  Several  scenes  are  laid  in  a  brothel, 
and  by  the  final  curtain  every  important  fe¬ 
male  character  has  been  tagged  with  an  un¬ 
savory  record.  There  is  not  a  lascivious  line  in 
the  book,  but  the  author  insists  that  it  is  not 
a  moral  homily,  as  Shaw  labels  his  Mrs.  War¬ 
ren  (on  the  same  theme)  in  the  first  line  of 
his  wordy  preface.  Usigli  demands  that  he  be 
judged  solely  as  a  playwright.  As  a  playwright 
he  has  merits  and  commendable  ideals.  But  his 
formula  is  open  to  question. 

R.  T.  H. 

^  Erico  Ven'ssimo.  O  Tempo  e  o  Vento.  II: 
O  Retrato.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1951.  594 
pages.  Cr.  $90.00. 

This  is  the  second  part  of  what  is  to  be  a 
trilogy.  The  first  part,  O  Continente  (see  B.  A. 
24:4,  p.  376),  published  in  1949,  is  already  in 
its  fourth  edition;  it  is  the  saga  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul  from  1745  to  1895.  O  Retrato  sold  an 
unheard-of  20,000  copies  in  the  first  two  weeks. 
It  focuses  on  the  political  and  social  life  of 
the  imaginary  town  of  Santa  Fe  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  1910-1945,  using  as  main  vehicle  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  Dr.  Rodrigo  Cambara,  descendant  of 
the  families  treated  in  O  Continente.  If  it  is  less 
tricky  in  the  use  of  time  than  O  Continente, 
it  is  also  less  epic  in  conception  and  in  execu¬ 
tion,  less  unified,  and  marred  by  a  gratui¬ 
tous  emphasis  on  sexual  episodes.  The  charac¬ 
ter  of  Toni  Weber,  and  Rodrigo’s  affair  with 
her,  ring  false.  Don  Pepe,  the  Spanish  painter 
and  anarchist,  however,  is  a  brilliant  creation; 
and  others — Maria  Valeria,  old  Fandango,  Bio 
— are  thoroughly  true  and  effective.  If  there 
are  sometimes  trivial  incidents,  many  scenes 
and  episodes  are  strikingly  graphic. 

The  novel  may  disappoint  some.  It  seems  to 
promise  a  reflection  of  a  man’s  struggle  to 


adapt  himself  or  else  modify  his  environment, 
and  it  hardly  achieves  that.  But  the  disap¬ 
pointment  seems  natural;  life  itself  usually 
gives  us  less  than  we  fondly  anticipate.  The 
positive  achievement  of  the  novel — its  vivid 
apprehension  of  family  life,  small-town  life, 
in  contact  with  an  ebullient  and  somewhat  re¬ 
bellious  spirit — is  enough. 

The  third  novel  of  the  trilogy  is  to  be  called 
Encruzilhada.  It  will  presumably  follow  the 
fortunes  of  one  of  Dr.  Rodrigo’s  sons,  who 
has  become  a  writer. 

Robert  E.  LMc\ey 
University  of  Minnesota 

^  Ernst  Wiechert.  Der  Exote.  Miinchen. 

Desch.  1951.  225  pages.  9.40  dm. 

Though  not  published  until  after  the  author’s 
death,  this  novel  was  written  in  1932  in  Ber¬ 
lin,  at  a  time  when  Wiechert  was  making  the 
decision  to  abandon  permanendy  his  career  as 
a  teacher  and  devote  himself  entirely  to  writ¬ 
ing.  The  book  is  essentially  a  school  novel, 
reminiscent  of  the  work  of  Speyer,  Thiess, 
Ulitz,  and  even  Kastner.  It  possesses  all  the 
attributes  of  New  Objectivity  to  an  extent 
which  makes  the  reader  familiar  with  Wie¬ 
chert  wonder  whether  this  really  is  the  work 
of  the  author  of  Die  Hirtennovelle.  This  doubt 
is  distilled  only  by  a  sparse  seasoning  of  Wie- 
chert’s  own  symbolic  mysticism.  A  recurrent 
theme  of  this  nature  is  the  distant  lure  and 
promise  of  the  Silberstrom.  Here  lies  the  South 
American  ranch  of  Wolf  Wiltangel,  who  is  re¬ 
turning  to  his  native  Riechenberg  to  claim  his 
childhood  sweetheart  Barbara.  Wolf  finds  Bar¬ 
bara  married  against  her  will  to  a  lumber 
profiteer  and  himself  held  in  ill  repute  by 
Riechenberg’s  solid  citizenry.  Before  Wolf  can 
take  Barbara  home  to  the  Silberstrom  he  has 
to  cause  a  social  upheaval  in  Riechenberg 
which  well-nigh  shatters  the  foundations  of  its 
smug  and  philistine  way  of  life. 

Beyond  its  own  intrinsic  merit  Der  Exote  is 
of  interest  because  it  constitutes  a  literary  enig¬ 
ma:  Why  was  the  book  not  published  until 
twenty  years  after  it  w'as  written  ?  Could  it  be 
that  even  Wiechert,  whose  name  now  is 
synonymous  with  Christian-Humanist  resist¬ 
ance  to  National  Socialism,  believed  he  should 
suppress  the  novel  in  1933  as  a  conciliatory 
gesture  to  the  new  regime  and  in  its  place 
present  to  the  public  his  nationalistic  mystery 
play  Das  Spiel  vom  deutschen  Bettelmann? 

Gunther  M.  Bonnin 
Kalamazoo  College 
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*  Guillaume  Apollinaire,  Textes  inSdtts. 
Jeanine  Moulin,  ed.  Geneve.  Droz  (Lille. 
Giard).  1952.  xviii-1-194  pages. 

This  title  is  somewhat  misleading,  for  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  lengthy  introduction  constitutes  about 
three-quarters  of  the  volume.  Furthermore  it 
is  an  introduction  not  solely  to  the  unpub¬ 
lished  texts  but  to  Apollinaire’s  poetry  in  gen¬ 
eral;  it  is  a  careful  and  detailed  analysis  of  the 
themes  and  forms  of  Apollinaire’s  verse  to 
show  wherein  he  is  a  poet  of  tradition,  as  well 
as  a  highly  inventive  one. 

The  collection  of  hitherto  unpublished  texts 
which  follows  contains  seventeen  pieces  of 
vers  de  circonstance ,  some  twenty  variants  of 
earlier  versions  of  poems  found  in  the  various 
collections  of  Apollinaire’s  verse,  together  with 
fifteen  poems  which  had  previously  appeared 
only  in  little  periodicals  of  very  limited  dis¬ 
tribution.  The  variants  and  earlier  drafts, 
printed  in  juxtaposition  with  the  definitive 
texts,  are  of  especial  interest,  for  we  can  more 
fully  appreciate  the  polish  and  precision  of  the 
final  version  through  comparison. 

E.  Paul  Gauthier 
Marquette  University 

^  Claude  Aveline.  .  .  .  Et  tout  le  reste  nest 
rien  ( La  religieuse  portugaise  avec  le  texte 
de  ses  lettres).  Paris.  Mercure  de  France, 
1951.301  pages.  390  fr. 

This  work  is  certain  to  receive  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come  from  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
origins  and  the  development  of  the  epistolary 
novel  in  France.  The  seven  essays  which  follow 
the  letters  will  aid  the  reader  to  acquire  a 
fairly  comprehensive  insight  into  the  French 
social  and  literary  scene  during  the  second  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Moreover,  the  work 
is  rich  in  interesting  historical  side-glances  in¬ 
to  the  same  period.  Additional  features  of 
value  include  forty  pages  of  notes  and  ten  of 
bibliography.  This  volume  from  the  pen  of  a 
distinguished  novelist  would  enrich  the  French 
literature  collection  of  any  college  or  university 
library.  Hugh  IV.  Treadwell 

University  of  Ol^ahoma 

^  Pierre  de  Boisdeffre.  Metamorphose  de  la 
litterature.  II:  De  Proust  h  Sartre.  Paris. 
Alsatia.  1952. 363  pages  -|-  6  plates.  750  fr. 
The  author,  who  received  the  Grand  Prix  de 


la  Critique  (1950)  for  his  psychological  essays 
on  Barr^s,  Gide,  Mauriac,  Montherlant,  Bcr- 
nanos  and  Malraux,  here  studies  Proust, 
Valery  and  Cocteau  as  “the  last  of  the  classics.” 
Of  particular  interest,  however,  is  his  treatment 
of  Anouilh,  Sartre  and  Camus  as  “witnesses 
of  tragic  times.”  His  analysis  of  Sartre’s  in¬ 
fluence  on  contemporary  letters  is  masterly  and 
will  open  many  eyes.  It  is  dispassionate  but 
damning  and  constitutes  an  all-embracing 
judgment  on  the  man  and  his  works.  Bois- 
deffre  also  includes  an  essay  on  the  state  of 
literature  and  ends  his  book  on  a  note  of  per¬ 
sonal  optimism  by  publishing  extracts  from 
Saint-Exup^ry  entitled  Pour  une  littirature  de 
la  grandeur  humaine.  He  leaves  us  with  the 
thought  that  Saint-Exup^ry  alone  among  con¬ 
temporaries  has  painted  a  picture  of  man 
which  all  may  look  upon  without  shame. 

Pierre  Courtines 
Queens  College 

^  Pierre  Brachin.  Le  cercle  de  Munster 
(1779-1806)  et  la  pensSe  religieuse  de  F. 
L.  Stolberg.  Lyon.  lAC.  1952.  492  pages 
+  8  plates. 

TTie  Princess  of  Gallitzin,  daughter  of  a  Prus¬ 
sian  general,  was  one  of  the  few  German  aris¬ 
tocrats  of  the  eighteenth  century  who  can  be 
compared  to  the  great  ladies  of  intellectual 
France.  Like  Madame  de  Stael  a  generation 
later,  she  formed  the  center  of  a  social  and 
philosophical  circle,  in  which  the  Prince  of 
Fiirstcnberg  of  the  bishopric  of  Miinstcr,  the 
educators  and  thinkers  Hemsterhuys,  Jacobi, 
Stolberg,  Overberg,  Sprickmann  and  the  high 
Westphalian  aristocracy  were  among  the  out¬ 
standing  figures.  Jacobi’s  influence  on  German 
thinking  and  on  the  religious  restoration, 
which  accompanied  the  wars  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  the  Napoleonic  age  is  well  known 
from  the  life  of  Goethe,  who  himself  left  a 
good  picture  of  the  Munster  circle.  In  the  his¬ 
tory  of  ideas,  this  group,  to  which  Hamann 
also  was  allied,  stands  as  the  foremost  pre- 
Romantic  agency  of  northern  Germany  and 
as  the  preparation  for  the  religious  lay  move¬ 
ments  of  the  early  nineteenth  century. 

We  have  lacked  hitherto  a  comprehensive 
and  reliable  account  of  this  extraordinary  phe¬ 
nomenon.  Now  we  have  a  masterly  exposition 
in  the  careful  and  thoroughly  readable  study 
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of  Professor  Brachin  of  the  University  of  Bor¬ 
deaux,  dedicated  to  Edmond  Vermeil.  One  is 
always  amazed  to  see  these  splendid,  subtle 
and  thorough  French  books,  which  far  surpass 
the  sketchy  and  often  uninformed  treatment 
of  the  same  theme  given  by  German  students. 
The  intellectual  integrity  of  these  studies  has 
made  France  the  leader  in  Germanic  research 
in  our  day.  This  book  will,  in  the  very  near 
future,  become  the  indispensable  source  for 
further  studies  and  handbooks. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

^  G.  Charlier,  R.  Mortier,  eds.  Une  suite  de 
I’Encyclopedie.  Le  Journal  Encyclopedi- 
que  (1756-1793).  Paris.  Nizet.  1952.  136 
pages,  ill. 

Le  Journal  Encyclopedique  was  founded  by 
Pierre  Rousseau  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
Encyclopedie.  M.  Charlier’s  substantial  preface 
summarizes  the  spirit  of  the  periodical  and 
introduces  its  founder.  Rousseau  had  plied 
various  trades  and  had  written  comedies  be¬ 
fore  he  found  his  star,  journalism.  From  the 
start  Voltaire  encouraged  the  enterprise  and 
occasionally  contributed  to  it.  Publication  be¬ 
gan  at  Liege;  in  1759  the  ecclesiastical  authori¬ 
ties  obtained  the  revocation  of  the  privilege  and 
also  prevented  appearance  at  Brussels.  The  edi¬ 
tor  found  protection  at  Bouillon,  received  com¬ 
munications  from  several  encyclopedists  and, 
with  a  small  staff  of  regular  assistants,  con¬ 
tinued  his  bi-monthly  journal.  Its  success  was 
immediate  and  circulation  soon  became  Euro¬ 
pean;  its  merits  of  impartiality,  moderation 
and  wide  range  were  recognized  even  by  ene¬ 
mies.  Always  admiring  the  purpose  of  the  En¬ 
cyclopedie  and  defending  its  promoters,  Pierre 
Rousseau  espoused  no  system  and  upheld  lib¬ 
erty  of  thought.  Twenty-four  well  chosen  ex¬ 
tracts  offer  a  glimpse  of  the  history  and  essence 
of  the  work. 

Benj.  M.  Woodbridge 
Reed  College 

^  fitiemble.  Hygiene  des  lettres.  I :  Premibres 
notions.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1952.  293  pages. 
690  fr. 

The  first  in  a  multi- volume  series  of  collected 
literary  essays  previously  published  in  periodi¬ 
cals  of  many  countries,  this  explosive  com¬ 
pilation  of  impassioned  judgments  on  writers 
past  and  present  and  literary  schools  faded  and 
prevalent  reveals  a  brilliant  pamphleteer  who 
never  hides  his  own  enjoyment  over  indulging 
in  polemics  and  criticism  with  no  holds  barred. 
He  refers  d’emblie  to  his  “enemies,”  whose 


number  may  conceivably  be  increased  by  his 
pitiless  frontal  attacks  and  occasional  poisoned 
darts  thrown  from  ambush;  but  maintaining 
a  combative  tone  throughout  finally  makes  for 
some  monotony. 

£tiemble’s  grudges  and  dislikes  are  many. 
His  list  of  most  detested  characters  in  contem¬ 
porary  French  letters  includes  among  others 
Cocteau,  Romains,  and  Isodore  Isou,  the  self- 
appointed  pope  du  lettrisme.  Although  devoid 
of  any  tenderness  for  “la  littcrature  pour  pa¬ 
tronages  communistes”  he  has  as  little  if  not 
less  for  the  U.  S.  A.  and  refers  with  deliberate, 
provocative  contempt  to  la  littirature  yanquie 
embodied,  he  believes,  in  the  high-pressure 
salesmanship  surrounding  the  making  of  a 
best-seller  and  the  pre-chewed,  glamorously 
canned  offerings  of  the  Reader  s  Digest.  Pass¬ 
ing  references  to  the  author’s  guest  perform¬ 
ance,  during  the  war  years  of  his  exile,  as  As¬ 
sistant  Professor  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
reveal  considerable  bitterness  and  indicate  a 
possible  source  of  his  znii-’yanqui"  bias.  But 
he  displays  as  much  talented  ardor  in  the  de¬ 
fense  and  praise  of  his  idols,  or  preferred  con¬ 
temporaries  (e.g.,  Maurice  Sachs,  Roger  Cail- 
lois,  Victoria  Ocampo)  as  he  shows  undying 
zeal  in  the  persecution  of  his  betes  noires. 

All  this  is  quite  brillianUy  written,  and  one 
cannot  help  enjoying  even  the  prevalent  bit¬ 
ters  ingredient  in  this  potent  cocktail.  Life  and 
letters  are  here  seen  through  a  vivacious  tem¬ 
perament,  and  interpreted  with  much  temper. 
More  than  occasionally  £ticmble  scores  his 
point,  as  shown  by  the  many  yells  of  touchS 
from  many  quarters  which  followed  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  this  critic’s  handbook  on  how  to 
make  literary  enemies  and  enjoy  it.  In  its  best 
pages,  it  is  not  unworthy  of  the  brilliant  schol¬ 
ar  whose  recent  soutenance  de  thhse  on  Rim¬ 
baud  at  the  Sorbonne  has  rightfully  been  hailed 
as  a  refreshing  and  outstanding  literary  and 
academic  event.  E.  E.  N. 

**  Gilbert  Ganne.  Interviews  impubliables. 

Paris.  Bonne.  1952.  255  pages.  490  fr. 
These  twenty-three  interviews  with  French 
writers,  journalists,  novelists  and  one  painter 
are  indeed  sometimes  so  outspoken,  coarse 
and  fresh  that  they  deserve  the  caption  “im- 
publiable.”  When  you  read  these  interviews 
it  looks  as  if  “off  the  record”  statements  and 
unguarded  remarks  have  slipped  into  the  text, 
a  somewhat  embarrassing  procedure.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  technique  makes  the  approach 
and  the  text  lively  and  direct,  and  presents  the 
interviewed  from  a  rather  unexpected  angle. 
Thus  we  get  an  unretouched  picture  of  Marcel 
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Aymc,  Michel  dc  Ghcldcrodc,  Bernanos, 
Giono,  Cocteau,  Malraux,  Malaparte,  de  Mon¬ 
therlant,  Sartre  (who  refused  to  speak  with 
the  author),  Duhamel  and  Camus.  We  meet 
also  a  host  of  lesser  known  w'riters  and  learn, 
for  instance,  what  they  think  of  their  own 
work,  and  whether  they  like  or  dislike  Mau- 
riac,  Claudel,  de  Montherlant,  and  each  other. 

Frederic/^  Lehner 
West  Virginia  State  College 

^  Georges  Hourdin.  Balzac,  romancier  des 
passions.  Paris.  Temps  Present.  1950. 
Balzacians  and  neophytes  alike  may  profit 
from  a  study  of  this  text,  which  synthesizes  in 
revelatory  manner  past  and  contemporary  ap¬ 
praisals  of  Balzac,  that  “grand  revoke  non- 
rcvolutionnaire.”  Far  from  envisaging  the 
novelist  as  a  writer  preoccupied  with  social 
reform,  Hourdin  depicts  him  as  the  analyst 
of  individual  passions  so  widely  distributed 
that  they  seem  to  encompass  human  society,  a 
nineteenth<entury  society  beset  with  aspects  of 
the  political  and  economic  turbulence  so  fa¬ 
miliar  today.  Though  noting  two  flaws — ab¬ 
sence  of  “la  dimension  chretienne”  and  ignor¬ 
ance  of  “la  vie  collective  des  masses” — Hour¬ 
din  nonetheless  ranks  Balzac  with  the  Titans. 

Melt/a  Lind 
Miami  University 

Charles  Mauron.  Introduction  ^  la  psy¬ 
ch  analyse  de  Mallarme.  Neuchatel.  Bacon- 
nicre.  1950.  249  pages.  6.50  Sw.  fr. 

In  a  commentary  on  “Herodias”  published 
some  fifteen  years  ago,  Mauron,  having  noted 
that  the  poem’s  symbols  exemplify  most  of  the 
familiar  ideas  of  modern  psychology,  tentative¬ 
ly  suggested  that  aesthetics  may  one  day  be¬ 
come  a  branch  of  that  science,  though  he  has¬ 
tened  to  assert  his  own  lack  of  the  knowledge 
necessary  for  a  psychological  criticism  of  the 
poem.  Now,  after  considerable  preparation,  he 
has  returned  to  the  task  of  psychological  inter¬ 
pretation,  examining  not  only  the  “Herodias” 
but  most  of  Mallarme’s  major  poems  from  this 
point  of  view.  Since  Mallarme  was  interested 
precisely  in  the  expression  of  states  of  mind, 
the  psychological  approach  to  his  poems  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  useful,  and,  as  anyone  who  knows  the 
Fry-Mauron  edition  of  Mallarme  in  English 
translation  will  guess,  the  great  danger  of  this 
critical  method  is  not  apparent  here;  Mauron 
is  too  sincerely  concerned  with  Mallarme’s  art 
to  forget  that  he  is  a  psychoanalyst  only  for 
the  purpose  of  adding  a  further  dimension — 
one  that  he  proves  to  be  there — to  our  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  poems.  Stanley  K.  Cowman,  Jr. 

University  of  Oklahoma 


^  Charles  Pellat.  Langue  et  littSrature  arabes. 

Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1952.  224  pages. 
This  brief  work  by  Professor  Pellat  of  the 
Ecole  des  Langues  Orientales  is  an  attempt 
to  survey  at  the  same  time  the  evolution  of  the 
Arabic  language  and  the  principal  traits  of 
Arabic  literature  from  pre-Koranic  times  to 
the  present.  The  unavoidable  crowding  of 
names  and  titles  generally  new  to  most  readers 
is  compensated  by  much  that  is  useful  and 
informative.  To  be  particularly  recommended 
arc  the  chapters  dealing  with  the  Arabic  lan¬ 
guage  and  those  which  bring  out  the  great 
significance  of  the  Koran  in  the  history  of  Arab 
literature  and  its  deep-rooted  conservatism. 

Armen  Kalfayan 
Allegheny  College 

^  Louis  Renou.  Les  litteratures  de  I’lnde. 

Paris.  Presses  Universitaires  de  France. 

1951.  126  pages.  120  fr. 

The  eminent  French  Sanskritist  surveys  In¬ 
dian  literatures  through  a  period  of  over  three 
thousand  years  in  a  book  divided  into  four 
parts.  Part  I  covers  literature  in  Sanskrit  from 
the  ancient  Vedic  texts  and  their  commentaries 
through  the  epics,  the  Mahabharata  and  the 
Ramayana,  to  classical  Sanskrit,  the  vehicle  of 
belles-lettres  and  the  sciences.  Part  II  discusses 
Middle  Indie — the  writings  in  Pali  and  the 
Prakrits — and  Part  III  the  Dravidian  litera¬ 
tures,  of  linguistic  stock  separate  from  that  of 
the  others,  the  Indian  or  Indo-Aryan.  The 
modern  Indo-Aryan  literatures,  including  the 
Sinhalese  of  Ceylon  and  a  note  on  Indian 
writers  in  English,  comprise  Part  IV.  An  ap¬ 
pendix  takes  up  the  connections  and  influence 
of  India  upon  the  West.  The  book  is  valuable 
as  an  introduction,  especially  for  students  of 
comparative  literature.  Ernest  Bender 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Pierre  Benoit.  Le  pretre  Jean.  Paris.  Albin 

Michel.  1952.  315  pages.  480  fr. 

A  sixteenth-century  legend  come  to  life,  the 
legend  of  Don  Sebastian,  King  of  Portugal, 
who  disappeared  after  a  defeat  in  Morocco,  but 
who  “will  return  as  he  left,  in  a  fog.”  More 
than  three  centuries  later,  a  descendant,  a  girl 
of  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  Don  Sebastian, 
comes  to  claim  the  throne.  The  setting  is  pre¬ 
pared.  Written  in  the  author’s  usual  elegant 
style,  this  romantic,  exotic  novel,  a  tale  of 
brotherhood,  links  the  history  of  Portugal  with 
the  history  of  Ethiopia,  where  Pretre  Jean 
lived  and  where  the  Church  kept  the  secret 
of  Don  Sebastian  and  his  line. 

Berthe  Webb 
Skiatook,  Okla. 
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^  Roger  Besus.  Le  ref  us.  Paris.  Scuil.  1952. 
189  pages.  390  fr. 

The  director  of  a  children’s  home,  deeply  at¬ 
tached  to  a  tubercular  boy  under  his  care,  loves 
his  mother  also.  Their  love  is  frustrated  by 
religious  and  moral  scruples  and  by  the  coun¬ 
sel  of  an  omniscient  and  hopelessly  alcoholic 
old  doctor,  who  carries  on  an  unsavory  affair 
with  the  children’s  wicked  institutrice.  Curi¬ 
ously  enough,  he  finds  his  way  back  to  God 
by  murdering  the  teacher  (who  really  covets 
the  director)  in  order  to  preserve  the  younger 
man’s  purity.  Everybody’s  moral  health  is 
saved  and  an  overwritten,  mannered  and  im¬ 
plausible  novel  ends  when  the  doctor  dies  after 
the  murder,  the  mother  retrieves  her  son  and 
the  weeping  director  is  left  without  lover, 
pupil,  doctor  or  teacher. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 

^  Claude  Boncompain.  Le  masque  et  le 
miroir.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1952.  347 
pages.  630  fr. 

This  is  the  author’s  third  novel  and,  like  the 
first  two,  it  shows  his  gift  for  painting  a  sig¬ 
nificant  plot  background  that  includes  many 
oft-told  incidents.  Madness  that  leads  to  mur¬ 
der,  rivalry  between  groups  in  a  provincial 
town — in  this  case  rivalry  between  Catholics 
and  Huguenots  and  between  established  doc¬ 
tors  and  a  young  man,  Michel,  just  beginning 
his  medical  practice — a  struggle  for  Michel’s 
love  between  an  unhappily  married  aristo¬ 
cratic  woman  and  a  rich  and  charming  young 
girl  of  the  bourgeoisie:  these  are  the  conflicts 
that  form  the  action  of  the  novel.  But  its  main 
interest  lies  in  its  careful  portrayal  of  the  small 
town,  comparable  to  Sinclair  Lewis’  picture 
of  Main  Street,  though  more  subtle  in  atmos¬ 
phere  than  the  latter.  The  prevailing  tone  is 
gray,  especially  at  the  end,  when  Michel 
abandons  his  promising  career  and  the  girl 
who  loves  him,  to  go  toward  an  uncertain  fu¬ 
ture  with  his  passionate  mistress. 

Winifred  Smith 
Vassar  College 

^  Georges  Borgeaud.  Le  preau.  Paris.  Galli- 
mard.  1952.  372  pages.  790  fr. 

Le  preau  describes  an  intellectual  as  well  as  a 
spatial  enclosure;  it  tells  a  story  of  develop¬ 
ment  through  conflicts.  Torn  between  Catholi¬ 
cism  and  Protestantism,  parental  solicitudes 
and  severities,  conformism  and  revolts,  an 
adolescent  poet  rejects  them  in  turn.  The  novel 
is  significant  in  depicting  exasperated  individ¬ 
ualism  that  turns  into  acceptance  of  society 


and  nature.  Here,  at  mid<entury,  Gide’s  quest 
of  “sincerity”  turns  into  a  search  for  “authen¬ 
ticity.”  Significantly,  Borgeaud’s  description  of 
outward  reality  and  its  symbols  carries  more 
conviction  than  the  rest  of  the  well-written 
narrative.  This  is  a  remarkable  book,  chiefly 
so  because  it  makes  you  wonder  what  pastures 
and  deserts  Borgeaud  will  explore  after  hav¬ 
ing  abandoned  “le  preau.” 

Marianne  Bonwit 
University  of  California 

^  Gilbert  Cesbron.  Les  saints  vont  en  enfer. 

Paris.  Laffont.  1952.  309  pages.  540  fr. 
Arousing  considerable  attention  in  France,  this 
novel  is  significant  chiefly  because  of  its  sub¬ 
ject  matter:  the  mid-century  phenomenon  of 
the  worker-priest  whose  parish  is  the  indus¬ 
trial  metropolis.  The  hero,  Pierre,  a  miner’s 
son,  dedicates  his  energies  to  “Sagny,”  a  myth¬ 
ical  suburb  of  the  Paris  “Red  Belt.”  He  be¬ 
friends  and  comforts  Communists — shades  of 
Don  Camillo — anarchists,  underpaid  workers, 
friendless  children.  The  story  is  gripping,  but 
its  weaknesses  are  manifest:  no  treatment  of 
Pierre’s  life  as  a  worker,  types  instead  of  living 
people,  a  good  and  strong  man  who  is  neither 
a  saint  nor  a  social  agency  nor,  indeed,  Christ, 
to  whose  life  his  own  is  too  superficially  com¬ 
pared. 

Marianne  Bonwit 
University  of  California 

Michel  Deon.  La  corrida.  Paris.  Plon.  1952. 

255  pages.  450  fr. 

Michel  Deon’s  new  novel  is  a  disappointment 
after  his  fe  ne  veux  jamais  Voublier. 

Pierre  Gauthier,  a  young  Frenchman  whose 
father  has  been  killed  during  the  liberation  of 
France,  escapes  to  the  United  States,  where  he 
earns  his  living  in  San  Francisco  as  a  worker 
in  the  dockyards.  Here  he  becomes  involved 
in  a  murder  and,  the  evidence  being  against 
him,  decides  to  run  away.  His  flight  leads  him 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  Chicago  and 
Canada,  then  back  to  New  Orleans.  Finally 
when  he  seems  safe  in  Spain,  he  is  killed  by 
a  bull  which  breaks  into  the  ranks  of  the  spec¬ 
tators  at  a  bullfight. 

The  author  shows  his  usual  skill  in  recreat¬ 
ing  the  atmosphere  of  a  town,  be  it  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  or  Quebec.  However,  Gauthier’s  numer¬ 
ous  love  affairs  sound  unconvincing,  and  his 
violent  end  seems  contrived.  There  remains  a 
mildly  entertaining  adventure  story. 

Adelheid  G.  Ladewig 
Hamilton  College  Library 
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^  Bruno  Gay-Lussac.  La  ville  dort.  Paris. 

Julliard.  1951.  250  pages.  420  fr. 

Here  is  a  story  of  the  grim  days  of  stupor  and 
despair  which  followed  the  (^rman  invasion 
of  France  in  1940,  a  story  of  people  who  must 
live  on  in  the  sickening  awareness  that  even 
momentary  happiness  is  not  for  them.  The  au¬ 
thor  does  not  resort  to  melodramatic  effect,  nor 
docs  he  seek  to  drape  the  French  nation  in  a 
false  cloak  of  glory  and  glamor  by  hinting  that 
all  Frenchmen  were  actively  engaged  in  re¬ 
sistance  activity.  In  this  novel  we  meet  black- 
marketeers,  collabos,  and  informers  (those 
who  have  become  reconciled  to  and  have  ori¬ 
ented  their  lives  around  the  symbol  of  Vichy) 
as  well  as  valiant  and  determined  people  who 
take  an  active  part  in  opposing  the  Nazi  terror. 
With  simple,  straightforward  language  and  a 
plot  easily  followed  and  understood,  the  author 
has  managed  to  depict  the  complexity  of  the 
political  and  social  scene  in  France  during 
these  troubled  times. 

Hugh  W.  Treadwell 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

^  Marcel  Hacdrich.  Si  j’avais  voulu.  Paris. 

Laffont.  1952.  208  pages.  420  fr. 

Massive  and  masterful,  the  middle-aged  coun¬ 
try  doctor  sneaks  in  on  the  schoolteacher  on 
the  very  first  night  of  her  stay  under  his  roof. 
Though  attracted  by  his  broad-shouldered 
forccfulness,  his  mdchoire  feroce,  his  regard  in- 
soutenable,  she  rejects  him.  He  retreats,  enjoin¬ 
ing  her  to  keep  her  door  locked  at  night.  (One 
hates  to  think  what  would  have  become  of 
the  story  if  she  had  followed  his  advice.)  The 
pale,  mousy  maiden  develops  into  a  perfect 
vamp,  complete  with  alluring  peignoirs  and 
an  oversupply  of  cosmetics. 

M.  Hacdrich  is  better  equipped  for  factual 
reportage  than  for  probing  into  the  complexity 
of  the  human  soul.  He  remains  at  surface  level. 
Only  the  portraits  of  the  teen-age  boys  in  the 
story  have  depth.  Their  growing  awareness  of 
sex  and  their  quiet  contempt  for  their  elders 
arc  portrayed  well  enough  to  inspire  hope  for 
something  more  and  better  from  the  same 
author.  Georgette  R.  Schuler 

State  College  of  W ashington 

**  Aimc  Legrand.  Le  cercle  des  folies.  Ma- 
lincs.  C.  E.  L.  F.  1950.  157  pages,  ill. 

60  Bel.  fr. 

These  short  stories  by  a  young  Belgian  are 
melodramatic  variations  on  a  theme  in  T.  S. 
Eliot’s  The  Waste  Land:  “I  think  we  arc  in 
rats’  alley/  Where  the  dead  men  lost  their 
bones.”  By  using  several  sign-posts  from  Zola, 


Nietzsche  and  Heidegger  to  plot  the  interior 
monologues  of  his  characters,  and  by  pointing 
the  stories  inexorably  toward  the  O.  Henry 
surprise  ending,  the  author  achieves  a  number 
of  smashing  effects  at  the  expense  of  truth  to 
life  and  art.  He  has  to  his  credit  a  fine  Hair 
for  stating  the  case  for  the  insulted  and  in¬ 
jured  of  our  day.  His  displaced  persons,  help¬ 
less  youngsters  and  submerged  factory  work¬ 
ers,  all  intensely  sensitive  to  their  trapped  con¬ 
dition  in  a  murderously  cruel  world,  impress 
the  reader  with  their  suffering.  The  author 
needs  time  and  discipline  to  fortify  with  a 
sound  technique  and  a  humanized  sense  of 
values  his  compelling  vision  of  a  bedlamite 
society. 

Philip  Roddman 
Marlboro  College 

^  Mouloud  Mammcri.  La  colline  oubliee. 

Paris.  Plon.  1952.  255  pages.  450  fr. 

The  “forgotten  hill”  of  Mammeri’s  first  novel 
is  in  the  mountains  of  Northern  Algeria,  not 
far  from  Algiers;  this  is  the  land  of  the  Ka- 
bylcs  where  Berber  tribesmen  are  caught  be¬ 
tween  the  exigencies  of  modern  civilization 
and  their  loyalty  to  ancient  and  honored  cus¬ 
toms.  With  great  solicitude  the  author  succeeds 
in  taking  the  roofs  off  their  humble  dwellings 
to  show  how  they  actually  live  and  love,  hope 
and  suffer.  The  ominous  background  of  World 
War  II  and  the  subsequent  plight  of  the  na¬ 
tives  do  little  more  than  accentuate  the  exotic 
sadness  of  the  book,  although  it  helps  our 
understanding  of  these  little-known  people. 

Armen  Kalfayan 
Allegheny  College 

^  Lucien  Marchal.  L^  mage  du  Sertao.  Paris. 

Plon.  1952.  358  pages,  ill.  645  fr. 

This  is  a  complete  account  of  Antonio  Consel- 
heiro  (from  his  family  background  on  down), 
his  associates  (given  much  fuller  treatment 
here  than  in  previous  accounts),  and  the  al¬ 
most  unbelievable  affirmation  and  final  tragic 
end  of  his  Holy  City.  Remarkably  dynamic 
and  colorful,  although  it  contains  no  consider¬ 
able  fictional  elements,  the  book  is  a  novel 
only  in  its  climactic  effect  and  its  graphic  pre¬ 
sentation  of  character,  action,  and  scene.  Solid¬ 
ly  based  in  the  ethnology  and  the  ecology  of 
the  region,  easier  to  read  than  Euclydes  da 
Cunha  and  much  more  informative  and  clear 
than  R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham,  this  book 
seems  the  best  all-around  presentation  yet  of 
the  Canudos  affair. 

Robert  E.  Luc/^ey 
University  of  Minnesota 


^  Simone  Martin-Chaufficr.  Aujourd’hui 
comme  hier.  Paris.  Julliard.  1952.  257 
pages.  450  fr. 

The  main  appeal  and  essence  of  this  pleasant 
novel  lie  in  its  quiet  charm  and  its  evocation 
of  a  solid,  prosperous  period  when  there  was 
time  for  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  the  simpler 
aspects  of  living.  Human  emotions  and  con¬ 
duct  were  of  paramount  importance  because 
civilization  had  not  yet  reduced  humanity  to  a 
vibrating,  snarling,  neurotic  pack  of  pressure- 
ridden  puppets. 

In  a  smoothly  written  chronicle  about  a 
naval  officer’s  family  living  in  Brest  prior  to 
World  War  I,  the  author  writes  with  tender¬ 
ness  and  with  a  rare  understanding  of  the 
anxieties,  pleasures  and  tribulations  of  chil¬ 
dren.  The  childhood  memories  are  clear  and 
recall  poignantly  how  it  feels  to  be  a  child. 
There  is  a  nostalgic  quality  reminiscent  of 
some  of  the  memories  of  Proust,  but  without 
Proust’s  introspection  and  prolixity.  A  sampler 
embroidered  in  delicate  shades  and  providing 
true  emotional  satisfaction. 

Hugh  Corbett 
New  York^,  N.  Y. 

^  Jacques  Nels.  Le  bal  des  victimes.  Paris. 

Corr^.  1952.  220  pages.  450  fr. 

“J’avais  lu  pas  mal  d’ouvrages  autobiographi- 
ques  ou  autres  sur  les  prisons  et  leurs  coutumes. 
Depuis  la  guerre  c’etait  devenu  une  litterature 
d’une  triste  banalite.”  These  words  of  M.  Artix 
characterize  quite  accurately  the  novel  which 
purports  to  be  the  account  of  his  imprison¬ 
ment  in  Poland,  for  we  have  here  another 
amateurish  attempt  to  delineate  the  ideological 
struggle  between  the  East  and  the  West.  Com¬ 
pared,  for  example,  to  Koestler’s  Darl^ness  at 
Noon,  the  scenes  between  Artix  and  his  in¬ 
quisitor  convey  all  the  terror  and  hopelessness 
of  a  Sunday-^hool  picnic.  The  novel  has  a 
flashback  technique — with  dizzying  rapidity 
we  are  shifted  back  and  forth  from  Warsaw 
to  Paris,  where  M.  Nels  presents  a  most  dis¬ 
heartening  view  of  French  society.  The  worst 
types  are  there:  procuresses,  money-chasers, 
rich  widows  with  nothing  to  do,  unfaithful 
wives  and  husbands,  hedonists  of  every  kind 
— all  pictured  as  two-dimensional  stereotypes 
which  therefore  lose  all  value  as  criticism  of 
contemporary  society. 

After  reading  Le  bed  des  victimes,  we  are 
forced  to  remark  that  if  the  only  alternative 
to  the  “people’s  free  republics’’  is  the  one  pic¬ 
tured  by  M.  Nels,  then  we  really  haven’t  much 
choice.  Betty  Lou  Dubois 

University  of  Oklahoma 
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^  Emmanuel  Robles.  Cela  s’appelle  Vaurore. 

Paris.  Seuil.  1952.  222  pages.  450  fr. 

In  this  novel  Robles  continues  to  write  as  well 
as  he  did  in  his  plays  Montserrat  and  La  verite 
est  morte.  A  doctor  in  a  Sardinian  village  is 
obliged  to  decide  how  he  will  use  his  life. 
Sho^d  he  follow  the  path  of  least  resistance 
and  become  a  fashionable  physician  in  Naples? 
Should  he  lead  a  conventional  life  when  his 
love  hurts  no  one  and  brings  him  happiness? 
Must  he  turn  his  back  on  a  friend  who  is  ac¬ 
cused  of  murder? 

Robles  is  a  gifted  story-teller  and  creates 
memorable  characters.  The  Sardinian  local 
color  is  well  depicted.  A  very  readable  book, 
whose  title  comes  from  a  line  in  Giraudoux’s 
Electre. 

Willis  H.  Bowen 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Dominique  Rolin.  Le  souffle.  Paris.  Seuil. 
1952.  253  pages.  480  fr. 

Foreboding  and  unreality  pervade  this  com¬ 
pelling  novel  (for  which  the  author  was 
awarded  the  1952  Prix  Femina)  and  the  lives 
of  its  characters.  Particularly  s»*:cessful  is  Mme 
Rolin’s  treatment  of  children.  It  is  a  story  of 
a  family,  the  selfishness,  sacrific  e  and  rebellion 
more  often  than  happiness  whii:h  occur  in  the 
relationships  of  its  members,  and  the  lies  they 
live  and  tell  one  another  and  themselves  in 
their  efforts  to  discover  and  maintain  their  in¬ 
dividuality  and  personal  freedom.  The  author 
provides  glimpses  into  the  inner  life  of  her 
characters  as  well  as  of  their  phvsical  sur¬ 
roundings.  From  this  anguished  mixture  of 
conscious  and  unconscious  elements  the  reader 
gradually  grasps  the  futility  or  triumph  of 
their  struggle  of  existence. 

fane  W.  Malin 
University  of  Texas 

^  Maurice  Toesca.  Simone  ou  Le  bonheur 
conjugal.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1952.  277 
pages.  525  fr. 

This  volume  continues  La  question  des 
femmes,  Les  scorpionnes  and  H experience 
amoureuse,  as  a  document  on  married  life  and 
a  portrait  of  a  French  couple  of  today.  The 
author  tells  of  the  achievement  of  ideal  happi¬ 
ness.  Denying  that  “le  bonheur  ne  se  raconte 
pas,”  he  abandons  standard  novelistic  prob¬ 
lems  and  relates  a  series  of  events  in  his  life 
with  Simone,  calm  harmony  and  devotion,  and 
a  trace  of  Rousseau’s  “matinee  anglaise.”  Un¬ 
der  a  transparent  fiction,  M.  Toesca  describes 
real  events  of  his  own  past  and  present  life 
and  of  his  occupations.  There  are  several  allu¬ 
sions  to  his  thesis  on  the  true  inner  nature  of 
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woman,  exposed  in  the  earlier  volumes  men¬ 
tioned  above;  Simone,  however,  is  the  counter¬ 
part  of  the  earlier  femmes  fortes. 

Francis  J.  Carmody 
University  of  California 

®  Hommage  d  Alain.  Paris.  Nouvelle  Revue 
Franqaise.  1952.  371  pages  -|-  4  plates. 
650  fr. 

Alain  (Emile  Chartier,  1868-1951)  was  that 
paradox:  the  average  sensual  man  closely  ap¬ 
proximating  genius.  A  highschool  teacher,  first 
in  the  provinces,  and  from  1902  to  1933,  in 
Parisian  lycees.  At  forty-six,  he  volunteered  in 
the  artillery,  spent  three  years  at  the  front,  and 
reached  the  rank  of  sergeant.  Very  typical:  a 
blunt  Norman  peasant,  he  scorned  to  the  end 
rank,  society,  fame  and  honors.  He  wrote  some 
three  thousand  Propos  d’ Alain,  brief  columns 
or  chats,  for  La  Depeche  de  Rouen.  Many  were 
classified,  not  organized,  into  books:  Alain’s 
mind  was  anti-systematic,  although  one  of 
his  best-known  works  is  called  Systhme  des 
beaux-arts.  Mars  ou  La  guerre  jugSe,  Histoire 
de  mes  pensees  and  Les  dieux  would  give  a 
fairly  accurate  conception  of  that  Proteus. 

He  defended  French  Radicalisme  as  the 
most  individualistic  of  political  creeds:  the 
first  right  of  the  citizen  is  to  grumble.  He  was, 
not  a  philosopher  in  the  technical  sense,  but  a 
moralist,  like  Montaigne,  with  whom  he  was 
frequently  compared.  His  style  is  terse,  elliptic, 
with  a  popular  tang.  He  and  Val6ry  under¬ 
stood  and  appreciated  each  other.  Every  one 
of  the  thirty-six  contributors  to  this  hommage 
seems  raised  above  his  normal  level  through 
the  influence  of  Alain’s  character,  thought  and 
art.  It  is  a  meaty  and  delightful  volume;  and 
the  hitherto  unpublished  texts  by  Alain  him¬ 
self  are  the  most  valuable  of  all. 

Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 

Brandeis  University 

*  Robert  Ranters.  Des  ecrivains  et  des 
hommes.  Paris.  Julliard.  1952.  319  pages. 
690  fr. 

These  essays  about  modern  French  writers 
(one  of  them  is  about  D.  H.  Lawrence)  are 
lively,  subde  and  written  with  a  good  insight 
into  the  mind  and  problems  of  contemporary 
French  novelists.  And  Robert  Ranters  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  man  who  could  do  this  job.  Most 
of  his  articles  have  already  appeared  in  Cahiers 
du  Sud,  La  Nef  and  La  Table  Ronde.  They 
prove  him  to  be  a  keen  observer  and  an  honest 
critic. 

The  first  part  deals  with  the  fathers  and 
grandfathers  of  our  days:  Andre  Gide  (Jour¬ 


nal  d’une  lecture,  51  pages),  Francois  Mauriac, 
Georges  Bernanos,  and  quite  a  host  of  other 
writers  labeled  “moralistes  et  prophites” 
(Saint-Exupery).  In  the  second  part  we  dis¬ 
cover  some  new  stars:  Jules  Roy,  Jean  Genet, 
Jean  Cayrol,  Jean-Louis  Curtis.  And  among 
the  youngest  writers  M.  Ranters  singles  out 
even  younger  novelists:  Herv6  Bazin,  Roger 
Nimier,  Marcel  Schneider. 

All  these  essays  are  introduced  by  a  general 
statement  of  the  author,  by  an  essay  De  la 
critique,  and  closed  by  an  interesting  but 
rather  subjective  summary  of  the  “litterature 
du  XX*  si^le.”  Thus  the  volume  shows  con¬ 
vincingly  that  there  is  once  more  a  rich  crop 
of  new  French  writers,  quite  a  number  of  new 
“moins  de  trente  ans,”  even  if,  for  obvious 
and  pertinent  reasons,  the  climate  is  more 
gloomy  and  less  pleasant  than  it  was  after 
1918.  Frederic^^  Lehner 

West  Virginia  State  College 

^  Paul  Zumthor.  Miroirs  de  V amour.  Paris. 

Plon.  1952.  247  pages.  450  fr. 

Accepting  the  point  of  view  that  literature  is 
the  mirror  of  all  aspects  of  life,  Paul  Zumthor 
has  analyzed  the  moral,  philosophical  and  re¬ 
ligious  beliefs  embodied  in  the  masterpieces 
of  European  literature,  and  particularly  of 
French  literature.  He  underlines  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  words  in  the  adequate  expression  of 
the  emotions  of  love.  Literature  acts  as  an 
ideal  mirror  in  which  are  reflected  the  love 
instincts  of  the  race.  Whether  the  author  dis¬ 
cusses  the  troubadours,  Dante  and  Beatrice, 
the  spirit  of  the  Precieuses,  Astree,  the  classical 
tragedy  of  the  Don  Juan  motif,  the  old  and  the 
new  HcloYses,  the  Tristan  cycle  or  the  most 
recent  aspects  of  love  in  Proust  and  Valery, 
he  proves  his  point  that  Christianity,  up  to 
recent  years,  has  kept  love  on  a  high  intellec¬ 
tual  and  spiritual  level.  Present-day  tendencies 
are  all  to  the  contrary,  emphasizing  the  sexual 
side  of  love. 

Miroirs  de  V amour  is  altogether  a  thought¬ 
ful,  literary  and  original  book  which  neglects 
no  aspect  of  a  problem  in  which  are  mirrored 
most  of  our  hopes  for  the  ennoblement  of  the 
basic  human  emotion.  Pierre  Cour tines 

Queens  College 

*  Joseph  Kesscl.  Le  proebs  des  enfants  per- 
dus.  Paris.  Julliard.  1951. 166  pages.  330  fr. 
Once  more  all  the  despair  and  spiritual  help¬ 
lessness  of  the  postwar  generation  in  France 
comes  to  the  fore  in  a  marvellously  written 
report  of  a  trial  which  deeply  shook  the  public 
in  a  country  still  groping  for  a  new  ideal  after 
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its  recent  collapse.  Joseph  Kessel,  the  distin¬ 
guished  French  romancier,  here  develops  a  fine 
psychological  study  out  of  a  journalistic  as¬ 
signment  given  him  by  the  newspaper  Paris- 
Presse. 

The  strength  of  this  convincing  analysis  lies 
in  its  factual  simplicity.  The  author  does  not 
fall  for  the  cheap  sensationalism  so  easily 
stirred  up  by  an  atmosphere  pregnant  with 
current  slogans  avidly  consumed  by  the  super¬ 
ficial  passers-by  at  every  corner  of  the  grands 
boulevards.  Nor  does  he  yield  to  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  squeeze  his  findings  into  the  all-too- 
fashionable  Jargon  of  the  average  Tiefenpsy- 
chologe  of  our  time.  By  not  trying  his  hand 
at  labored  interpretations,  he  creates  a  lively 
picture  of  the  sad  background  of  both  family 
and  environment  generating  the  neurosis  of 
the  frustrated  youth  who  became  a  murderer 
“without  knowing  how  and  why.”  And  thus 
arises,  out  of  the  common  banality  of  a  trivial 
suburban  crime,  the  symbolism  of  the  big 
twentieth-century  assassins — all  too  familiar  to 
us — who  must  kill  on  a  gruesomely  wide  scale 
in  order  to  silence  the  shrill  voice  of  their 
own  unbearable  ineptitude. 

Henry  Walter  Brann 
New  Yor{,  N.  Y. 

^  Emile  Schaub-Koch.  L’oeuvre  d' Anna 
Hyatt  Huntington.  Paris.  Messein.  1949. 
396  pages  -|-  144  plates. 

For  many  years  the  sculpture  of  Anna  Hyatt 
Huntington  has  evoked  the  admiration  of 
both  art  critics  and  the  public.  Skilled  in 
both  bronze  and  marble,  Mrs.  Huntington  is 
a  prolific  artist  whose  striking  decorative  and 
memorial  works  are  to  be  seen  in  public  and 
private  collections,  before  public  buildings  and 
in  parks  all  over  the  world.  Though  tempo¬ 
rarily  out  of  fashion,  her  sculpture  seems  des¬ 
tined  for  immortality — at  least  her  major 
works.  In  his  lengthy  text  the  author  en¬ 
deavors  to  establish  her  rightful  place  as  a 
great  modern  sculptor.  Copiously  illustrated, 
this  complete  monograph  is  a  record  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  career  of  one  of  America’s  finest 
sculptors.  Lawrence  James  Wathen 

University  of  Florida 

^  Antonin  Artaud.  Lettres  a  Jean-Louis  Bar¬ 
rault.  Paris.  Bordas.  1952.  187  pages  -|- 
2  plates. 

In  his  Souvenirs,  Jean-Louis  Barrault  wrote 
that  Antonin  Artaud  had  decisive  influence  on 
his  life  and  declared  that  Le  thedtre  et  son 
double  should  be  studied  by  anyone  who 
wishes  to  be  an  actor.  Artaud  has  been  called 


a  mystic  of  the  modern  theater.  Although  he 
failed  to  gain  high  fame  as  actor,  director, 
or  playwright,  his  personality  lives  on  in  the 
French  theater  of  today. 

A  complete  account  of  the  life  of  Artaud  is 
still  lacking,  but  this  volume  furnishes  more 
facts  concerning  him  than  are  to  be  found 
elsewhere.  Besides  the  letters,  there  are  pref¬ 
aces  by  Paul  Arnold  and  Andre  Frank  which 
describe  Artaud’s  work  in  the  theater  and 
his  meetings  with  Barrault.  Two  appendices 
give  Artaud’s  biography  and  criticisms  of  his 
play,  Les  Cenci.  Tliere  are  two  sketches  by 
Artaud,  one  a  self-portrait.  Willis  H.  Bowen 
University  of  Ot(lahoma 

^  A.  Rossi.  Les  communistes  jran^ais  pen¬ 
dant  la  drole  de  guerre.  Paris.  Plon.  1951. 

367  pages  -j-  56  plates.  650  fr. 

“Phony  war”  is  not  an  appropriate  equivalent 
for  “la  drole  de  guerre.”  Even  from  Septem¬ 
ber  1939  to  May  1940  the  war  was  far  from 
being  phony,  though  inactivity  appeared  to  be 
the  dominant  characteristic  of  the  French 
civilian  and  military  leaders.  The  French  Com¬ 
munists,  however,  displayed  a  feverish  activity 
during  this  time.  Rossi’s  accusation  against 
them,  based  on  irrefutable  documents  chosen 
without  bias,  brings  complete  evidence  in  the 
case  “French  People  against  French  Com¬ 
munists.”  Organized  sabotage  in  the  factories, 
organized  desertions  on  the  front  (Maurice 
Thorez  is  the  most  striking  example),  psycho¬ 
logical  civil-warfare  in  order  to  create  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  defeatism  and  hopelessness — 
these  are  the  elements  of  the  horrifying  picture 
the  author  reveals.  The  great,  though  not  ex¬ 
clusive,  responsibility  of  the  French  Com¬ 
munists  (which  can  not  be  redeemed  by  the 
heroic  participation  of  the  same  Communists 
in  the  Resistance  after  Hitler  had  turned 
against  Stalin)  is  proved  by  Rossi.  His  work 
is  not  only  a  dark  page  of  history;  it  is  of  great 
significance  in  the  present  “cold  war.” 

Edmond  Schlesinger 
University  of  Louisville 

M  Olga  Wormser.  Les  femmes  dans  Vhistoire. 

Paris.  Correa.  1952.  351  pages.  885  fr. 

Not  only  the  famous  figures  of  history:  queens, 
saints,  the  heroines  of  action,  love,  scandal, 
the  intelligent  and  cultured  personalities,  but 
also  the  anonymous  masses  of  women — Olga 
Wormser  shows  what  their  status  has  been 
since  the  dawn  of  history,  through  their  long, 
laborious,  sometimes  retrograde  ascent  to  their 
dawning  acceptance  as  independent  human 
beings.  This  book  is  characterized  by  an  al- 
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most  encyclopedic  knowledge  of  history  and 
an  able  presentation. 

The  author  sees  the  ultimate  liberation  of 
women  under  the  Communist  credo.  In  the 
abstract  perhaps,  but  there  is  some  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  reality  may  not  be  so  rosy. 
She  shows  clearly  how  the  women  who  shared 
the  burdens  of  the  French  Revolution  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man 
did  not  apply  equally  to  Woman,  and  the  in¬ 
sistent  ones  were  executed  as  counter-revolu¬ 
tionaries.  Behind  the  window-dressing  of  the 
Communist  constitution  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
other  lands  of  the  Red  Star,  how  much  liberty 
is  there.?  And  does  woman’s  equality  apply 
beyond  forced  labor.? 

Jeanne  d’Ucel 
Norman,  0\la. 

^  Maurice  Andrieux.  Mademoiselle  Alsse. 

Paris.  Plon.  1952.  299  pages.  630  fr. 

The  French  romantic  writers  have  always 
made  room  for  the  Chevalier  d’Aydie  and  “la 
Circassienne”  among  the  martyrs  of  love,  be¬ 
side  Romeo  and  Juliet  and  Tristan  and  Isolde. 
Although  M.  Andrieux  brings  to  light  no  new 
material,  he  gives  chapter  and  verse  for  prac¬ 
tically  everything  that  has  been  written  in 
French  on  the  subject;  and  in  so  doing  he 
finds  the  Chevalier  unworthy.  A  cultured  and 
charming  gendeman,  a  welcome  guest  any¬ 
where  at  any  time,  “un  pere  delicieux,”  his 
liaison  with  AYsse  was  actuated  by  no  feeling 
deeper  than  the  pity  which  any  epicure  would 
have  for  the  unfortunate  being  who  disturbed 
his  ease.  The  spontaneous  affection  in  his  let¬ 
ters  to  his  friends  gives  way  to  a  labored 
extravagance  in  the  few  to  Aisse  which  are 
extant.  His  repeated  offers  of  marriage  were 
based  on  lies  implicidy  believed  by  one  whose 
whole  nature  impelled  her  toward  sacrifice. 
He  even  “pushed  her  under  the  ferule  of  the 
terrible  Mme  Calandrini,”  to  whose  sinister 
influence  we  owe  the  famous  letters  revealing 
on  the  one  hand  the  libertinage  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  and  on  the  other  the  pathologi¬ 
cal  elements  in  the  character  of  the  Circassian 
slave -girl. 

The  author  clears  up  the  controversial  point 
of  her  relationship  to  her  master,  the  Baron 
de  Ferriol,  and  finds  atavistic  traits  in  her 
willingness  to  remain  a  slave  all  her  life.  His 
searching  and  often  amusing  comments  leave 
her  still  the  pathetic  victim  who,  having 
sinned,  yet  made  a  cult  of  virtue  and  died 
as  surely  of  “cancer  of  the  soul”  as  of  phthisis, 
as  it  was  called  in  those  days.  In  thus  de¬ 
stroying  a  legend  of  long  standing,  M.  An¬ 


drieux  leaves  us  with  a  feeling  of  respect  and 
sympathy  for  this  heroine  of  real  life. 

Helen  M.  Ranson 
Mexico,  D.  F. 

^  Jules  Roy.  Retour  de  I’enfer.  Paris.  Galli- 
mard.  1951.  290  pages.  480  fr. 

A  second  success  by  the  author  of  La  vallee 
heureuse  (1946),  who  likes  to  think  of  his 
writings  as  a  necessary  completion  of  Saint- 
Exupery’s  much-heralded  war  books.  Attached 
to  French  groups  flying  with  the  R.A.F.  in 
the  dual  capacity  of  bombardier-crew  chief, 
Roy  here  recounts  in  diary  form  his  experi¬ 
ences  from  September  1944  to  March  1945. 
His  somber  descriptions  of  bombing  missions 
over  the  Continent  will  give  the  lie  to  the  be¬ 
lief  of  some  that  combat  in  vast  aerial  forma¬ 
tions  is  a  relatively  safe  activity.  Flak,  fog,  and 
fear  lie  at  the  center  of  his  discreet  testimonial 
to  the  courage  of  these  anges  exterminateurs. 
No  cheap  heroics,  no  stylistic  pomposities  mar 
this  product  of  a  keen  eye,  a  stout  heart,  and  a 
balanced  judgment. 

Chester  W.  Obuchowsl(i 
University  of  Connecticut 

^  Guillaume  Apollinaire.  Lettres  a  sa  mar- 
raine  (1915-1918).  Marcel  Adema,  ed. 
Paris.  Gallimard.  1951.  108  pages.  270  fr. 
These  letters  of  Guillaume  Apollinaire,  writ¬ 
ten  to  young,  intelligent  Jeanne  Yves  Blanc, 
herself  a  writer  and  his  marraine  de  guerre 
during  his  years  at  the  front,  show  the  less 
earthy  side  of  the  “blue  soldier  of  a  dream,” 
as  he  called  himself  in  one  of  the  verse  en¬ 
closures  to  her.  That  this  correspondence  was 
kept  on  an  ethereal,  disinterested  level  of  mu¬ 
tual  enchantment,  while  he  was  composing 
love  letters  to  two  other  women,  was  largely 
Jeanne’s  doing.  But  eventually  even  the  “main 
de  songe”  is  betrayed  by  contact  with  the  hand 
of  reality:  one  brief  encounter  in  the  Jardins 
du  Luxembourg,  after  which  his  letters  lose 
their  spark  and  grow  scarcer.  His  casual  re¬ 
lationship  with  Mile  Yves  Blanc  is  of  no  sig¬ 
nificance  except  to  prove  that  Apollinaire  has 
so  triumphantly  emerged  from  the  purgatory 
of  literary  fame  that  every  word  he  wrote, 
whether  in  passion  or  in  complacent  amity, 
assumes  a  new  and  lasting  importance.  Here, 
more  than  in  his  love  letters,  can  be  gleaned 
Apollinaire’s  own  inkling  of  the  timeliness  of 
his  art  and  the  timeless  power  of  his  poetic 
vision. 

Anna  Balal^ian 
Syracuse  University 
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^  Georges  Duhamel.  Manuel  du  protesta- 
taire.  Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1952.  255 
pages.  900  fr. 

In  this  collection  of  incidental  writings  com¬ 
posed  between  1947  and  1952  and  intended 
as  running  comment  on  occurrences  and  trends 
in  domains  more  or  less  removed  from,  but 
never  unrelated  to,  ever-present  politics,  the 
distinguished  author  offers  a  random  sampling 
of  his  always  relevant  or  otherwise  stimulating 
ideas  and  reflections  on  topics  ranging  from 
euthanasia  to  taxes.  There  is  an  occasional  po¬ 
lemical  overtone,  and  even  an  undercurrent 
of  irritation  with  what  the  author  calls  in  his 
foreword  “la  grande  symphonie  d’erreurs”  to 
which  his  beloved  country  and  its  leaders,  as 
he  well  knows  and  by  more  than  implication 
admits,  have  contributed  their  share.  The  hu¬ 
manist  here  reaffirms  his  unyielding  stand  in 
favor  of  his  ideas  of  justice  and  tolerance  and 
elucidates  from  many  angles,  some  of  which 
may  even  appear  saugrenus  at  first  glance,  his 
belief  in  a  humane,  emancipating  civilization, 
his  grave  concern  for  its  fate  in  an  increasingly 
authoritarian  and  expediency-minded  age 
which  has  laid  bare  the  evil  threatening  the 
roots  of  an  individualistic  society.  None  too 
surprisingly,  Duhamel  is  at  his  particular  best 
when  discussing  such  topics  as  Technique  et 
civilisation,  which  is  the  haunting  leitmotif 
of  his  life’s  work.  E.  E.  N. 

^  Marcel  Cohen.  Le  langage.  Structure  et 
evolution.  Paris.  Editions  Sociales.  1950. 
144  pages.  160  fr. 

- Regards  sttr  la  langue  jran^aise. 

Paris.  Sedes.  1950.  142  pages. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  stimulating 
albeit  concise  work  than  the  first  of  these  vol¬ 
umes.  It  is  perhaps  most  comparable  to  Sturte- 
vant’s  work  in  this  country.  After  a  provocative 
Preambule  on  the  objects  of  linguistic  research, 
M.  Cohen  carefully  leads  us  through  his  main 
divisions,  the  external  and  internal  structure 
and  evolution  of  language.  One  is  struck  by 
the  economy  of  presentation — a  presentation 
nevertheless  well  documented,  and  one  in 
which  the  main  stream  of  thought  is  ever  crys¬ 
tal-clear.  M.  Cohen  is  admittedly  a  dialectic 
materialist  but  this  leaning  does  not  vitiate  this 
work.  It  might  equally  well  have  been  written 
by  a  Republican  or  a  Dixiecrat — given  the  lin¬ 
guistic  knowledge  necessary.  This  knowledge 
M.  Cohen  possesses. 

The  second  work  is  a  delightful  volume  of 
informal  observations  on  the  French  language. 
Effel’s  sketch  on  the  front  cover  showing  a 


white-haired  gendeman  looking  through  a 
magnifying  glass  at  Miss  Liberty’s  extended 
tongue  epitomizes  the  tone  of  the  work.  A 
sound  linguistic  scientist  himself,  M.  Cohen 
quite  naturally  deplores  the  normative,  pre¬ 
scriptive  approach,  charging  the  purists  with 
lacking  not  only  I'indulgence  et  la  bonne 
humeur,  but  also  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
language  and  of  language  in  general.  La 
langue  a  change,  elle  change,  elle  changera — 
this  is  his  burden.  He  hymns  it  piquandy  and 
well.  Lawrence  Poston,  Jr. 

University  of  Ol^lahoma 

^  Raymond  de  Craecker.  Les  enjants  in- 
tellectuellement  doues.  Paris.  Presses  Uni- 
versitaires  de  France.  1951.  xv-}-137  pages. 
Beginning  with  a  historical  survey,  the  author 
analyzes  the  background  and  characteristics  of 
the  gifted  child,  offering  some  excellent  sug¬ 
gestions  for  his  education.  Gifted  children 
should  be  grouped  in  sp)ecial  classes  with  plenty 
of  opportunity  to  work  and  play  with  other 
children.  Naturally,  they  should  have  an  ac¬ 
celerated  program  of  studies,  with  more  time 
spent  on  the  enrichment  of  this  program  than 
on  fundamentals.  The  enrichment  program 
is  the  crux  of  the  matter.  How  important  to 
society  are  the  child’s  special  talents?  The 
answer  should  govern  the  education  of  the 
gifted  child,  says  the  author. 

Henry  Angelino 
University  of  0\lahoma 

^  Albert  Guislain.  Miroir  de  Bruxelles.  Brux¬ 
elles.  Office  de  Publicite.  1952.  140  pages, 
ill.  -f“  20  plates.  90  Bel.  fr. 

To  present  the  rich  historical  and  cultural  past 
of  Brussels  in  a  volume  of  such  diminutive  size 
(15.5  by  10.5  cm.)  is  indeed  a  formidable  task; 
however,  M.  Guislain  has  done  as  well  as 
anyone  possibly  could  do  in  the  face  of  such 
a  space  limitation.  In  very  readable  language 
enlivened  by  many  pertinent  anecdotes,  he  tells 
of  the  birth  of  Belgium’s  capital,  its  rise  to 
prominence,  its  cultural  heritage,  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  its  people,  and  its  present-day  aspect. 
This  attractively  printed  little  book  will  recall 
many  pleasant  memories  to  the  minds  of  read¬ 
ers  who  have  already  seen  Brussels;  those  who 
have  not  yet  had  this  rewarding  experience 
will  be  unable  to  read  Miroir  de  Bruxelles 
without  feeling  a  strong  desire  to  see  the  pic¬ 
turesque  Belgian  capital  with  its  rich  diversity 
of  historical  attractions  and  cultural  delights. 

Hugh  W.  Treadwell 
University  of  Oklahoma 


Books  in  German 

(For  other  Bool(s  in  German,  see  ** Head-Liners*') 


*  Kurt  Berger.  Baroc\  und  Auft(ldrung  im 
geistlichen  Lied.  Marburg.  Rathmann. 
1951.  241  pages.  6.50  dm. 

Like  the  terms  “Gothic”  and  “Renaissance” 
the  term  “Baroque”  is  no  longer  limited  to 
the  fine  arts,  but  is  used  now  for  the  period 
in  Occidental  history  formerly  known  as  the 
“Age  of  Absolutism,”  a  much  narrower  term. 
It  manifested  the  same  emotions  in  the  arts, 
in  philosophy  and  theology,  in  science  and 
politics,  in  manners  and  personal  behavior. 
The  definition  of  the  common  features  of  the 
Baroque  age,  however,  is  desperately  difficult, 
as  the  antagonism  of  mind  and  matter  was 
its  most  essential  problem — the  dualism  be¬ 
tween  lust  for  life  and  contempt  for  the  world, 
desire  for  power  and  mystical  devotion. 

Kurt  Berger’s  analysis  of  the  German  re¬ 
ligious  song  in  this  period  is  based  on  an  un¬ 
usually  wide  knowledge  of  source  material  and 
a  fine  understanding  of  the  philosophical  im¬ 
plications  of  spiritual  poetry.  But  Baroque  and 
Enlightenment  are  not  antithetic,  as  the  au¬ 
thor  supposes;  the  Enlightenment  is  a  product 
of  the  Baroque  age;  Bdhme  and  Descartes  are 
contemporaries  in  spite  of  their  contrary  points 
of  view.  The  real  antithesis  is  that  of  Baroque 
and  Rococo.  Some  of  the  poets  to  whom  Ber¬ 
ger’s  special  interest  is  devoted  are  character¬ 
istic  of  the  transition  from  the  Baroque  to 
the  Rococo  style — i.e.,  Brockes  and  Klopstock. 

The  beautiful  verses,  liberally  quoted  from 
German  lyric  poetry  between  1600  and  1750, 
will  be  an  aesthetic  enjoyment  to  many  readers. 

Max  Fischer 
New  School  for  Social  Research 

*  Robert  Boehringer.  Mein  Bild  von  Stefan 
George.  Miinchen.  Kiipper.  1951.  250 
pages  -f*  175  plates.  32.50  dm. 

Boehringer,  the  editor  of  the  George-Hof- 
mannsthal  correspondence  (1938),  was  a  close 
friend  of  George  from  1905  until  the  poet’s 
death  in  1933.  His  present  work  comprises  one 
volume  of  text  and  one  of  photographs.  The 
text  contains  a  wealth  of  new  biographical  ma¬ 
terial,  some  previously  unpublished  verse,  and 
reveals  the  original  dedications  of  a  number 
of  poems.  The  photographs  of  George  and  his 
ever<hanging  circle  make  a  fascinating  picture 
book.  Though  Boehringer  does  not  attempt 
to  interpret  George’s  poetry,  and  though  his 


“picture”  of  George’s  highly  complex  person¬ 
ality  appears  at  times  to  be  colored  by  that 
attitude  of  unquestioning  acceptance  and  ad¬ 
miration  which  the  poet  demanded  from  his 
disciples,  this  simply  and  clearly  written  book 
is  a  significant  contribution  to  the  literature 
on  George. 

Andrew  O.  faszi 
University  of  California 

^  Hennig  Brinkmann,  ed.  Uebeslyril{  der 
deutschen  Friihe.  Diisseldorf.  Schwann. 
1952.  439  pages.  14.50  dm. 

This  scholarly  one-volume  anthology  covers 
the  Golden  Age  of  Middle  High  German  love 
poetry.  Opening  with  three  short  anonymous 
lyrics,  it  presents  the  love  lyrics  of  twenty 
minnesingers,  from  Der  von  Kiirenberg  to 
Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  arranging  the 
poems  of  individual  authors  in  their  probable 
order  of  composition.  The  textual  part  is  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  valuable  historical  and  interpre¬ 
tative  essay,  and  followed  by  a  substantial  body 
of  notes,  chiefly  references  to  sources  and  in¬ 
dications  of  variants.  There  is  also  an  alpha¬ 
betical  index  of  the  first  lines  of  all  stanzas. 
The  publisher  has  announced  that  a  com¬ 
panion  volume,  a  critical  edition  of  Minnelied 
melodies  by  Ursula  Aarburg,  is  in  preparation. 

Gerhard  Friedrich 
Haver  ford  College 

W  Albert  Daur.  Faust  und  der  Teufel.  Hei¬ 
delberg.  Winter.  1950.  viii-1-500  pages. 
24.75  dm. 

Goethe  said  more  than  once  that  he  counted 
on  the  reader’s  sensibility,  sensitivity,  collabo¬ 
ration  and  contribution.  He  knew  that  the 
written,  or  rather  dictated,  word  needed  the 
receptive,  imaginative,  even  loving  soul  of 
the  “dear”  reader.  Albert  Daur  is  such  a  read¬ 
er.  Others  may  read  Faust  differently,  some 
may  not  agree  with  his  interpretation,  but  it 
is  in  the  nature  of  poetic  creation  that  all  will 
have  to  agree  that  he  has  a  right  to  his  feelings. 
As  he  compares  different  versions  with  love, 
understanding  and  a  profound  knowledge  of 
all  significant  Faust  literature,  he  discovers  one 
beauty  after  another  and  gives  us  many  mean¬ 
ingful  impressions  of  Goethe’s  rhythmic  and 
melodious  wealth.  The  book  is  not  a  factual 
commentary,  but  rather  an  interpretation,  a 
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rich,  warm  and  lovable  interpretation  that 
should  lead  many  to  the  less  obvious  beauties 
of  this  universal  poem  and  that  should  super- 
sede  the  useless  Faust  commentaries  of  yester¬ 
day.  Heinrich  Meyer 

Muhlenberg  College 

^  Antoinette  Fierz-Monnier.  Initiation  und 
Wandlung.  Zur  Geschichte  des  altframo- 
sischen  Romans  im  zwolften  Jahrhundert 
von  ChrStien  de  Troyes  zu  Renaut  de 
Beaujeu.  Bern.  Francke.  1951.  223  pages. 
14.50  Sw.  fr. 

A  doctor’s  dissertation  at  the  University  of 
Zurich.  The  author  attempts,  in  the  manner 
of  Professor  Bezzola  ( Sens  de  Vaventure  et  de 
V amour),  a  symbolical  analysis  of  Renaut  de 
Beaujeu’s  he  bel  inconnu.  The  latter,  we  learn, 
is  not  a  rambling,  albeit  charmingly  told,  story 
of  rather  commonplace  knightly  adventure, 
written,  as  the  author  himself  seems  to  indi¬ 
cate,  to  entertain  his  lady-love.  Renaut  de 
Beaujeu’s  real  purpose,  according  to  Antoinette 
Fierz-Monnier,  is  to  portray  symbolically 
through  these  adventures  the  inner  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  hero  and  his  adjustment  to  society. 
The  analysis  is  ingenious,  but  in  good  part  not 
convincing;  the  symbolical  interpretations  are 
sometimes  more  fanciful  than  the  adventures 
themselves.  The  present-day  revolt  against 
positivistic  methods  of  nineteenth-century  me¬ 
dieval  studies  (text  criticism  and  source  hunt¬ 
ing)  is  degenerating  into  a  revolt  against  com¬ 
mon  sense.  Behind  every  mesquite  on  the  hori¬ 
zon  we  are  to  see  the  burning  bush  of  Moses. 
Medieval  men  and  women  were  human  with 
a  very  human  interest  in  the  things  of  this 
world.  L.  E.  Winfrey 

University  of  Okjahoma 

**  Joseph  Gregor.  Gerhart  Hauptmann.  Das 
Werl{  und  unsere  Zeit.  Wien.  Diana.  1951 . 
685  pages. 

This  large  volume  is  the  most  important  criti¬ 
cal  study  of  the  work  and  thought  of  Gerhart 
Hauptmann  to  appear  since  the  death  of  the 
poet.  The  emphasis,  in  recent  years  on  personal 
recollections  and  memoirs  of  the  life  of  Haupt¬ 
mann,  is  now  shifting  to  the  broader  aspects 
of  interpretation  considering  the  totality  of 
his  work.  The  author  is  well  equipped  by 
background  and  experience  to  evaluate  the 
cultural,  social  and  political  changes  of  the 
age;  he  also  understands  the  historical  develop¬ 
ment  of  stage  practices  and  its  effects  upon 
the  modern  theater. 

Against  the  background  of  rapid  social,  po¬ 
litical  and  psychological  changes  threatening 


the  cultural  heritage,  Gregor  presents  the  en¬ 
tirety  of  Hauptmann’s  work  including  all  pub¬ 
lished  material.  He  even  discusses  such  re¬ 
mote  writings  as  Der  Dom  or  the  text  for  the 
UFA  Faust  film.  His  estimates  and  reactions 
often  reflect  highly  personal  judgments;  yet 
they  are  stimulating  even  when  they  startle. 
Some  might  disagree  with  Gregor’s  opinion 
that  Schlucl(  und  fau  is  Hauptmann’s  best 
comedy,  however  readily  they  acknowledge  the 
merit  of  the  character  delineations  and  the 
magic  atmosphere.  Excellent  observations  on 
the  simplicity  and  economy  in  expressing  the 
bewilderment  of  Rose  Bernd,  contrasted  with 
the  verbosity  of  Hebbel’s  Klara,  or  the  vulgar 
realism  of  the  seduction  of  Wagner’s  Evchen 
Humbrecht  and  of  the  murder  of  her  infant, 
affirm  Hauptmann’s  artistry  and  restraint. 
Among  the  most  detailed  analyses  are  the  sec¬ 
tions  concerning  Hauptmann’s  preoccupation 
with  the  Hamlet  material  and  the  Iphigenia 
Cycle  that  crowned  the  poet’s  dramatic  writ¬ 
ings.  Gregor’s  familiarity  with  Shakespeare 
and  the  German  stage  tradition  of  Hamlet,  and 
his  recollections  of  discussions  with  Haupt¬ 
mann  about  the  Greek  sources  and  the  in¬ 
herent  difficulties  of  the  Iphigenia  material 
for  dramatic  treatment  yield  new  viewpoints 
and  penetrating  interpretations  on  every  page. 

Walter  A.  Reichart 
University  of  Michigan 

^  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal,  ed.  Deutsches 
Lesebuch.  Eine  Auswahl  deutscher  Prosa- 
stiicke  aus  den  fahren  1750-1850.  Frank¬ 
furt  a.M.  S.  Fischer.  1952.  467  pages. 
This  anthology,  first  published  thirty  years 
ago,  was  and  is  important  because  it  docu¬ 
ments  a  struggle  so  characteristic  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  the  struggle  to  achieve  their  own  tra¬ 
dition,  and  because  the  poet  who  made  this 
anthology  was  a  creative  reader  if  ever  there 
was  one.  What  makes  his  work  equally  im¬ 
portant  for  the  teacher  and  the  student  is  that 
it  shows  the  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  that 
once  gave  Germany  greatness  within  the  moral 
world;  it  is  a  humane  book  and  a  companion 
for  life.  Herbert  Steiner 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

^  Heinrich  von  Kleist.  Sdmtliche  Werl(e. 
Miinchen.  Droemer.  1952.  980  pages. 
11.80  dm. 

The  complete  works  of  the  brilliant,  unhappy 
poet  are  now  available  in  a  tastefully  pre¬ 
sented,  beautifully  printed  one-volume  Bible- 
paper  edition  which  combines  the  qualities 
of  a  handsome  gift  item  and  a  handy  reference 
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work.  All  the  dramas  and  Novellen  arc  in¬ 
cluded;  particularly  noteworthy  is  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  KJcist’s  nonc-too-wcll-known  poems, 
and  of  revealing  miscellaneous  prose  minia¬ 
tures  printed  under  the  heading  Kleincre 
Prosaschnften.  This  section  yields  many  a 
pearl  previously  unknown  to  those  familiar 
only  with  the  main  body  of  KJcist’s  work. 

The  volume  has  been  competently  com¬ 
piled,  arranged,  and  edited  by  literary  historian 
Erwin  Laaths,  whose  47-pagc  Einftihrung, 
titled  Heinrich  von  Kleist.  Eine  gelebte  Tragd- 
die,  reveals  deep  insight  and  is  a  masterful 
interpretation  of  a  particularly  complex  per¬ 
sonality.  E.  E.  N. 

*  Else  Laskcr-Schiilcr.  Dichtungen  und 
Dohumente.  Miinchen.  Kosel.  1951.  631 
pages  -|-  7  plates.  28  dm. 

This  volume  contains  poetry,  prose,  drama, 
letters,  photographs  and  reproductions,  be¬ 
sides  fifty  pages  of  tribute  to  the  poet.  It  suc¬ 
ceeds  admirably  in  drawing  the  reader  almost 
magnetically  into  the  world  of  this  unique 
human  being,  a  world  whose  center  is  a  pas¬ 
sionate  heart  and  whose  events  arc  colors  and 
songs,  falling  stars,  lovers’  kisses  and  tears,  the 
voice  of  trees  and  birds,  and  memories  from 
countless  dreams — all  united  in  the  love  of 
God. 

It  is  the  more  touching,  for  all  this,  to  hear 
Else  Laskcr-Schiilcr,  who  died  in  Jerusalem, 
speak  the  Wuppertal  dialect  in  her  plays  and 
in  quoted  conversations.  For,  as  all  romantic 
poets,  she  was  very  much  at  home  in  her  na¬ 
tive  region.  Because  she  had  the  good  fortune 
to  have  it  as  the  object  of  her  first  love,  her 
imagination  knew  no  bounds,  was  truly  free. 
Ernst  Ginsberg,  to  whom  we  owe  this  collec¬ 
tion,  calls  it  very  beautifully,  “cine  Heim- 
holung  nach  Deutschland.”  Hilde  D.  Cohn 
Swarthmore  College 

^  Henry  Liidckc.  Geschichte  der  ameri- 
hjinischen  Literatur.  Bern.  Franckc.  1952. 
656  pages  16  plates.  15.40  Sw.  fr. 
Anyone  who  has  taught  in  Europe  recognizes 
the  truth  of  Professor  Liideke’s  statement  that 
the  knowledge  there  of  American  literature  is 
“fragmentary.”  One  encounters  instances  of  a 
mastery  of  single  writers,  of  Dreiser  or  of  Mel¬ 
ville,  or  even  of  some  earlier  men  of  letters,  but 
to  most  European  students  the  interrelations, 
the  development  and  the  pattern  as  a  whole 
both  remain  obscure  and  partial.  Liideke’s 
book  is  evidently  offered  as  a  corrective;  it  is 
encyclopedic,  from  Cotton  Mather  to  Eugene 
O’Neill,  with  few,  if  any,  minor  writers  omit¬ 


ted,  and  with  a  bibliography  and  an  elaborate 
index. 

One  might  quarrel  a  little  with  the  propor¬ 
tions.  More  than  one-third  of  the  book  is  al¬ 
lotted  to  modern  literature,  and  where  so 
much  is  attempted,  it  seems  a  little  unwise  to 
take  every  recent  writer  as  seriously  as  those 
in  the  established  past.  The  scope  of  the  book 
permits  litde  extended  criticism  (only  a  sen¬ 
tence  or  two,  for  example,  for  the  major  novels 
of  Henry  James),  but  this  range,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  its  strength.  Here  are  facts  about  every 
author,  and  the  European  student  who  reads 
it  (and  the  authors  themselves)  will  have  a 
knowledge  of  American  literature  which  is  not 
“fragmentary”  but  complete.  Professor  Liideke 
has,  I  believe,  given  us  the  most  detailed  hand¬ 
book  on  American  literature  in  any  foreign 
language.  Stanley  T.  Williams 

Yale  University 

^  Heinrich  Mutschmann,  Karl  Wentersdorf. 
Shal^espeare  und  der  Katholizismus.  Spey¬ 
er.  Pilger.  1950.  256  pages  -|-  3  charts. 
10.80  dm. 

Was  Shakespeare  a  Catholic?  The  two  authors, 
on  the  basis  of  an  examination  of  family  rec¬ 
ords,  historical  research  and  a  careful  analysis 
of  Shakespeare’s  works,  answer  the  question 
emphatically  in  the  affirmative.  They  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  Shakespeare,  though  out¬ 
wardly  a  conformist  and  at  times  dangerously 
close  to  despairing  of  divine  Providence,  ac¬ 
tually  never  relinquished  the  Catholic  faith. 
Incidentally,  the  book  focuses  attention  on 
some  of  the  darkest  pages  of  British  history — 
the  era  of  religious  persecution  under  Eliza¬ 
beth  I.  Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 

Stanford  University 

^  Wolfgang  Schadewaldt.  Von  Homers 
Welt  und  Werl^.  Stuttgart.  Koehler.  2nd 
ed.,  1951. 450  pages  -|-  16  plates.  16.50  dm. 
This  is  primarily  a  persuasive  and  richly-docu¬ 
mented  plea  for  the  historicity  of  a  Homer 
who  lived  in  the  eighth  century,  wrote  the 
Iliad,  if  not  the  Odyssey,  substantially  as  we 
possess  it,  and  as  a  professional  rhapsode,  ac¬ 
tually  traversed  those  regions  of  the  Aegean 
world  wherein  his  epic  moves.  To  this  second 
edition  has  been  added  an  especially  interesting 
chapter  which  uses  the  Memnoniad,  regarded 
as  a  pre-Homeric  epic,  as  a  base  line  for 
measuring  Homer’s  creative  contribution  to 
the  epic  tradition.  Admirable  use  is  made 
throughout  of  the  sixteen  plates  with  which  the 
book  concludes.  Ronald  B.  Levinson 

University  of  Maine 
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*  Franz  Schultz.  Klassil(  und  Romantil(  der 
Deutschen.  1780-1830.  2  vols.  Stuttgart. 
Mctzlcr.  2nd  cd.,  1952.  viii-j-358,  viii+ 
462  pages.  27,  28  dm. 

The  main  body  of  this  substantial  study  was 
familiar  to  the  reviewer  through  previous 
reading  of  the  first  edition  published  in  1934 
and  1940,  respectively,  in  the  Epochen  der 
deutschen  Uteratur  series,  and  his  dutiful  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  lectures  of  Professor  Schultz 
at  the  Johann  Wolfgang  Goethe  University  of 
Frankfurt  am  Main  during  eight  semesters. 
The  departed  teacher  had  taken  a  hand  in  the 
revision  of  his  standard  work;  after  his  death, 
in  1950,  the  final  editing  was  entrusted  to  Drs. 
Lieselotte  Grund  and  Hans  H.  Borcherdt  and 
undertaken  “im  Sinne  des  Verfassers.” 

The  work  remains  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  interpretation  of  a  particularly  significant 
and  important  period  of  German  Geistesge- 
schichte.  Part  I,  Die  Grundlagen  der  l^lassisch- 
romantischen  Uteratur,  is  centered  around  the 
leading  figures  of  Winckelmann,  Herder,  and 
Goethe,  the  latter  being  even  more  predomi- 
nandy  the  capital  topic  of  Part  II,  Wesen  und 
Form  der  h}assisch-romantischen  Uteratur, 
which  also  features  a  searching  discussion  of 
Romanticism. 

Unusually  gratifying,  for  a  scholarly  work 
originating  in  Germany,  is  the  sparing  use  of 
footnotes  which  arc  carried  on  separate  pages 
at  the  end  of  each  volume  as  Anmert^ungen. 
The  name  index  is  equally  reduced  to  essen¬ 
tials,  but  wholly  adequate.  Although  no  hand¬ 
book  in  the  strict  meaning  but  much  more  a 
spiritually  integrated  scries  of  interpretative 
essays,  this  work,  a  “classic”  of  sorts,  belongs 
in  every  Germanist’s  library.  E.  E.  N. 

^  Robert  Thomas  Stoll.  Holderlins  Christus- 
hymnen.  Grundlagen  und  Deutung.  Basel. 
Schwabc.  1952.  279  pages.  12  Sw.  fr. 

This  scholarly  and  readable  book  treats  the 
Christushymnen  as  the  climax  of  Holdcrlin’s 
creative  work  by  concentration  and  careful 
evaluation  of  the  poetic  word  as  the  basis  of 
interpretation.  Working  from  A.  Hiibscher’s 
critical  text  (1942),  the  author  shows  in  the 
first  part  both  the  spiritual  and  the  poetic  ele¬ 
ments  leading  to  the  Christ  experience.  The 
analysis  of  the  hymns  (Versbhnender,  Der  Ein- 
zige,  Patmos),  supported  by  critical  discus¬ 
sions  of  important  secondary  material  on  the 
subject  (Beissner,  Guardini,  Hasenkamp, 
Hoffmeister,  Staiger,  Victor),  reveals  Holdcr¬ 
lin’s  unorthodox  Christ  image,  based  on  his 
Greek  vision.  Agreeing  with  Beissner,  though 
not  indebted  to  him,  Stoll  righdy  understands 


the  hymns  as  a  new  interpretation  of  Christian¬ 
ity:  a  continuation  and  necessary  transforma¬ 
tion  of  the  ancients’  belief.  The  effort  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  ancient  gods  and  Christ  tragically  fails 
for  Holderlin,  and  his  early  hope  turns  to 
resignation.  Edgar  Lohner 

Harvard  University 

*  Karl  Victor.  Geist  und  Form.  Aufsdtze 
zur  deutschen  Uteraturgeschichte.  Bern. 
Francke.  1952. 383  pages.  19.50  Sw.  fr. 

The  eleven  essays  in  this  volume,  however 
important  in  themselves,  arc  by-products  of 
Professor  Victor’s  larger  studies,  for  example, 
“Die  Gcschichtc  dcr  litcrarischen  Gattungen” 
of  his  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Ode.  Three  of 
the  papers  deal  with  Goethe,  three  with  the 
seventeenth  century,  a  period  to  which  the  au¬ 
thor  has  done  much  to  direct  scholarly  atten¬ 
tion.  “Holderlins  Licbesclcgic”  stems  in  part 
from  his  Holderlins  Lyril(  and  his  edition  of 
the  Diotima  letters,  and  is  a  superb  example  of 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  a  single  poem, 
which,  however,  reaches  out  into  the  totality  of 
a  poet’s  life  and  work.  With  one  exception 
all  of  the  papers  had  been  previously  published, 
though  the  author  has  revised  and  amplified; 
the  one  exception,  “Goethes  Anschauung  vom 
Mcnschcn,”  is  of  surpassing  interest,  building 
up  Goethe’s  concept  in  part  from  his  scientific 
studies.  As  always.  Professor  Victor  unites 
immense  erudition  with  clarity  of  presentation 
and  with  rare  appreciation  of  aesthetic  and 
spiritual  values.  Extensive  and  invaluable  notes 
accompany  each  essay. 

The  death  of  Professor  Victor  while  the 
volume  was  in  press  is  an  irreparable  loss  to 
scholarship. 

Harvey  W.  Hewett-Thayer 
Princeton,  N.  f. 

*  Stefan  Andres.  Die  Uebesschau\el.  Miin- 
chen.  Piper.  1951.  250  pages.  7.80  dm. 

Vivacious  and  full  of  serious  and  humorous 
events  is  this  novel  by  the  well-known  Rhenish 
poet.  It  is  an  amiable  book,  made  to  order  for 
vacation  entertainment  and  relaxation.  The 
scene  is  a  small  Italian  town.  The  story  is  that 
of  an  embittered  sculptor  “with  a  frozen 
heart,”  at  odds  with  himself  and  the  world, 
whose  life  is  meaningless  until  he  is  reunited 
with  his  “woman  of  destiny.”  After  many 
difficulties  and  complications  she  restores  his 
desire  to  live  and  create.  Die  UebesschauXel 
is  written  in  a  dashing  style,  and  its  creation 
obviously  brought  relaxation  and  entertain¬ 
ment  to  the  author  of  Die  Sintflut. 

Karl  O.  Paetel 
Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 
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*  Anton  Bctzncr.  Der  vielgeliebte  Sohn. 

Hamm.  Grotc.  1952.  475  pages.  15  dm. 

At  the  outset  one  might  get  the  idea  that  the 
book  plans  a  tragic  exploitation  of  a  phenome¬ 
non  that  Shakespeare  once  found  so  rich  in 
comic  possibilities:  the  phenomenon  of  iden¬ 
tical  twins.  But  presently  it  appears  that  this 
is  only  one  of  several  environmental  “controls” 
in  the  psychic  analysis  of  the  most  cruel  of 
present-day  European  tragedies:  children 
cheated  of  their  childhood. 

It  is  a  fascinating  expressionistic  tossing 
about  in  the  currents  and  cross-currents  of 
conflicting  streams  of  childhood  consciousness. 
Manifest  in  it  is  an  intense  concern  with  con¬ 
ditions  which  cannot  be  alleviated  by  dim- 
witted,  moist-eyed  sentimentality.  The  one 
therapeutic  formula  that  has  not  yet  been 
overworked  is  suggested  in  the  line:  “The 
foundation  of  every  society  [is]  love,  benign 
understanding  and  a  just  forbearance.” 

Edward  F.  Hauch 
Florida  State  University 

^  Imma  Bodmershof.  Die  Rosse  des  Urban 
Roithner.  Innsbruck.  Osterreichische  Ver- 
lagsanstalt.  1950.  392  pages.  62  s. 

A  short  story  has  been  stretched  into  a  full- 
fledged  novel,  but  the  aim  of  the  author  has 
not  been  achieved.  Nature,  the  seasons,  ani¬ 
mals,  all  the  farm  chores,  love  and  passion,  the 
early  hours  of  morning,  the  silence  of  the 
night — ^they  all  play  an  essential  part  in  this 
unessential  plot  whose  construction  is  as  ama¬ 
teurish  as  the  background  serving  its  meager 
skeleton.  Utterly  ineffective  is  the  depiction 
of  the  unhappy  teamster.  Urban  Roithner,  as 
a  symbol  of  the  world’s  misery. 

A  tedious  book,  not  to  be  compared  with 
other  Austrian  peasant  stories,  it  lacks  every¬ 
thing  a  novel  should  hold:  tension,  interest, 
action,  and  a  well-written  plot. 

Robert  Breuer 
New  Yory^.  N.  Y. 

^  Friedrich  Bruegel.  Verschworer.  Zurich. 

Europa.  1951.  312  pages.  14.50  Sw.  fr. 
Many  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  feel  unable 
to  understand  the  chameleon-like  metamor¬ 
phosis  of  Central  Europeans  who  seem  to  sur¬ 
vive  adequately  under  monarchy,  republic, 
Nazi  occupation,  and  Communism  alike. 
Some  grow  bitter  at  the  thought  of  what  it 
has  cost  us  to  retain  or  regain  a  measure  of 
liberty  for  Central  Europe,  and  there  are 
Czechs  who  are  most  bitter  about  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia.  For  all  these  this  novel  should  be  re¬ 
quired  reading,  and  good  reading  it  is.  One 


of  the  great  whodunits,  it  is  not  of  the  rank 
of  Dostoevsky’s  Crime  and  Punishment  but 
of  the  same,  if  less  tantalizing,  tension  com¬ 
bined  with  the  impact  of  today’s  news.  The 
murder,  so  obviously  committed  by  anti-Com- 
munists,  involves  everybody  from  janitor  to 
top  party  echelons,  and  beyond  them  the 
power  behind  the  throne.  While  unraveling 
the  mystery  the  author  fully  exploits  his  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  give  a  cross  section  of  Czech  charac¬ 
ter,  from  its  historical  conditioning  to  its 
agony  under  the  knout  of  the  Party.  He  does 
it  with  deep  understanding  and  sympathy,  and 
with  a  fine  and  never  tedious  pen. 

Siegfried  Wagener 
Allenspar\,  Colo. 

*  Herbert  Eisenreich.  Einladung  deutlich 
zu  leben.  Wien.  Jungbrunnen.  1952.  68 
pages. 

This  small  book  is  the  eleventh  volume  of  a 
series  presenting  young  Austrian  authors. 
Some  of  these  writers,  namely  the  poets,  have 
already  been  introduced  to  us  in  an  anthology, 
Tiir  an  Tur  (see  B.  A.,  27:1,  p.  64).  Eisen¬ 
reich  was  among  them;  here  we  meet  him  as 
a  novelist. 

The  plot  of  his  tale,  the  technique,  and  the 
style  of  Einladung  deutlich  zu  leben  certainly 
owe  very  much  to  a  host  of  established  fore¬ 
runners;  but  there  is  also  enough  that  comes 
from  the  young  writer  himself.  On  the  surface 
he  tells  us  the  story  of  a  railway  conductor 
who  is  about  to  retire  and  makes  his  last  trip. 
But  if  we  delve  deeper,  we  are  soon  aware 
that  the  topic  is  only  a  pretext  for  symbolic 
speculation.  Thus,  the  story  oscillates  between 
birth  and  death,  and  presents  life  in  between. 
These  68  pages,  however,  are  only  a  specimen, 
a  Kostprobe.  But  since  they  keep  our  interest 
awake  to  the  last  page,  we  are  curious  to 
know  what  the  author  has  to  offer  next. 

Frederic \  Lehner 
West  Virginia  State  College 

^  Gabriele  Hessenstein.  Mahommed  und 
Helena.  Hattingen.  Hundt.  1951.  592 
pages.  12.80  dm. 

This  historical  novel,  which  relives  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Byzantium  by  Mohammed  II  in 
1453,  has  everything:  truth,  color,  passion, 
romance,  fanaticism,  intrigue,  superstition — 
what  you  will.  Moreover,  we  take  an  interest 
in  both  sides,  and  we  grieve  not  only  with 
the  defeated  Constantine,  steadfast  even  unto 
death,  but  also  with  the  heart-broken  con¬ 
queror,  for  whom  the  city  was  but  a  symbol 
for  the  Greek  princess  Helena.  This  invention 
turns  the  historic  account  into  a  novel;  skil- 
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fully  the  authoress  weaves  her  romantic  thread 
through  the  entire  story,  which  ends  thus: 
“Ober  das  menschliche  Herz  aber  hatte  der 
wilde  Eroberer  . . .  keine  Gewalt.”  If  you  care 
at  all  for  the  historical  novel,  this  is  your  meat. 

Bayard  Quincy  Morgan 
Stanford,  Calif. 

*  Walter  Jens.  Der  Blinde.  Hamburg.  Ro- 
wohlt.  1951.  132  pages.  7.80  dm. 

Not  everyone  who  had  considered  the  author’s 
first  book,  Neinl  Die  Welt  der  Angek^agten 
(see  B.  A.  24:4,  p.  373),  a  promising  one  will 
know  what  to  think  of  this  second  novel. 
It  is  written  in  a  rather  personal  style,  which 
leaves  the  reader  to  decide  which  of  the  events 
really  happen  and  which  of  them  have  merely 
a  symbolic  meaning.  Nevertheless,  it  is  in 
part  a  fascinating  attempt  to  show  how  a 
man  who  came  home  blind  from  the  war  tries 
to  adjust  himself  to  his  daily  life  with  the  aid 
of  a  box  of  toy  bricks.  Anxiously  his  wife 
watches  the  various  phases  of  the  process  until 
finally  he  rebuilds  a  new  relationship  with 
her.  The  blind  man’s  symbolical-metaphysical 
discussions  with  his  friends  about  the  hidden 
meaning  of  the  box  (a  memento  of  his  days 
in  a  concentration  camp)  arc  somewhat  artifi¬ 
cial  and  unconvincing.  Here,  a  great  idea  be¬ 
comes  submerged  under  a  flood  of  mysterious 
double  talk. 

Karl  O.  Paetel 
Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 

^  Frank  Thicss.  Die  Geschichte  eines  un- 
ruhigen  Sommers.  Wien.  Zsolnay.  1952. 
196  pages.  47.50  s. 

In  his  usual  clear,  easy,  humorous  fashion 
Thicss  tells,  largely  through  conversations,  the 
trials  of  a  too  hospitable  couple  on  their  modest 
country  estate  where  their  impecunious 
friends  seek  a  resting-place  for  “a  few  days” 
which  stretch  out  to  weeks.  The  guests  arc 
of  several  different  kinds,  married  and  un¬ 
married  couples,  a  young  Swiss  athlete,  a 
would-be  movie  star,  a  nutrition  specialist,  the 
dictatorial  but  kindly  American  mother  of  the 
hostess,  a  young  woman  in  very  delicate  health, 
a  down-at-the-heels  Baron.  All  arc  lightly 
sketched  against  a  background  of  lake  and 
mountains,  and  with  an  undercurrent  of  post¬ 
war  restlessness  and  poverty.  There  is  not  an 
unbelievable  figure  in  the  book,  nor  is  there 
very  much  action  to  excite  the  reader,  but  for 
pleasure  reading  this  story,  often  very  funny, 
is  highly  recommended. 

Winifred  Smith 
Vassar  College 


*  Georg  von  dcr  Vring.  Der  Diebstahl  von 
Piantacon.  Miinchen.  Piper.  1952.  199 
pages.  8.80  dm. 

Here  is  an  Vnterhaltungsroman  in  the  finest 
sense  of  the  word.  Valuable  miniatures  arc 
stolen  from  a  library  in  some  subtropical  coun¬ 
try  { verschwundene  Miniaturen  seem  to  make 
for  very  diverting  books!).  The  actions  and 
reactions  of  the  various  male  suspects,  includ¬ 
ing  the  painter  Rougcron  and  the  librarians 
Cluckhammcr  and  Ldslich,  arc  described  with 
much  humor,  warmth,  and  gentle  irony 
(“Sind  Manner  auch  Mcnschcn.?”  asks  one  of 
the  women).  A  love  story  is  cleverly  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  amusing  “whodunit”  inci¬ 
dents.  Young  Suzanna  Amato  figures  promi- 
nendy  in  the  surprise  ending.  The  prolific 
Georg  von  dcr  Vring  usually  gives  us  more 
substantial  fare,  but  surely  few  of  his  novels 
are  as  entertaining  as  this  one. 

Harry  Zohn 
Brandeis  University 

*  Wolfgang  Cordan.  Ernte  am  Mittag. 
Tubingen.  Heliopolis  (Salzburg.  Silbcr- 
boot).  1951.  72  pages.  4.80  dm. 

These  poems  have  strength  and  a  sometimes 
Byronic  youthfulness  with  an  equally  Byronic 
disillusionment.  But  their  hardness  is  not  the 
Romanticist’s;  rather  is  it  Parnassian.  Hard¬ 
ness  (“Stein  sind  die  herzen” — “Mein  herz 
ward  bici”)  renders  the  word  into  granite, 
the  poet  into  word-sculptor.  Consequendy 
most  of  Cordan’s  poems  arc  “static,”  but  their 
force  is  unfeigned,  their  texture  (except  for 
obviously  early  poems)  not  britde. 

A  tremendous  talent  (which  must  beware 
of  its  overly  aphoristic  trend)  often  speaks 
unforgettably  of  Germany’s  destiny  and  dis¬ 
appointments,  of  Einl^ehr  into  inner  worlds. 
Wolfgang  Cordan  is  a  poet  of  tenacious  and 
merciless  tenderness. 

Herman  Salinger 
Grinnell  College 

^  Karl  Krolow.  Die  Zeichen  der  Welt.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Deutsche  Vcrlags-Anstalt.  1952.  100 
pages.  4.80  dm. 

Karl  Krolow’s  new  volume  of  poetry  impresses 
by  its  sincerity  and  captivating  language. 
Avoiding  all  standard  images  and  emotional 
catchwords,  he  arrives  in  his  best  passages  at 
a  vivid,  economical  and  elegant  language  that 
combines  without  apparent  effort  the  expres¬ 
siveness  needed  for  modern  themes  with  the 
essence  of  classical  beauty. 

The  poems  arc  grouped  under  three  head¬ 
ings:  Zeichen  der  Welt,  Der  Cast,  Heute.  They 
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range  from  a  slightly  vague  experience  of  na¬ 
ture  to  a  more  precise  and  differentiated  aware¬ 
ness  of  man  within  nature  and  an  effort  at 
interpretation  and  reorientation  that  is  sensi¬ 
tive,  measured,  and  at  times  almost  clinical, 

Emma  E.  Kann 
New  York^,  N.  Y. 

^  Martin  Beheim-Schwarzbach.  Von  den 

Buchern.  Hamburg.  Dulk.  1952.  61  pages. 
3.80  dm. 

Like  many  other  sensitive  souls,  the  novelist 
Beheim-Schwarzbach  suffers  from  that  pest, 
the  Bucher schnorrer,  that  is,  one  who  borrows 
your  books,  never  returns  them  to  you,  and 
pretends  to  be  insulted  if  you  should  remind 
him  of  his  obligation.  The  author  takes  his 
revenge  on  these  people  by  analyzing  their 
attitudes  and  thus  exposing  their  clever  sys¬ 
tem  of  filching.  The  second  essay  of  this  amus¬ 
ing  yet  serious  collection  is  dedicated  to  the 
lovers  of  old  books,  the  third  to  lovers  of  books 
in  general  (Umgang  mit  Buchern).  The  last 
essay,  Vom  Lesen  vor  dem  Erschossenwerden, 
is  a  subde  digression  about  the  value  and  im¬ 
portance  of  reading  and  of  books.  It  deals  with 
the  ideal  reader. 

Frederick  Lehner 
West  Virginia  State  College 

^  Hermann  Broch,  Albert  Einstein,  et  al. 

Erich  Kahler.  New  York.  Wolff,  n.d. 
$2.75. 

A  Festschrift,  a  “banquet,”  whose  guests,  in 
Landor’s  words,  are  “few  and  select” — Euro¬ 
peans  who  have  become  Americans;  Albert 
Einstein,  Thomas  Mann,  Hermann  Broch, 
and  other  eminent  Americans  like  Robert 
Hutchins  and  Roger  Sessions.  The  man  they 
assembled  to  honor  is  a  historian,  a  fighter 
for  freedom,  a  member  of  the  Committee  to 
Frame  a  World  Constitution,  a  teacher  of  lit¬ 
erature  at  Cornell  University.  His  works,  such 
as  Man  the  Measure  and  V erantwortung  des 
Geistes  (see  B.  A.,  26:4,  p.  357),  represent  a 
very  high  synthesis  of  knowledge.  Of  some 
of  the  contributions  in  this  little  book  the 
same  holds  true.  Leo  Bronstein 

Brandeis  University 

^  Jean  Gebser,  et  al.  Die  neue  Weltschau. 

Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt.  1952. 

271  pages.  8.80  dm. 

Ten  lectures  on  the  changing  view  of  man 
and  the  universe:  physics,  cosmology,  biology, 
medicine,  arts,  philosophy,  etc.  Jean  Gebser 
opens,  closes,  and  provides  key  terminology. 
Max  Brod’s  contribution  “In  Quest  of  a  New 
Meaning  of  Our  Existence”  interested  me 


most.  The  whole  thorough,  fascinating  and 
unconvincing.  Is  a  new  age  breaking  upon  us? 
The  Copernican  discovery  has  not  yet  appre¬ 
ciably  altered  man’s  thought.  Leaders  like 
Winston  Churchill  or  Herbert  Hoover  are 
still  unaware  of  the  industrial  revolution.  Ec¬ 
clesiastes  might  be  right.  An  “age”  means  a 
synthesis:  there  is  no  agreement  among  the 
nine  contributors.  The  key  to  Gebser ’s  thought 
is  “time  as  the  fourth  dimension” — a  bold 
metaphor  first  used  by  H.  G.  Wells — and  then 
the  denial  of  time  and  space:  “Aus  der  per- 
spektivisch  erfassbaren  Raumwelt  wird  eine 
aperspektivische  Welt  raumzeitfreier  Art.” 
Conclusion:  since  materialistic  determinism 
has  proved  inadequate,  we  might  as  well  be¬ 
lieve  anything:  a  familiar  strategy  with  the 
obscurantists.  Hamann  is  their  master  rather 
than  Einstein,  Planck,  Bergson,  Andre  Breton 
. . .  and  Salvador  Dali.  But  the  separate  topics 
arc  well  worth  discussing,  and  the  discussion 
is  conducted  on  a  remarkably  high  level. 

Albert  GuSrard,  Sr. 

Brandeis  University 

Kurt  Hiller.  Kopfe  und  Tropfe.  Ham¬ 
burg.  Rowohlt.  1950.  404  pages.  11  dm. 
Since  H.  L.  Mencken,  the  pamphleteering 
journalist,  has  become  such  a  rarity  in  this 
country  the  reappearance  of  his  type  would 
astound  our  generation  as  much  as  a  live  dodo 
bird,  and  even  more  so  if  he  were  reincar¬ 
nated  as  an  example  for  the  great  European 
tradition  to  which  Kurt  Hiller  belongs.  Hence 
it  is  difficult  to  review  the  latter’s  “profiles 
of  a  quarter  century”  with  its  wealth  of  per¬ 
sonalities,  ethical,  political,  artistic  problems, 
all  treated  and  argued  about  without  equivoca¬ 
tion.  The  “heads”  arc  analyzed  with  sympa¬ 
thetic  penetration  rather  than  rcsf)cct,  and  the 
“drips”  are  as  mercilessly  lashed  as  they  de¬ 
serve. 

Without  quarter  given  or  asked  for,  Hiller 
dives  deep  into  the  manifold  aspects  (and 
their  wire-pullers)  of  our  troubled  times  and, 
like  every  good  catalyst,  comes  up  with  at  least 
some  brilliant  bons  mots.  He  did  not,  like  Ar¬ 
thur  Kocstlcr,  get  stuck  in  one  rut,  needing 
a  lifetime  of  apologies  to  get  out,  but  he  can 
Joyously  or,  more  often,  bitterly  gallivant  over 
most  of  the  ruts  without  losing  his  sardonic 
objectivity.  An  essaying  gadfly,  he  tackles 
Hindenburg,  Ernst  Toller,  Gidc,  Goethe  and 
Thomas  Mann,  Jules  Romains,  Nazis,  Marx 
and  a  host  of  others,  and  never  for  a  moment 
docs  he  drop  his  rapier.  Whether  you  agree 
or  not,  for  him  the  fight  goes  on. 

Siegfried  Wagener 
Allensparlt^,  Colo. 
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^  Max  Kommcrcll.  Dichterische  Weltan¬ 
schauung.  Frankfurt  a.M.  Klostermann. 
1952.  229  pages.  10  dm. 

Kommcrell  was  the  last  of  the  George  follow¬ 
ers  to  attain  a  following  as  a  professor  of  lit¬ 
erature,  but  his  influence  never  equaled  that 
of  Gundolf  or  Bertram.  A  minor  poet  in  his 
own  right,  a  master  of  that  self-conscious, 
cultured  prose  which  abounds  with  Gebarde, 
he  actually  taught  literature  and  not  its  his¬ 
tory.  Gadamer  of  Heidelberg  brought  to¬ 
gether  some  enjoyable,  though  hardly  pene¬ 
trating,  essays  on  Grillparzer,  Goethe,  Lady 
Murasaki,  Cervantes,  Holderlin,  and  others, 
and  added  a  high-flown  memorial  oration  of 
his  own  at  the  end.  Of  all  the  essays  in  the 
book  I  still  like  best  the  one  on  Jean  Paul, 
whom  Kommerell  interpreted  most  compe¬ 
tently.  If  it  were  not  for  that  unprosaic  and 
often  stilted  “beautiful”  prose  of  his,  Kom¬ 
merell  would  have  been  a  better  writer,  for 
he  was  sensitive  and  even  shrewd,  both  as  to 
poetic  value  and  human  relations.  But  though 
he  seems  a  bit  dated  now,  his  essays  deserved 
to  be  gathered  in  a  permanent  form. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

^  Mechtilde  Lichnowsky.  Der  Kampf  mit 
dem  Fachmann.  Esslingen.  Bechtle.  1952. 
235  pages.  9.50  dm. 

These  essays  by  Mechtilde  Lichnowsky  are 
centered  around  the  human  species  known  as 
the  self-styled  expert.  If  you  happen  to  be  a 
harmless  La/V,  and  like  to  do  your  own  think¬ 
ing,  the  eternal  Besserwisser  who  thinks  he  is 
a  Fachmann  is  your  archenemy.  He  is  the 
vendor  who,  when  told  the  exact  size  of  the 
hat  you  intend  to  buy  for  a  child,  asks  super¬ 
ciliously:  “How  old  is  the  child?”  He  is  the 
teacher  who  discourages  his  students  by  shout¬ 
ing:  “Always  the  same  mistake!”  The  variety 
of  this  species  current  in  Germany  may  be 
particularly  obnoxious;  it  is  to  be  found  in  all 
countries,  however,  and  in  all  walks  of  life. 
A  spirited,  humorous  book,  of  razor-sharp 
cleverness,  charming  despite  its  bittersweet 
flavor. 

Georgette  R.  Schuler 
State  College  of  Washington 

^  Walther  Victor.  Dir  allein  verleih  ich  die 
Stimme.  Schwerin.  Petermanken.  1952. 
Ill  pages  -|-  9  plates. 

A  new  book  on  Goethe  may  not  necessarily 
claim  particular  interest,  but  it  demands  atten¬ 
tion  these  days  when  it  comes  from  the  East¬ 
ern  zone  of  Germany.  Victor’s  slim  volume, 
however,  not  only  has  nothing  to  say  about 


Goethe,  it  does  not  even  add  anything  to  our 
understanding  of  “East-German”  mentality — 
or  whatever  it  may  be  that  is  responsible  for 
this  journalese.  Thus  the  book,  which  purports 
to  be  a  “diary”  written  while  the  author  spent 
some  vacation  time  reading  Goethe,  vacillates 
between  triviality  and  ridiculousness.  Goethe 
is  profusely  quoted  but  only  to  show  that  he 
was  a  die-hard  proletarian,  and  to  serve  as  a 
springboard  for  anti-Western  diatribes. 

Wolfgang  Paulsen 
Smith  College 

^  Bruno  E.  Werner.  Kannst  du  Europa  ver- 
gessen?  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags-An- 
stalt.  1952.  92  pages,  ill. 

Here  are  seven  short  sketches  mirroring  the 
mentality,  mores  and  surroundings  of  the 
American  people  as  seen  by  an  unusually 
intelligent,  sympathetic  and  open-minded  Ger¬ 
man  visitor.  His  stay  in  the  United  States  was 
very  brief,  yet  his  insights  and  evaluations  are 
surprisingly  astute,  just  and  undogmatic.  What 
a  relief  to  meet  in  these  pages  a  tourist  who 
does  not  arrive  with  an  already  formulated 
opinion,  who  does  not  take  the  bizarre  and 
sensational  for  the  essential!  He  keeps  his 
eyes  open,  does  not  jump  to  hasty  conclusions, 
but  presents  to  the  German  reader  so  unpreju¬ 
diced  a  picture  of  the  American  scene,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  cultural  aspects  of  our  life,  that 
his  travelogue  proves  eminendy  worthwhile 
and  illuminating  to  an  American  as  well.  We 
gladly  admit  that  we  have  learned  a  great 
deal  about  our  own  country  by  accompanying 
Werner  on  his  tour,  and  that  we  are  delighted 
at  the  lucidity  and  the  charm  with  which  he 
presents  our  true  countenance  to  his  country¬ 
men. 

[Bruno  E.  Werner,  author  of  the  much  dis¬ 
cussed  novel  Die  Gdeere  (see  B.  A.,  24:3,  p. 
278),  has  been  appointed  German  Cultural 
Attache  in  Washington,  D.  C.  as  of  January 
1,  1953.— TAe  Editors] 

OsJ{ar  Seidlin 
Ohio  State  University 

^  G.  F.  Hardaub.  Fragen  an  die  Kunst. 
Stuttgart.  Koehler.  1952.  264  pages.  13.80 
dm. 

The  well-known  art  historian,  formerly  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  influential  Mannheim  Art  Museum 
and  now  Professor  of  Art  History  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Heidelberg,  has  here  collected  four¬ 
teen  of  his  essays  on  art  and  its  various 
branches  and  border  problems.  Against  a 
sound  background  of  history,  he  shows  the 
inevitable  relationship  between  the  kinds  of 
art,  and  religion,  education,  philosophy — every 
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aspect  of  life.  He  finds  not  only  that  art  appre¬ 
ciation  should  be  a  necessary  part  of  general 
education,  but  that  the  public  increasingly 
feels  the  need  and  desire  for  it.  The  essays  on 
the  struggle  between  old  and  new,  and  on  C.  D. 
Friedrich  and  Picasso  arc  especially  interesting. 

Elsa  Hertel 
Fargo,  N.  D. 

^  Paul  Ferdinand  Schmidt.  Geschichte  der 
modernen  Malerei.  Stuttgart.  Kohlham- 
mer.  1952.  276  pages,  ill.  32  plates. 
24  dm. 

The  title  of  this  handsome  and  otherwise  use¬ 
ful  work  is  unfortunately  somewhat  mislead¬ 
ing.  Coverage  of  the  past  hundred  years  of 
modern  painting  (Impressionism,  Expression¬ 
ism,  Cubism)  includes  only  the  Western  Euro¬ 
pean  scene  (and  even  here  excluding  the  Brit¬ 
ish  contribution  and  bypassing  most  of  the 
painters  from  other  European  countries,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Spanish  Picasso,  Dali  and 
Miro).  Within  this  limited  frame  of  reference 
the  author  pays  disproportionately  great  at¬ 
tention  to  the  German  contribution  and  ex¬ 
plains  this  preferential  treatment  by  the  fact 
that  much  literature  has  already  been  devoted 
by  others  to  the  overwhelming  French  influ¬ 
ence.  The  book  is  therefore  especially  useful 
to  the  student  of  modern  German  painting, 
who  will  find  instructive  data  and  revealing 
information  not  only  on  well-known  but  also 
minor  painters.  The  reproductions,  extremely 
well  done,  are  a  distinct  asset  to  a  fine  publica¬ 
tion.  Elena  Pels 

Norman,  Ol{la. 

^  Paul  Stefan.  Georges  Bizet.  Zurich.  Atlan¬ 
tis.  1952. 264  pages,  ill.-f-4  plates.  14  Sw.fr. 
Shordy  before  his  death  in  1943,  Paul  Stefan 
finished  this  excellent  biography  for  which  he 
had  undertaken  extensive  research  in  Parisian 
libraries  during  the  late  1930’s.  Had  he  lived 
longer  he  would  certainly  have  eliminated  al¬ 
lusions  to  the  situation  of  prewar  Europe 
which  sound  anachronistic  today.  As  in  his  pre¬ 
vious  books  the  cultural  and  political  state  of 
affairs  is  the  background  against  which  an  in¬ 
teresting  picture  of  the  life  and  times  of  Bizet 
is  drawn,  quite  an  achievement  in  view  of  the 
short  and  rather  uneventful  existence  of  the 
composer.  Excursions  into  the  much-discussed 
folkloric  sources  of  Bizet’s  inspiration,  discus¬ 
sions  about  his  libretti  and  their  authors,  and 
the  story  of  Carmen  and  its  aftermath  round 
out  the  work.  It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
rather  scarce  literature  about  one  of  the  most 
popular  composers.  Edvard  Fendler 

Mobile,  Ala. 


^  Rudolf  Holzer.  Die  Wiener  Vorstadt- 
biihnen.  Wien.  Osterreichische  Staats- 
druckerei.  1951.  x+648  pages,  ill.  $12. 
The  title  evokes  memories  of  a  period  and  an 
art  that  passed  away  after  World  War  I.  The 
initiated  will  enjoy  the  extensive  material 
spread  out  by  the  author.  Others,  however, 
may  find  it  difficult  to  read  because  of  a  rather 
puzzling  organization,  lack  of  index,  and  Aus¬ 
trian  peculiarities.  Besides  forgetting  the 
Volkjsoper  the  author  failed  to  include  photo¬ 
graphs  of  scenery  that  would  have  enhanced 
this  volume  considerably.  Yet  the  book  has 
merits,  mainly,  in  giving  an  overall  picture  of 
an  era  hitherto  described  in  separate  studies  of 
individuals  and  theaters.  Holzer  rightly  placed 
Alexander  Girardi  in  the  center,  for  this  great 
performer  was  “a  product  and  echo  of  the 
Viennese  folk-theater.” 

WaltherR.  Volbach 
Texas  Christian  University 

^  Reinhard  Lauth.  Die  Philosophie  Dosto- 
jewsl{is.  Miinchen.  Piper.  1950.  568  pages. 
26.50  dm. 

Tfiis  monumental  work  is  based  on  the  orig¬ 
inal  text  and  makes  use  of  much  material  not 
available  in  any  translation.  The  reviewer  hap¬ 
pens  to  know  those  other  works  on  Dostoevsky 
in  German  and  French  which  the  author  de¬ 
clares  to  be  the  best.  This  work  surpasses  the 
best  and  will  probably  remain  the  standard 
one  on  the  Russian  thinker. 

From  a  careful  comparison  and  sifting  of 
innumerable  passages,  a  systematic  dialectician 
emerges.  The  main  categories  are:  Psychology 
(anticipating  and  surpassing  Freud),  Ethics, 
Aesthetics,  Epistemology,  Metaphysics;  the 
main  subdivision  of  metaphysics  is  a  negative 
metaphysics,  in  which  Dostoevsky  rivals 
Nietzsche  and  Kierkegaard  in  leaving  no  dog¬ 
matic  certainty  unchallenged  and  shunning  no 
radical  and  absurd  conclusion  which  would 
logically  follow  from  negative  (naturalistic, 
empiristic,  materialistic)  premises;  and  a  posi¬ 
tive  metaphysics  in  which  the  whole  human 
being  with  all  its  many-sided  and  problematical 
interests  (Lebenswille)  is  unconditionally  af¬ 
firmed  in  an  absolute  and  meaningful  whole. 
The  Christian  religion  is  seen  to  be  the  imagi¬ 
native  symbol  of  this  positive  metaphysics. 

Particularly  interesting  in  view  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  world  situation  are  the  nihilistic  tendencies 
of  the  Russian  intelligentsia  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  which  prepared  the  ground  for  the 
reception  of  Marxism.  Those  people  believed, 
like  Marx,  that  philosophy  was  to  be  replaced 
by  physical  sciences,  whereby  given  natural 
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needs,  such  as  vital  utility  and  power,  could 
be  calculated  and  organized.  The  result  is  a 
total  destruction  of  human  freedom  and  cul¬ 
ture  and  a  totalitarian  tyranny.  Dostoevsky  is 
shown  to  be  one  of  the  great  prophets  of  this 
century — not  a  visionary  but  a  prophet  whose 
prophecy  is  derived  from  what  must  logically 
stem  from  nihilistic  ideology. 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Oklahoma 

®  Gustav  A.  Wetter,  S.  J.  Der  dicdektische 
Materialismus.  Seine  Geschichte  und  sein 
System  in  der  Sowjetunion.  Wien.  Herder. 
1952.  xii-|-647  pages.  28  dm. 

Originally  published  in  Italian,  this  work  has 
been  revised  and  extended  in  the  German  by 
its  Jesuit  author,  who  is  Professor  of  History 
of  Russian  Philosophy  at  the  Papal  Oriental 
Institute  in  Rome.  A  very  comprehensive 
analysis  of  Soviet  philosophy  is  given  from 
both  historical  and  systematic  viewpoints. 

It  is  especially  interesting  to  hnd  the  Catholic 
author  and  the  Communists,  within  certain 
limits,  in  agreement  on  the  basic  validity  of 
causal  laws  in  physics — joining  hands  in  their 
mutual  struggle  against  Mach,  the  modern, 
“idealistic”  logical  empiricists,  and  the  “mys¬ 
tical”  Heisenberg  “indeterminists.”  But  over 
the  question  of  the  ultimate  nature  of  Exist¬ 
ence  (Being)  in  general,  Father  Wetter  of 
course  argues  against  Soviet  materialism. 

Carlton  W.  Berenda 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  A.  J.  Visser.  Nikephoros  und  der  Bilder- 
streit.  Den  Haag.  Nijhoff.  1952. 124  pages. 
5.50  fl. 

Nikephoros,  a  layman,  was  elevated  to  the 
bishopric  at  Constantinople  in  806,  and  in  a 
dozen  years  became  a  leading  figure  in  the 
struggle  of  the  Eastern  Church  for  her  charac¬ 
teristic  mission.  Iconoclasm  arose  from  pre- 
Christian  culture  and  was  advanced  by  the 
State,  principally  by  Emperor  Leo  the  Ar¬ 
menian,  against  the  faithful.  Persecution  of 
the  iconophiles  and  the  exile  of  Nikephoros 
did  not  deprive  the  Eastern  Church  of  her  his¬ 
toric  role.  The  great  bishop  is  venerated  as  a 
saint  of  the  Eastern  Church. 

John  F.  C.  Green 
McKeesport,  Pa. 

**  Karl  Mannheim.  Ideologie  und  Utopie. 
Heinz  Maus,  tr.  Frankfurt  a.M.  Schulte- 
Bulmke.  3rd  ed.,  1952.  xxvii-j-296  pages. 
This  is  the  third,  enlarged  edition  of  an  out¬ 
standing  work  concerning  the  philosophical 


foundations  of  social  theory.  The  third  chap¬ 
ter  provides  a  most  interesting  attempt  to 
answer  whether,  and  in  what  sense,  politics, 
as  an  “objective”  and  “deterministic”  science, 
is  possible.  The  late  Karl  Mannheim  shows  a 
strong  sensitivity  to  basic  epistemological, 
methodological,  and  socio-motivational  ques¬ 
tions  that  underlie  both  this  problem  and  the 
related  question  of  advancing  sociological  sci¬ 
ence.  There  is  a  very  comprehensive  revised 
bibliography,  categorized  under  useful  general 
and  specific  headings.  The  foreword  to  the 
English  edition  (1937)  by  Louis  Wirth  (f) 
notes  the  relation  of  Mannheim’s  ideas  to 
those  of  American  Pragmatism. 

Carlton  W.  Berenda 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  K.  A.  Meissinger.  Roman  des  Abend- 
landes.  Miinchen.  List.  1952.  Ill  pages  -|- 
8  plates.  13.80  dm. 

This  book  offers  a  kind  of  cultural  history  of 
the  five  great  centuries  of  Western  Man  from 
the  Later  Middle  Ages  to  the  Age  of  Ro¬ 
manticism.  As  the  title  reveals,  emphasis  is 
on  the  personal  and  the  human  side  of  the 
great  adventure  in  the  realm  of  science,  dis¬ 
covery,  and  social  life.  The  stages  of  this  evo¬ 
lution  are  made  alive  and  understandable  to 
the  reader  by  colorful  pictures  of  the  cultural 
background  and  by  many  anecdotes.  The  book 
will  be  useful  to  teachers  of  general  courses  in 
history  and  the  humanities. 

F.  M.  Wassermann 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

**  Hans  von  Hentig.  Der  Friedensschluss: 
Geist  und  Technik  einer  verlorenen  Kunst. 
Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt.  1952. 
319  pages.  18.80  dm. 

A  timely  and  generous  peace,  such  as  Bis¬ 
marck  offered  defeated  Austria  in  1866,  is 
rare.  Why  this  is  so,  and  why  it  has  become 
rarer,  is  explained  here.  Using  familiar  ma¬ 
terial  of  the  past  century  and  a  half,  the  au¬ 
thor  examines  what  kinds  of  men,  what  places, 
what  moments  in  a  war,  and  what  techniques 
are  favorable  or  unfavorable  for  achieving 
peace.  Vienna  in  1815  and  Versailles  in  1919 
naturally  provide  him  with  contrasts  of  good 
and  bad  conditions.  Roosevelt’s  tact  and  suc¬ 
cess  in  bringing  peace  between  Russia  and 
Japan  in  1905  is  given  in  detail  as  an  example 
of  good  technique.  Colonel  House’s  unsuccess¬ 
ful  efforts  in  World  War  I  illustrate  the  in¬ 
creasing  complications  and  difficulties  that  the 
world  has  been  experiencing  ever  since. 

Sidney  B.  Fay 
Harvard  University 
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^  Eugcn  Lemberg.  Geschichte  dcs  Nationa- 
lismusin  Europa.  Stuttgart.  Schwab.  1950. 
319  pages.  14.80  dm. 

This  is  a  fresh  and  fruitful  anatomy  of  an 
old  subject.  On  the  basis  of  wide  reading  and 
observation,  and  with  an  eye  to  psychological 
factors,  the  author  (formerly  Dozent  at  Prague 
University)  makes  a  searching  analysis  of  the 
fundamental  causes  of  nationalism.  After  an 
account  of  loyalties  in  the  Roman  Empire  and 
medieval  Christendom,  he  examines  the  early 
nationalisms  which  developed  in  England, 
France  and  Spain  from  political  consolidation 
by  kings,  and  the  later  nationalisms  in  cen¬ 
tral  and  eastern  Europe,  which  owed  so  much 
to  Romanticism  and  Herder’s  conception  of 
the  organic  growth  of  distinct  folks.  Like  other 
writers,  Lemberg  considers  the  various  com¬ 
ponents:  common  language,  race,  religion,  cul¬ 
ture,  historic  tradition,  oppression,  etc.  He 
gives  much  less  weight  to  language  than  do 
most  writers.  On  the  other  hand,  he  places 
great  emphasis  on  man’s  psychological  need 
for  “belonging”  and  his  desire  to  devote  him¬ 
self  to  the  Messianic  mission  which  his  nation 
is  conceived  to  embody.  A  valuable  book  which 
by  comparative  analysis  suggests  many  new 
ideas  and  modifies  old  ones. 

Sidney  B.  Fay 
Harvard  University 

^  J.  R.  von  Salis.  W elt geschichte  der  neu- 
esten  Zeit.  I:  Die  historischen  Grundlagen 
des  20.  Jahrhunderts,  1871-1904.  Zurich. 
Orell  Fiissli.  1951.  xx-|-738  pages  -j-  32 
plates.  46.80  Sw.  fr. 

This  is  a  notably  successful  survey  of  the  in¬ 
ternational  relations  of  the  six  European  great 
powers  from  1871  to  1904.  It  is  soon  to  be 
followed  by  two  more  volumes  which  will  in¬ 
clude  the  United  States,  Japan,  China,  and  the 
two  World  Wars  down  to  the  present  time. 
The  interesting,  up-to-date  narrative  and  the 
sound  evaluations  flow  freely  in  long  but  lucid 
sentences.  Internal  party  politics  and  economic 
factors  of  the  six  great  powers  are  dealt  with 
only  so  far  as  necessary  to  explain  their  foreign 
relations,  such  as  the  Boer  War  and  the  par¬ 
titioning  of  Africa  and  China. 

With  this  broad  diplomatic  sweep  the  au¬ 
thor  has  little  or  no  space  for  the  smaller  Euro¬ 
pean  states  such  as  Switzerland  and  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  countries  which  are  often  such  inter¬ 
esting  and  useful  laboratories  for  political  and 
social  experiments — like  pilot  plants  in  mass 
production  factories.  Nor  is  there  any  account 
of  art,  architecture,  music,  literature,  or  the 
natural  sciences.  But  within  these  self-imposed 
limitations  the  author  has  produced  a  very 


useful  and  semi-popular  picture  of  growing 
tension  and  imperialist  expansion  from  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  conflict.  There  are  no  foot¬ 
notes,  but  some  85  small  illustrations,  14 
sketch-maps,  and  a  good  selective  bibliography 
add  to  the  usefulness  of  the  volume. 

Sidney  B.  Fay 
Harvard  University 

^  Joachim  von  Kiircnbcrg.  War  alles  falsch? 
Das  Leben  Kaiser  Wilhelms  II.  Bonn. 
Athenaum.  1951.  471  pages.  19.80  dm. 
This  is  not  a  “life  and  times,”  like  Erich 
Eyck’s  “Personal  Rule  of  William  II,”  but  a 
striedy  personal  biography.  As  such,  it  is  one 
of  the  best.  The  author  has  evidently  read 
a  mass  of  memoir  and  documentary  material, 
but  his  most  noteworthy  contribution  is  his 
report  of  the  long  series  of  observations  which 
the  Kaiser  made  to  him  during  many  visits  to 
Doom.  These  postwar  conversations  may  not 
be  a  very  sound  basis  for  history,  but  they  do 
throw  an  interesting  light  on  the  Kaiser’s 
character  and  personality. 

The  author,  as  a  member  of  the  Potsdam 
Guards,  had  met  the  Kaiser  before  1914  and 
served  in  diplomatic  missions  during  the  war. 
He  says  he  has  tried  to  stick  to  truth  and  jus¬ 
tice.  He  has  not  sought  to  do  a  whitewashing 
job.  Quite  naturally,  however,  he  places  his 
subject  in  a  rather  favorable  light,  not  so  much 
owing  to  excessive  praise  of  the  Kaiser  as  to 
the  severity  with  which  he  condemns  the  Kai¬ 
ser’s  ministers  and  advisors,  especially  Hol¬ 
stein,  Eulenburg  and  Billow.  When  he  ven¬ 
tures  into  political  history,  cither  domestic  or 
foreign,  he  falls  into  some  errors. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  at  Doom  the  Kaiser 
mellowed  considerably  and  showed  the  more 
attractive  sides  of  his  character  and  keenness 
of  mind.  It  was  his  misfortune  that  he  was 
destined  to  be  a  ruler  instead  of  a  college  pro¬ 
fessor.  The  book’s  interest  and  usefulness  are 
increased  by  the  good  illustrations,  index,  table 
of  the  Kaiser’s  seven  children  and  eighteen 
grandchildren,  and  extensive  bibliography 
from  which,  however,  many  important  non- 
German  books  are  missing. 

Sidney  B.  Fay 
Harvard  University 

^  Lia  Timmermans.  Mein  Vater.  Ein  Buch 
der  Erinnerung  an  Felix  Timmermans. 
Karl  Jacobs,  tr.  Wiesbaden.  Insel.  1952. 
207  pages  -f-  16  plates.  12  dm. 

Some  biographies  of  famous  men  written  by 
relatives  provide  invaluable  details  of  their 
lives  and  keen  insights  into  their  personalities. 
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Others  arc  merely  pleasant,  chatty  family 
memoirs.  Unfortunately,  Lia  Timmermans’ 
biography  of  her  father  Felix,  the  popular 
Flemish  novelist,  belongs  in  the  second  cate¬ 
gory.  It  contains  descriptions  of  the  valley  of 
the  Nethc  and  of  the  town  of  Lier,  which 
formed  the  background  for  many  of  Timmer¬ 
mans’  novels.  The  reader  may  not  really  get 
to  know  Timmermans  the  writer,  but  he  will 
catch  glimpses  of  the  origins  of  such  novels 
as  Pallieter,  Het  Kindei^en  Jezus  in  Vlaan- 
deren,  and  De  Pastoor  uit  Den  Bloeyenden 
Wijngaerdt.  The  book  has  been  translated 
from  Flemish  into  German  by  Timmermans’ 
friend  and  translator,  Karl  Jacobs.  Numerous 
photographs  and  sketches — Timmermans  had 
considerable  artistic  talent — enliven  the  text. 

Seymour  L.  Flaxman 
New  Yori^  University 

^  Siegfried  Trebitsch.  Chroni\  eines  Lebens. 

Zurich.  Artemis.  1951.  496  pages. 
Trebitsch,  widely  know'n  as  the  German 
translator  of  Shaw,  looks  back  over  the  eight 
decades  of  his  life;  his  autobiography,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  only  an  account  of  his  own  work 
as  writer  and  translator,  but  a  wide  and  inter¬ 
esting  picture  of  the  literary  scene  in  Central 
Europe,  France,  and  England.  The  young 
Viennese  writer  belonged  to  the  intimate  circle 
of  Hofmannsthal,  Schnitzler,  Bahr;  he  met 
such  celebrities  as  Herzl,  Beer-Hofmann, 
Hauptmann;  his  friendship  with  Rilke  became 
important  for  his  own  creative  work.  Hof¬ 
mannsthal  later  sponsored  the  talented  man 
whose  early  development  was  strangely  im¬ 
peded  by  routine  office  work. 

Courteline,  the  Gallic  wit,  and  Shaw,  the 
Irish  bard,  were  “discovered”  by  Trebitsch  for 
the  German  stage.  But,  ironically  enough,  his 
own  novels  and  plays  lost  momentum  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  energetic  fight  for  Shaw’s  work. 
Spiced  with  humor  as  well  as  with  that  fine 
nostalgia  he  feels  for  the  “lost  century,”  the 
author’s  reminiscences  shed  new  and  personal 
light  on  a  long-forgotten  epoch.  And  it  may 
be  recalled  that  once  even  Trebitsch  was  trans¬ 
lated  by  Shaw:  Frau  Gittas  Siihne  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  played  in  England  and  America.  It 
is  a  wide  and  fascinating  view  Trebitsch  en¬ 
joys  from  the  summit  of  his  life. 

Robert  Breuer 
New  Yor{,  N.  Y. 

^  Emil  Herz.  ich  an  Deutschland  in 

der  Nacht.  Berlin.  Druckhaus  Tempelhof. 
1951.  330  pages. 

Emil  Herz  was  for  many  years  the  director  of 


the  Propylaen  and  Ullstein  Book  Editions. 
On  one  level,  his  memoirs  are  the  story  of  the 
house  of  Ullstein;  as  such,  they  give  important 
insights  into  the  history  of  German  literature 
ranging  from  the  Berliner  Illustrierte  Zeitung 
to  Remarque’s  Im  Westen  nichts  Neues.  On 
another  level,  they  are  a  history  of  Germany’s 
Jewry  from  the  days  of  the  emancipation  down 
to  the  present,  listing  their  contributions  to 
intellectual  and  political  life. 

Dr.  Herz  traces  the  history  of  his  family, 
starting  with  his  ancestor  Samuel  Steg,  who 
was  born  in  1735;  throughout  the  pages  the 
action  is  carried  by  biographies  of  members 
of  the  house  of  Steg.  However,  biography  here 
becomes  an  adjunct  to  historical  study  along 
lines  enunciated  long  ago  by  Wilhelm  Dilthey, 
as  it  helps  us  “to  understand  the  structure  of 
the  historical  world  most  clearly  in  the  life  ex¬ 
perience  of  an  individual  in  the  milieu  from 
which  influential  impressions  are  received.” 

The  life  experience  of  the  German  Jew  is 
necessary  for  a  full  understanding  of  the  total¬ 
ity  of  German  history.  And  if,  as  the  Heine 
quotation  used  as  title  indicates,  it  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  Leidensgeschichte,  it  is  a  fact  to  be 
assimilated  in  an  objective  manner.  Dr.  Herz’s 
book  is  designed  for  reading  by  the  general 
public.  It  is  also  a  beautiful  requiem  for  a 
group  which  has  ceased  to  exist;  and  as  such 
it  is  a  powerful  and  moving  appeal  to  the 
heart  of  humanity.  Albert  Friedlander 

Hebrew  Union  College 

Curt  Hohoff.  Woina.  Woina.  Russisches 

Tagebuch.  Koln.  Diederich.  1951.  382 

pages.  13.50  dm. 

This  is  a  well<omposed  (many  passages  are 
beautifully  written)  diary  of  a  German  soldier 
on  the  Russian  Front;  however,  the  author 
has  a  tendency  to  beatify  his  memories,  and 
where  he  seems  to  be  starkly  realistic  he  is 
more  often  than  not  hiding  or  conveniendy 
forgetting  the  truth.  When  he  talks  about  the 
Russian  people  and  their  fraternizing  with 
Wehrmacht  footsloggers,  the  reader  is  led 
away  from  the  fact  that  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  the  General-Gouvernement  which 
turned  originally  pro-German  Ukrainians  into 
bitter  Partisan  fighters.  This  seems  only  nat¬ 
ural  for  a  devout  Christian  of  Prussian  arro¬ 
gance  and  mysticism  whose  Catholic-totali¬ 
tarian  ideas  on  all  things  democratic  often 
make  him  indulge  in  Kasernenhof  generali¬ 
ties.  But  then  there  was  a  whole  generation 
of  them,  and  if  it  wasn’t  for  an  occasional 
Literat  it  would  be  hard  to  find  out  just  why 
they  got  lost.  Siegfried  Wagener 

Allenspar\,  Colo. 
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Friedrich  Georg  Junger.  Griine  Zweige. 
Miinchen.  Hanser.  1951.  271  pages. 

This  autobiography  is  by  no  means  the  best 
of  the  many  memoirs  which  arc  presently 
flooding  the  German  book  market.  There  is 
but  very  little  to  be  found  on  politics,  history, 
and  world  affairs.  Only  as  background  do  we 
get  a  fleeting  glance  of  the  World  War  One 
soldier,  but  F.  G.  Jiingcr  the  man  and  poet 
becomes  a  real  person  when  the  author  talks 
about  his  life.  He  reports  with  classic  sim¬ 
plicity,  so  intimately  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word  that  once  again  one  is  amazed  by  this 
curious  phenomenon  of  simultanous  occur¬ 
rences:  the  very  minute  when  somewhere  else 
history  is  in  the  making,  a  human  heart,  re¬ 
mote  as  it  is,  becomes  impressed  by  a  man’s 
own  experience  to  such  a  point  as  to  deter¬ 
mine  his  later  life.  A  beautiful  book,  even 
if  to  be  felt  pardy  “escapist.” 

Karl  O.  Paetel 
Forest  Hills.  N.  Y. 

«  Inge  Scholl.  Die  weisse  Rose.  Frankfurt 
a.M.  Frankfurter  Hefte.  1952.  110  pages 
6  plates.  6.80  dm. 

This  is  an  unforgettable  book  because  it  is 
primarily  unliterary  and  human  (or,  as  the 
publisher’s  blurb  puts  it,  “simple  and  intelli¬ 
gent”). 

The  younger  sister  of  Sophie  and  Hans 
Scholl,  who  were  arrested  by  the  Gestapo  in 
the  middle  of  1943,  reports  on  the  activities 
of  the  anti-Nazi  student  group  who  attempted 
with  their  pamphlets  of  the  “White  Rose,” 
under  the  spiritual  leadership  of  Professor 
Huber,  to  attack  the  “State  of  Injustice.”  They 
wound  up  on  the  executioner’s  block.  One 
wishes  that  this  litde  book  could  be  made 
required  reading  in  German  schools.  It  is 
written  in  such  a  way  that  even  a  fourteen- 
year-old  might  learn  something  about  non¬ 
violent  heroism  from  it. 

And  no  one  is  in  a  more  legitimate  position 
to  bear  witness  to  this  fact  than  the  founder 
of  the  Volkshochschule  of  Ulm,  Inge  Scholl, 
who  carries  on  in  the  spirit  of  her  dead  sister 
and  brother. 

Karl  O.  Paetel 
Forest  Hills.  N.  Y. 

Clemens  Brentano.  Brief e.  2  vols.  Friedrich 
Seebass,  ed.  Niimbcrg.  Hans  Carl.  1951. 
xlviii-f-424,  468  pages.  28  dm. 

Not  only  the  specialist  in  German  Roman¬ 
ticism  but  also  students  of  literature,  art,  phi¬ 
losophy,  history,  religion,  as  well  as  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader,  will  welcome  this  selection  of 


Brentano’s  letters.  With  frankness  and  inti¬ 
macy  these  letters  reveal  the  inner  conflicts 
and  the  outer  troubles  of  a  life  that  only  seems 
to  be  confined  to  its  age,  but  is  really  universal 
and  perhaps  eternal  in  its  artistic  and  spiritual 
meaning. 

From  about  a  thousand  published  and  many 
unpublished  letters  the  editor  has  made  a  well- 
planned  selection  of  180  letters  addressed  to 
forty-two  persons  most  of  whom  were  leading 
minds  of  the  age.  The  forty-page  introduc¬ 
tion  is  valuable  to  both  scholar  and  layman. 
The  index  of  persons  mentioned,  with  brief 
notes  on  their  identity  and  importance;  the 
index  of  Brentano’s  works  referred  to  in  the 
letters;  and  a  reference  list  of  the  recipients — 
all  are  very  useful  aids. 

Gerhard  Wiens 
University  of  Ol{lahoma 

*  Wolfgang  Schneditz.  Georg  Tra\l  in 
Zeugnissen  der  Freunde.  Salzburg.  Pallas. 
1951.  139  pages,  ill. 

This  collection  of  letters  to  and  about  the 
late  Georg  Trakl  is  a  valuable  and  illuminat¬ 
ing  addition  to  the  Austrian  poet’s  complete 
works,  which  have  recendy  been  published 
by  the  same  editor.  The  letters  (some  never 
printed  before)  of  his  friends  and  those  of 
Karl  Kraus,  Lasker-Schiiler,  Werfel,  Thomas 
Mann,  Unruh,  and  Kubin,  inserted  with  help¬ 
ful  explanations  by  the  editor,  convey  Trakl’s 
tragic  position  in  society  and  his  continuous 
struggle  for  existence.  TTiey  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  noble  testimony  of  friendship  and  kind¬ 
ness  professed  by  those  who  sensed  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  poet  and  the  man  Trakl. 

Edgar  Lohner 
Harvard  University 

^  Berthold  Weinberg.  Deutung  des  poll- 
tischen  Geschehens  unserer  Zeit.  New 
York.  Storm.  1951.  236  pages.  $2.50. 
Now  comes  an  interpretation  of  current  events 
which  avers  no  less  than  that  “the  national 
dynamics  of  the  great  powers  in  conjunction 
with  the  general  tendencies  of  the  times  de¬ 
termine  the  path  of  history.”  The  author  is 
after  a  “characterology  of  nations”  and  dis¬ 
covers  in  every  country  a  “national  individual¬ 
ity”  and  a  “basic  national  tendency.”  He  sees 
history  as  the  objective  field  of  tension  of  those 
tendencies  whose  dialectic  in  our  times  is  about 
to  bring  forth  a  new  dynamic  and  dominant 
nation.  Where  have  we  heard  all  that  before.? 

The  book  has  an  introduction  by  Thomas 
Mann,  a  fact  which  defies  comprehension. 

Herbert  Sonthoff 
Washington.  D.  C. 
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*  Heinz  Kloss.  Die  Entwic\lung  neuer  ger- 
manischer  Kultursprachen  von  1800  bis 
1950.  Miinchen.  Pohl.  1952.  254  pages. 
10.50  dm. 

In  1800  there  were  six  germanische  Kultur¬ 
sprachen:  Danish,  Dutch,  English,  German, 
Icelandic  and  Swedish.  KJoss,  a  sociologist, 
observes  nine  other  related  V ollsprachen  which 
have  emerged  by  now:  Afrikaans,  Beach  la 
Mar,  Faroese,  Frisian,  Landsmaal,  Low  Ger¬ 
man,  Riksmaal,  Surinamese,  Yiddish;  three 
Halbsprachen:  Luxemburgish,  Scottish,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Dutch;  and  assorted  dialects.  He  ap¬ 
praises  these  languages  according  to  the  cul¬ 
tural  achievements  of  those  who  speak  and/or 
read  and  write  them.  To  be  sure,  the  grouping 
germanische  Sprachen  seems  arbitrary  since 
the  sub-semantic  structural  features  of  these 
languages  are  quite  disregarded  as  criteria  of 
relationship.  Nevertheless,  Kloss’s  study  is  a 
useful  contribution  to  the  subject  of  language- 
culture  relationships. 

Fritz  Frauchiger 
Cheverly,  Md. 

^  Walter  Porzig.  Das  W under  der  Sprache. 

Bern.  Francke.  1950. 415  pages.  9.80  Sw.  fr. 
Language  is  the  fittest  instrument  to  pry  open 
the  world  about  us  and  to  describe  its  con¬ 
tents.  It  is  also  the  arsenal  of  our  collective 
thinking,  containing  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
myriad  generations.  What  is  the  function  of 
language?  How  is  it  related  to  the  other  dis¬ 
ciplines  and  to  the  life  of  a  soul?  How  many 
languages  are  there  and  how  are  they  related 
to  each  other?  How  do  things  get  their  names 
and  why  do  they  change?  How  does  language 
knit  men  together  into  a  speech-community? 

The  author  answers  these  questions  in  an 
intelligently  written  book,  and  succeeds  in 
giving  the  layman  a  glimpse  of  the  larger 
mystery  behind  the  living  word  without  being 
pedantic  or  commonplace. 

Noah  /.  Jacobs 
Jerusalem 

**  Alfred  Schmitt.  Die  Alas\a-Schrift  und 
ihre  schrijtgeschichtliche  Bedeutung.  Mar¬ 
burg.  Simons.  1951. 200  pages  +16  plates. 
14.80  dm. 

Around  1900  some  natives  of  the  Kuskokwim 
region  in  Alaska  devised  a  method  of  mnemo¬ 
nic  text  recording  by  means  of  pictures.  Within 
the  span  of  barely  two  generations  they  de¬ 
veloped  these  primitive  graphics,  in  successive 
overlapping  stages,  into  a  full-blown  system  of 
alphabetic  notation  adequate  for  their  lan¬ 
guage.  It  is  Professor  Schmitt’s  merit  to  have 
assembled  the  pertinent  data,  including  a  num¬ 


ber  of  these  scripts  in  the  original,  facsimile 
reproductions  of  which  are  added  to  the  book, 
and  to  have  pointed  out  the  chronological 
similarity  of  this  localized  phenomenon  to  the 
much  longer  course  of  development  of  writ¬ 
ing  in  antiquity. 

Fritz  Frauchiger 
Cheverly,  Md. 

*  Ernst  Schwarz.  Goten,  Nordgermanen, 
Angelsachsen.  Studien  zur  Ausgliederung 
der  germanischen  Sprachen.  Bern. Francke. 
1951.  Ill  pages,  ill.  18.50  Sw.  fr. 

This  study  covers  the  movements  of  the  Ger¬ 
manic-speaking  tribes  of  northern  Europe  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  half  of  the  first  millennium  a.d. 
The  existence  of  a  distinct  tribe  is  seen  as 
inseparable  from  the  existence  of  a  discrete 
dialect.  Any  major  change  in  the  community 
life  of  the  tribe  thus  is  reflected  in  its  language. 
Historical,  archeological,  and  etymological  evi¬ 
dence  is  abundandy  adduced  and  ably  evalu¬ 
ated;  the  origins  and  fate  of  these  tribes  are 
plausibly  demonstrated.  Schwarz  reviews  nu¬ 
merous  sources  and  statements  by  authorities, 
thus  assembling  considerable  bibliographical 
material.  Fritz  Frauchiger 

Cheverly,  Md. 

^  E.  Brenner.  Die  Uteraturen  der  abend- 
Idndischen  Voider.  Wunsiedel.  Leitner. 
1951.  461  pages.  8.20  dm. 

A  welcome  addition  to  the  useful  Leitners 
Studienhelfer  series,  this  severely  condensed 
yet  competendy  organized  history  of  the  lit¬ 
eratures  of  the  Occidental  peoples  (including 
the  Slavic  nations)  is  a  comprehensive  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  study  of  the  many  language 
areas  under  investigation.  The  emphasis  is  on 
facts,  figures  and  structure,  familiarity  with 
indispensable  essentials,  but  there  is  sufficient 
interpretative  evaluation;  and  the  pitfalls  of 
mere  accumulation  of  names,  titles  and  dry 
data  are  usually  avoided.  Intended  for  German 
high  school  students  and  limited  to  the  “Li- 
teraturen  der  Volker,  deren  Sprachen  an  un- 
seren  hoheren  Schulen  gelehrt  werden,”  this 
book  would  indicate  enviable  scholarly  stand¬ 
ards  on  the  secondary  school  level  and  amaz¬ 
ingly  inclusive  coverage,  for  among  the  lit¬ 
eratures  treated  are  Greek,  Roman,  Italian, 
French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Old  German  (for 
the  complete  scene  of  German  letters  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  referred  to  the  twelfth  edition  of 
Deutsche  Liter atur geschichte ,  published  in  the 
same  scries),  British  and  American,  Danish, 
Norwegian,  Swedish,  Dutch,  Flemish,  Polish, 
Czech,  Slovak,  Croatian,  Slovenian,  Hun¬ 
garian  and  Russian  {Neuzeit  only).  The  cco- 
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nomical  and  intelligent  arrangement  of  the 
individual  chapters  is  praiseworthy,  while  the 
value  of  a  Personen-  und  Sachverzeichnis  list¬ 
ing  only  works  and  authors  discussed  in  some 
detail  seems  debatable. 

E.  E.  N. 

^  Knaurs  Lexicon  A-Z.  Paul  Zockler,  ed. 
Miinchen.  Droemer.  2nd  cd.,  1951.  v  -j- 
1996  2-col.  pages,  ill.  -f-  8  maps.  9.80  dm. 
That  anyone’s  two  and  a  half  dollars  can  buy 
so  complete,  reliable,  intelligendy  organized 
and  tastefully  presented  a  reference  work  rep¬ 
resents  no  mean  achievement  in  the  chapter 
of  German  book  making.  As  a  student,  this 
reviewer  owned  and  delighted  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  first  edition,  then  known  as  Der 
Kleine  Knaur;  useful  though  it  was,  it  has 
undergone  considerable  change  and  distinct 
improvement.  In  its  deliberate  limitation  the 
work  will  not  compete  with  the  highly  spe¬ 
cialized  reference  works  which  are  indispen¬ 
sable  to  the  exacting  scholar  and  researcher, 
but  the  general  reader  finds  here  an  amazingly 
inclusive  and  readily  digestible  coverage.  Its 
scope  and  range  are  indicated  by  about  38,000 
entries,  complemented  by  2,700  illustrations, 
61  tables,  many  in  multicolor,  58  pictorial  dis¬ 
plays,  34  geographical  maps  and  74  special 
topical  surveys  such  as  Deutsche  Uteratur. 
The  literarily  inclined  reader  will  welcome  the 
brief  yet  gratifying  listing  of  most  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  younger  writers  but  will  regret  a  few 
omissions  of  already  significant  names  and 
a  none-too-up-to-date  bibliography  of  those  in¬ 
cluded.  The  balance  in  the  allotment  of  space 
seems  fair  if  one  remembers  that  the  LexH{on 
is  mainly  intended  for  the  German  reader  and 
the  lion’s  share  thus  reserved  for  German  per¬ 
sonalities  and  phenomena.  A  must  acquisition 
for  libraries,  Knaurs  Lexi1{pn  will  also  find 
its  place  on  many  a  private  bookshelf,  as  it  is 
easily  within  anyone’s  budgetary  means. 

E.  E.  N. 

*  Kii rsch  n  ers  Deutsch  er  Uteratur-Kal en  d er, 
1952.  Friedrich  Bertkau,  ed.  Berlin.  De 
Gruyter.  1952.  ix  4-611  2-col.  pages.  32  dm. 
This  52nd  volume  of  the  reputed  biblio-bio- 
graphical  encyclopedia  of  German  authors  is 
an  impressive  improvement  over  the  1949  edi¬ 
tion  (see  B.  A.  24:4,  p.  400)  and  restores  the 
literary  Who’s  Who  to  its  pre-1933  rank  of 
authoritative  guide  and  indispensable  refer¬ 
ence  tool.  About  6,000  authors  (in  the  field  of 
schongeistige  Uteratur  only)  are  listed;  the 
data,  arranged  in  typical  style,  are  based  on  the 
authors’  own  answers  to  the  editor’s  question¬ 
naire.  Careful  checking  reveals  inclusive  and 


exhaustive  coverage;  every  item  has  been 
brought  up-to-date  to  the  editorial  deadline, 
October  31,  1951.  Most  gaps  in  the  previous 
volume  have  been  filled  by  what  must  have 
been  painstaking  investigation  and  with  the 
commendable  cooperation  of  publishers,  lit¬ 
erary  societies,  and  the  authors  themselves. 
However,  we  noticed  some  addresses  which 
are  no  longer  valid.  The  ominous  question 
marks  after  many  a  name  designating  un- 
erreichbar  gebliebene  V erzeichnete ,  rather 
prominent  in  the  1949  edition,  have  now  been 
eliminated,  and  this  supplemented  informa¬ 
tion  has  significantly  increased  the  necrology 
(writers  deceased  between  1936  and  April 
1952)  to  28  tightly  printed  2<olumn  pages. 
Very  useful  features  include  lists  of  German 
publishers  in  Germany  proper,  Austria,  Switz¬ 
erland  and  other  foreign  countries  (the  latter 
could  be  augmented),  German  literary-cultural 
periodicals  (where  some  additions  are  needed), 
authors’  organizations  and  literary  societies, 
academies  and  foundations.  A  acquisition 
for  editorial  offices  and  libraries. 

E.  E.  N. 

^  Adolf  Spemann.  Vergleichende  Zeittafel 
der  W eltliteratur  vom  Mittelalter  bis  zur 
Neuzeit  (1150-1939).  Stuttgart.  Engel- 
horn.  1951. 160  2-col.  pages.  13.80  dm. 
Adolf  Spemann  is  one  of  the  wisest  and  most 
scrupulous  of  publishers.  A  few  years  ago 
his  Berujsgeheimnisse  und  Binsenwahr- 
heiten  evaluated  the  publisher’s  function  in 
society  very  stimulatingly.  This  time  he  has 
compiled  a  modest-appearing  statistical  work 
which  has  much  more  human  interest  than 
might  appear  at  first  glance.  By  listing  under 
each  year,  from  the  Ysengrimus  of  Meister 
Nivardus  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century 
to  Doblin’s  November  1918,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  publications  in  the  world’s  leading  lan¬ 
guages,  mainly  creative  writing  but  also  in¬ 
formational  works  which  have  exerted  a  cul¬ 
tural  influence,  he  reminds  the  reader  that, 
c-g.,  Wagner’s  Parzival,  Ibsen’s  Pillars  of  So¬ 
ciety,  and  Zola’s  Uassommoir  appeared  almost 
simultaneously,  that  Goethe  was  still  writing 
when  Edgar  Allan  Poe  began;  and  he  thus 
stimulates  that  instinct  for  comparison  and 
contrast  which  is  the  source  of  all  human 
activity.  Spemann  has  taken  in  so  much  terri¬ 
tory  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  cover  it  evenly. 
The  proof-reading  job  was  delicate,  and  the 
book  has  a  good  many  errors.  But  in  welcom¬ 
ing  a  pioneer  work  like  this,  it  is  fair  as  well 
as  kind  to  approve  its  good  features  and  touch 
lightly  on  the  small  defects.  R.  T.  H. 
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^  Damaso  Alonso.  Poetas  espanoles  contem- 
pordneos.  Madrid.  Credos.  1952.  447 
pages  -f"  14  plates.  80  ptas. 

This  is  a  collection  of  interpretative  and  criti¬ 
cal  studies  of  four  poetic  generations  extend¬ 
ing  from  Becquer  through  the  Spanish  mo- 
dernistas  and  the  generation  of  1920-1936  to 
the  younger  contemporary  poets.  Senor  Alonso 
calls  his  study  a  completely  unmethodical  book, 
saying  that  his  only  method  is  variety.  In  his 
case,  however,  variety  means  the  reinforce¬ 
ment  and  clarification  of  an  initial  intuition 
of  lyric  beauty  by  the  varied  resources  of  lin¬ 
guistic  and  technical  knowledge  at  his  com¬ 
mand,  as  well  as  by  his  intimate  personal 
knowledge  of  the  majority  of  poets  discussed. 
While  the  scholarship  of  the  collection  is  im¬ 
pressive  throughout,  the  most  vital  and  moving 
portions  are  the  essays  dealing  with  the  1920- 
1936  group:  Salinas,  Guillen,  Garcia  Lorca, 
Gerardo  Diego,  Alberti  and  Aleixandre. 

Ruth  C.  Gillespie 
Albertus  Magnus  College 

^  Jose  Juan  Arrom,  ed.  El  principe  jardinero 
y  fingido  Cloridano.  La  Habana.  Sociedad 
Economica  de  Amigos  del  Pais.  1951.  113 
pages. 

Professor  Arrom  of  Yale,  an  authority  on 
Cuban  drama,  sheds  new  light  on  the  author¬ 
ship  and  sources  of  a  drama  first  published 
in  Havana  in  1820,  though  previously  printed 
in  Spain  nearly  a  century  earlier;  he  logically 
confirms  the  authorship  of  Captain  Santiago 
de  Pita,  born  in  Havana  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  then  points  to  a  seventeenth-century 
Italian  inspiration  for  the  play,  and  indicates 
further  similarities  to  various  Golden  Age 
Spanish  dramatists.  The  three-act  play  in  verse 
is  reprinted  in  full  with  interpretative  ap¬ 
pendices  and  a  list  of  ten  earlier  editions. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

Guillermo  de  Torre.  Problemdtica  de  la 
literatura.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1951.  366 
pages.  $30  m-arg. 

Guillermo  de  Torre  deals  here  with  the  ex¬ 
ternal  problems  of  literature,  in  particular 


with  the  crisis  in  the  concept  of  literature  as 
an  expression  of  the  general  crisis  of  our  epoch, 
in  its  double  aspect  of  “irracionalismo  ideo- 
logico”  and  “anti-intelectualismo  literario.”  To 
this  end  he  astutely  reviews  various  published 
opinions  concerning  the  crisis  of  language,  the 
attacks  directed  at  literature  from  the  “po¬ 
litico-social”  angle,  from  the  “angle  of 
thought,”  from  the  “literary”  angle,  and  from 
the  “poetic”  angle,  dwelling  somewhat  more 
at  length  on  the  littSrature  engagee  of  Jean- 
Paul  Sartre.  In  this  connection,  de  Torre  claims 
for  an  earlier  work  of  his,  Literaturas  europeas 
^de  vanguardia  (1925),  the  credit  for  having 
developed  before  Sartre  the  thesis  of  the  writ¬ 
er’s  duty  of  fidelity  to  his  period,  which  is  cur- 
rendy  considered  an  exclusive  Sartrian  “find” 
— although  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  had  been 
presented  by  Jose  Marti  and  even  by  earlier 
writers — and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  a 
“commitment  in  literature  results  from  the 
intellectual’s  or  the  artist’s  coming  to  terms 
with  his  conscience  and  with  his  universe;  it 
can  in  no  case  signify  howling  with  the  wolves 
or  surrender  of  one’s  intellectual  independ¬ 
ence;  it  is  diametrically  opposed  to  unilateral 
militancy.” 

This  book,  like  the  author’s  earlier  ones, 
faithfully  reflects  the  breadth  of  his  reading 
and  his  literary  preoccupations.  And  precisely 
because,  with  his  multitude  of  citations  and 
references  to  writers  in  all  languages,  various 
orders  of  problems  are  jumbled  together,  and 
even  more  because  of  his  romantic  and  indi- 
divualistic  affirmation  of  the  writer’s  or  artist’s 
duty  of  fidelity  to  his  epoch  in  this  time  of 
strident  collective  claims,  he  is  resp)onsible 
solely  to  “his  own  conscience  and  his  uni¬ 
verse”;  for  both  these  reasons  the  work  is  a 
faithful  expression  of  a  whole  group  of  contem¬ 
porary  writers  who  are  laboring  to  find  a  theo¬ 
retical  justification  for  their  politico-social  iso¬ 
lationism,  which  can  never  be  complete  and, 
in  some  instances,  amounts  to  a  dizzying  back- 
and-forth  movement,  and  in  others  to  a  chaotic 
spinning  about  their  own  axis  which  makes 
a  responsible  vision  and  presentation  of  prob¬ 
lems  impossible.  Josd  Antonio  Portuondo 
Pennsylvania  State  College 
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**  Edclbcrto  Torres.  La  dramdtica  vida  de 
Ruben  Dario.  Guatemala.  Ministerio  de 
Educacion  Publica.  1952. 457  pages. 

Here  is  a  readable  account  of  the  writer  and 
his  work  which  gives  not  only  excerpts  and 
critical  appraisals,  but  also  includes  material 
on  episodes  in  his  life  heretofore  unknown  to 
his  reading  public.  Thoroughly  up-to-date,  it 
considers  Dario’s  first  short  stories,  published 
in  1951.  The  illustrations  range  from  a  portrait 
of  the  writer  when  he  was  three  years  old  to  a 
photograph  of  his  brain.  It  is  a  chatty  book, 
unusually  free  from  misprints,  easy  to  read, 
and  long  only  to  those  who  seek  merely  the 
highlights.  A  chronology  completes  the  vol¬ 
ume.  A  detailed  index  of  references  would 
have  been  most  helpful.  Willis  K.  Jones 

Miami  University 

^  Fernando  Benitez.  Cristdbal  Coldn.  Mexi¬ 
co.  Tezontle.  1951.  193  pages. 

This  play,  prepared  for  production  during  the 
celebration  of  the  founding  of  the  University 
of  Mexico,  consists  of  a  prologue  and  five 
scenes.  Following  a  sort  of  choral  commentary 
on  Columbus’  grandeur  by  citizens  of  Palos, 
the  first  scene  deals  with  threatened  mutiny 
and  dramatic  discovery  aboard  the  Santa  Maria 
on  the  night  of  October  11,  1492.  The  second 
scene  presents  with  full  irony  the  first  con¬ 
tacts  between  conqueror  and  native.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  dream  sequence  has  the  protagonist 
in  Paradise  resisting  temptation  by  the  devil. 
We  witness  the  coming  of  Boabdil  and  the 
casting  of  Columbus  into  irons,  and  the  final 
scene,  in  a  Valladolid  hostelry,  involves  the 
meeting  between  the  bitterly  disillusioned  ad¬ 
miral  and  Amerigo  Vespucci.  The  irony  pos¬ 
sible  under  such  circumstances  is  clearly  evi¬ 
dent.  Richard  Armitage 

Ohio  State  University 

^  Julio  Cortazar.  Bestiario.  Buenos  Aires. 

Sudamericana.  1951.  165  pages.  $8  m-arg. 
In  this  book  of  short  stories  Julio  Cortazar  at¬ 
tempts  to  show  what  goes  on  in  the  sub¬ 
conscious,  what  is  hidden  behind  reality.  He 
has  a  fertile  imagination  and  descriptive  skill, 
but  none  of  his  characters  seem  normal. 
Rather,  they  impress  one  as  very  neurotic  or 
even  insane.  One  feels  that  they  would  never 
be  encountered  in  the  commonplace  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  he  places  them.  Only  occasion¬ 
ally  does  Sr.  Cortazar  catch  the  mood  of  day¬ 
dreaming  and  unrelated  thoughts,  or  the  effects 
of  overwhelming  sorrow,  that  are  a  common 
experience,  giving  a  measure  of  reality  to  some 
of  his  stories.  Yvonne  /.  Harris 

Walnut  Cree\,  Calif. 


^  Oswaldo  Diaz  Diaz.  Y  los  suehos  suehos 
son.  Bogotd.  Espiral.  1951.  91  pages.  $3.50 
m-n. 

The  author  is  a  successful  writer  for  the  Co¬ 
lombian  radio  as  well  as  for  the  stage,  and  this 
play,  while  it  is  here  printed  in  the  conven¬ 
tional  dramatic  form,  seems  better  suited  for 
presentation  before  a  microphone  than  on  the 
boards.  An  interestingly  modernized  version 
of  the  Calderon  classic,  it  is  so  compressed  that 
it  would  require  about  an  hour’s  playing  time 
— with  a  few  minutes  for  commercials,  of 
course. 

The  purchaser  of  this  book  should  be  sure 
that  his  copy  contains  the  loose  errata  sheet, 
containing  lines  necessary  for  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  plot. 

Todd  Downing 
New  York^,  N.  Y. 

^  Fernando  Diez  de  Medina.  Libro  de  los 
misterios.  La  Paz.  Don  Bosco.  1951.  131 
pages  -f-  9  plates. 

Diez  de  Medina,  La  Paz  banker,  radio  execu¬ 
tive,  diplomat,  eloquent  leader  of  the  Bolivia- 
for-Bolivians  movement  known  as  Pachaku- 
tismo,  journalist,  poet,  art-critic,  is  not  so  cha¬ 
otic  a  jack-of-all-trades  as  all  this  would  seem 
to  come  to.  He  is  a  poet-prophet,  strong  in  the 
conviction  that  a  poet  can  and  should  be  a 
wise  and  winning  economic,  political  and  spir¬ 
itual  leader. 

His  Libro  de  los  misterios,  a  whimsical, 
thoughtful  prose-poem  in  dialogue  form,  has 
for  protagonist  a  poet  who  is  baffled  by  the 
philistinism  of  his  family,  by  his  automobile 
(the  tart  debate  between  poet  and  wise-crack¬ 
ing  vehicle  is  absolutely  priceless),  by  the  traffic 
policeman,  and  above  all  by  the  ghastly  mys¬ 
tery  of  death  and  bereavement.  It  ends  beau¬ 
tifully,  on  a  note  of  religious  faith  and  quaindy 
phrased  optimism.  Quite  as  impressive  as  the 
text  are  the  eerie  woodcuts  by  the  author’s 
friend,  the  Belgian  engraver  Victor  Delhez, 
who  for  some  years  has  been  living  in  Bolivia 
and  whose  life  and  work  are  the  theme  of  Diez 
de  Medina’s  sumptuous  volume  El  arte  noc- 
turno  de  Victor  Delhez  (Buenos  Aires.  Lo- 
sada.  1938). 

High  spots:  In  lighter  vein,  evidence  that 
Satan  operated  a  moving  picture  machine  at 
least  as  far  back  as  the  first  century  a.d.  In 
tender  mood,  the  exclamation:  “,;Quc  valen 
todas  las  filosofias  frente  a  la  sonrisa  de  una 
nina.?” 


R.  T.  H. 
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*  Carmen  Gindara.  Los  espejos.  Buenos 

Aires.  Sudamericana.  1951.  264  pages.  $18 

m-arg. 

Smooth,  clear,  straightforward  language  and 
excellent  technique  in  development  show  that 
this  novelist  knows  how  to  write — without 
having  to  hide  behind  mannerisms  and  affec¬ 
tation.  A  study  of  the  relationship  between 
reality  and  the  subconscious  is  carefully  pre¬ 
sented,  along  (unintentionally,  perhaps)  with 
the  lesson  that  idleness  begets  misery.  Opti¬ 
mism  in  essential  lessons — virtue  as  a  foun¬ 
tain  of  strength,  life  born  of  death — offsets 
morbidity  in  the  portrayal  of  the  characters. 
The  novelist  shares  her  thrill  in  nature  with 
her  reader,  while  technically  the  grandeur  of 
Patagonian  landscape  serves  as  a  mood-inspir¬ 
ing  background  for  the  psychology  of  the  soli¬ 
tary.  Dorothy  Clotelle  Clarice 

University  of  California 

Jesus  R.  Guerrero.  El  punto  final.  Mexico. 
Botas.  1950.  215  pages. 

Increasingly  disturbed  over  a  growing  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  passing  of  “empty”  years,  fortyish, 
lower-middle<lass  Dol  resolves  to  break  with 
the  mechanical  existence  that  chains  him  to 
his  wife  Pepita.  But  he  soon  comes  to  the  un¬ 
easy  realization  that  the  early  pleasurable  flush 
of  a  “new”  life  with  the  younger  and  more 
attractive  Amelia  is  destined  to  fade.  After 
ten  years  of  separation  Dol  and  Pepita  are  re¬ 
united.  We  sense  that  Dol  may  yet  taste  of 
happiness  if  by  following  Pepita’s  example  he 
would  learn  to  accept  life  for  what  it  is.  But 
the  final  blow  comes  when  Pepita  dies. 

In  a  short  preface  the  Michoacan  writer — 
born  in  1911  and  author  of  some  six  novels — 
reveals  the  underlying  philosophy  of  his  latest 
work:  The  life  of  individual  man  is  miserable 
and  meaningless  if  cast  in  spiritual  solitude 
and  divorced  from  all  social  responsibility. 
What  follows  appears  to  be  his  antidote  for  the 
pessimism  of  those  who  reflect  too  persistendy 
along  Existentialist  lines.  We  can  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  author’s  intention  nor  with 
his  stream-of-consciousness  technique.  But 
when  a  novelist  suppresses  all  commonplaces 
of  situation,  motivation,  and  description,  re¬ 
taining  but  the  fundamental  elements  of  time 
and  place,  he  deprives  his  work  of  basic  in¬ 
gredients  that  for  interest,  meaning,  and  va¬ 
riety  become  necessary  in  the  revelation  of 
the  thought  processes  of  “little”  men  like  Dol. 
The  outstanding  novels  of  this  type  are  no¬ 
table  precisely  because  of  the  authors’  expert 
exploitation  of  these  very  ingredients.  This 
novel  fails,  but  Guerrero  may  be  commended 


for  attempting  a  form  that  as  yet  has  had  few 
successful  cultivators  in  Spanish  American  let¬ 
ters.  John  E.  Englel{irl(^ 

Tulane  University 

^  Dulce  Maria  Loynaz.  Jardin.  Madrid. 

Aguilar.  1951.  356  pages.  70  ptas. 

This  is  the  first  novel  of  the  Cuban  poetess, 
and  the  author  herself  is  the  first  to  question 
whether  her  work  is  a  novel.  She  admits  in  her 
introductory  remarks  that  there  is  an  almost 
total  lack  of  action  in  this  essentially  poetic 
work.  Filled  with  nostalgic  reminiscence  and 
deep  melancholy,  it  is  rather  a  mixture  of  pure 
romanticism  with  a  dash  here  and  there  of 
Proust.  Despite  occasional  passages  of  exquisite 
poetic  prose,  however,  many  readers  will  find 
litde  substance  and  less  character  portrayal. 
In  this  reviewer’s  opinion  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  more  of  the  latter  in  a  twentieth<entury 
novel.  Richard  Armitage 

Ohio  State  University 

^  Paulina  Medeiros.  Un  jardin  para  la 
muerte.  Buenos  Aires.  Rueda.  1951.  159 
pages. 

A  lighdy  sketched-in  setting  in  the  Uruguay- 
Brazil  border  country  of  some  years  ago  serves 
as  background  for  the  dramatic  development 
of  an  obsession  in  a  child — an  obsession  result¬ 
ing  from  normal  reactions  to  abnormal  atmos¬ 
phere  and  surroundings,  which  leads  to  emo¬ 
tional  warping  in  the  young  adult.  The  writer’s 
thesis  is:  “Se  ama  verdaderamente  aquello  que 
se  ha  matado.”  Jerky  style,  repulsive  detail, 
regional  speech,  and  close  relationship  between 
reality  and  imagination  lend  credibility  to  the 
tale.  TTie  reader  shares  the  frustration  of  the 
child  who  is  forced  to  witness  the  triumph  of 
the  animal  in  humanity  over  idealism  and 
sensitivity. 

Dorothy  Clotelle  Clarice 
University  of  California 

^  Manuel  Mujica  Liinez.  Misteriosa  Buenos 
Aires.  Buenos  Aires.  Sudamericana.  1951. 
374  pages. 

Buenos  Aires  is  perhaps  the  dominating  motif 
in  Argentine  literature,  especially  in  recent 
decades,  and  the  theme  of  this  book  is  no  ex¬ 
ception.  Liinez  has  already  written  a  great 
deal  on  his  beloved  capital  and  the  present  vol¬ 
ume  is  an  anthology  of  fifty-two  short  stories 
about  the  city  from  1536  to  1904.  Each  evokes 
a  historical  moment  in  Buenos  Aires,  done  in 
expressionistic  technique.  We  see  the  incident 
through  its  psychological  repercussions  on  the 
protagonist,  and  each  sketch  generally  involves 
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the  development  of  tension  or  mood  which  is 
climaxed  by  a  sudden,  violent  act. 

The  style  is  suave,  the  descriptions  are  plas¬ 
tic,  metaphor  is  frequent,  and  the  prominent 
element  of  sex  is  adroidy  handled. 

Robert  G.  Mead,  Jr. 

University  of  Connecticut 


Camilo  Pardo  Umana.  Tiempos  viejos. 

Bogota.  Santafe.  1950.  302  pages.  $6  m-n. 
Camilo  Pardo  Umana  is  a  specialist  in  the 
Colombian  cronica  historica.  The  present  vol¬ 
ume  has  117  short  legends,  tales  or  character 
sketches,  all  but  three  having  to  do  with  the 
white  people  of  the  earlier  days  of  Colombian 
history.  The  three  exceptions  are  Indian  tales. 
In  his  reconstruction  of  his  country’s  legends, 
Pardo  Umana  reminds  one  of  Ricardo  Palma. 
He  writes  with  a  note  of  gentle  humor  and 
raillery  in  a  simple  style  that  is  singularly  ap¬ 
propriate  to  his  subject  matter.  All  the  anec¬ 
dotes  must  have  a  great  reminiscence  value 
for  those  familiar  with  the  details  of  Colom¬ 
bian  history,  whether  that  of  Bogota  or  of 
other  cities.  Of  major  interest  are  those  dealing 
with  the  founder  of  Bogota,  Don  Gonzalo 
Ximenez  de  Quesada,  and  those  recounting 
the  character  and  deeds  of  the  famous  Viceroy 
Don  Joseph  Solis  Folch  de  Cardona  and  his 
beauteous  paramour  La  Marichuela.  Pardo 
Umana’s  b^k  offers  delightful  reading. 

Gerald  E.  Wade 
University  of  Tennessee 


*  Marcela  Paz.  La  vuelta  de  Sebastian.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1950.  209  pages. 
$80  m-n. 

From  a  pivotal  point  of  initial  suspense — the 
dramatic  announcement  that  the  prodigal  Se¬ 
bastian  is  returning  home  after  eight  years  of 
wandering — Chilean  Marcela  Paz,  in  her 
fourth  book,  skilfully  unravels  a  mystery.  Mul¬ 
tiple  facets  of  Sebastian’s  personality  are  mir¬ 
rored — stream-of-consciousness  style — in  the 
reminiscences  of  his  fondly  devoted  mother, 
those  of  a  young  nephew,  the  gossiping  serv¬ 
ants,  his  not  indifferent  sister-in-law,  and 
the  bachelor  brother  who  knows  about  the 
duel  that  preceded  Sebastian’s  abrupt  depar¬ 
ture.  Endowed  with  documentary  value,  too, 
the  delicately  written  novel  is  an  interesting 
study  of  life  in  a  wealthy,  patriarchally  gov¬ 
erned  Chilean  household. 

Melva  Lind 
Miami  University 


^  Luis  Romero.  La  noria.  Barcelona.  Destino. 

1952.  280  pages.  50  ptas. 

Luis  Romero,  Barcelona-born  (1916)  insur¬ 
ance  man,  fought  and  was  captured  in  Spain’s 
Civil  War,  and  also  fought  in  Russia  in  the 
Blue  Division.  After  a  volume  of  poetry  and 
Tabernas,  describing  Spanish  towns  he  had 
visited,  he  went  to  Buenos  Aires  and  there 
wrote  the  book  that  won  him  the  1951  Nadal 
Prize. 

La  noria  uses  the  stream  of  consciousness 
technique  very  convincingly,  setting  down 
the  thoughts  of  thirty-six  characters  as  they 
go  about  their  lives  during  a  day  in  Barcelona. 
Through  plodess  pages  people  pass,  each  part 
of  a  chain.  Dorita,  a  prostitute,  bids  farewell 
to  Manuel.  He  then  returns  home  and  awakens 
his  daughter  Maria,  who  carries  the  story  into 
the  third  chapter,  in  a  sort  of  relay  race.  All 
types  of  city^wellers  are  described;  beggar, 
doctor,  society  girl,  student  taking  final  exams, 
artist,  critic.  However,  this  is  not  a  collection 
of  short  stories,  but  a  chain  of  well-written 
character  studies  of  people  whose  existences 
momentarily  mesh. 

Willis  Knapp  fones 
Miami  University 

^  Carlos  Samayoa  Chinchilla.  Madre  milpa. 
Guatemala.  Tipografia  Nacional.  1950. 462 
pages. 

The  dedication  states  that  Guatemala  has  fur¬ 
nished  legendary  volcanoes,  birds,  flowers,  In¬ 
dians,  lakes,  and  roads  for  these  twenty-six 
simply  related  tales  revealing  the  Indian  soul. 
The  author’s  travels  in  France  and  the  United 
States  are  not  reflected  in  this  interesting  but 
not  outstanding  collection  presenting  the  usual 
pictures  of  Indian  home  and  church  life,  super¬ 
stitions,  and  vices.  The  theme  is  the  sad  fate 
of  the  Indians  “who  cannot  and  do  not  wish 
to  escape  from  the  dark  cages  in  which  their 
destiny  locked  them.’’  An  excellent  feature  is 
the  glossary  of  native  terms.  For  the  curious, 
there  is  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  the  indigenous 
language. 

Alberta  Wilson  Server 
University  of  Kentuc1{y 

^  Daniel  Castaneda.  Acordes  disonantes  y 
otros  poemas.  Mexico.  Robredo.  1951.  296 
pages  4-  2  plates. 

Believing  that  poetry  must  have  rhythm  and 
rhyme,  and  convinced  that  the  poet  is  limited 
by  the  exhausted  conventional  correspondences 
of  vowel  and  consonant  sounds,  Castaneda  has 
worked  out  a  theory  which  vastly  increases  the 
number  of  possibilities  for  rhyme  that  can  be 
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considered  within  the  field  of  classical  accept¬ 
ance.  Instead  of  limiting  the  rhyme  to  cor¬ 
respondences  of  sounds  from  the  last  stressed 
vowel  in  the  verse,  Castaneda  allows  any  cor¬ 
respondence  whatsoever,  beginning  widi  the 
consonant  that  sustains  the  last  stressed  vowel. 
Therefore,  perfeedy  good  rhymes  are:  MeSA, 
MiSA,  MuSA,  or  MANtO,  MANsO,  MANcO, 
or  sueNO,  ca5JO,  niNO.  The  last  examples 
show  a  correspondence  of  consonant  and  vowel 
sounds,  but  they  are  in  the  unstressed  syllable. 
Since  this  meets  the  definition  for  rhyme,  the 
poet  is  now  free  to  accept  as  rhyme  correspond¬ 
ences  such  as:  FLotO,  FLecO,  FLavO;  CARta, 
CARgo,  CARcel,  and  even  the  similarity  of 
consonants  alone:  gaiTa,  pinTo,  breTe,  or 
FLores,  FLeco,  FLama. 

The  186  pages  of  poems — Acordes  diso- 
nantes  and  others — that  precede  the  Teorta 
general  de  la  rima,  were  written  to  prove  that 
the  theory  is  practical.  The  effects  are  starding, 
and  the  reader  is  attracted  and  held  by  the 
strange  new  approximations  of  rhyme,  but, 
though  there  is  a  wealth  of  suggestive  meta¬ 
phors  and  haunting  melodious  moods, 

Y  somos  feliccs 
sin  voces  ni  luces; 
ni  viejos  enlaces 
de  luces  veloces 

often  the  poet  goes  his  way  alone,  fulfilling 
his  own  prophetic  mood: 

estoy  tan  solo  que  ni  voy  conmigo. . . . 

Donato  Internoscia 
University  of  A\ron 

^  Ruben  Dario.  Poesias  completas.  Alfonso 
Mendez  Plancarte,  ed.  Madrid.  Aguilar. 
7th  ed.,  1952.  lxiv-|-1450  pages.  120  ptas. 
Admirers  of  Dario  will  acclaim  the  work  of 
Mendez  Plancarte  as  a  necessary  and  long 
overdue  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  Nica¬ 
raguan  poet.  Some  200  poems  are  here  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  first  time  in  this  complete  col¬ 
lection,  and  Sr.  Mendez  Plancarte  has  tried, 
insofar  as  possible,  to  restore  the  original  order 
of  Dario  himself.  The  grouping  of  poems  is 
by  themes  (for  example,  V enfant  terrible,  El 
poeta  civil,  Albumes  y  abahicos),  and  within 
groups,  by  chronological  order,  where  dates 
are  known.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  section 
is  the  last,  which  gives  extensive  bibliographi¬ 
cal  notes,  variants,  “eliminaciones  indispen- 
sables,”  etc.  The  poems  are  well  indexed:  by 
first  line,  by  tide,  and  by  group. 

The  volume  is  exquisitely  bound  in  purple 
leather;  technically,  however,  it  is  less  than  ex¬ 


cellent.  Many  of  the  letters  are  out  of  line  and 
the  thinness  of  the  paper  often  permits  lines 
from  the  back  of  the  page  to  show  through. 
Despite  such  defects,  this  edition  of  the  Poesias 
completas  is  a  valuable  and  scholarly  piece  of 
work.  Betty  Lou  Dubois 

University  of  Oklahoma 

*  Horacio  Esteban  Ratti.  Coral.  Buenos 
Aires.  Medio  Siglo.  1951.  129  pages. 
This  young  poet  takes  as  his  motto  Dante’s 
Tutti  li  miei  pensier  parlan  d’Amore.  But  his 
emotion  is  governed  by  a  dignity  and  self- 
restraint  which  are  as  much  a  part  of  him  as 
the  emotion  itself.  His  ego  is  never  obtruded, 
yet  it  would  be  possible  to  derive  a  fair  idea 
of  his  personality  from  his  evaluations  of  him¬ 
self  in  his  verses.  E.g.,  on  his  style:  “enrarecido 
aire  el  de  mi  idioma”;  on  his  temperament: 
“esta  voz  hundida  que  levanto.”  His  inspired 
phrase  “el  fuego  callado  de  la  rosa”  effectively 
characterizes  his  own  motivation  and  manner. 

He  seems  extraordinarily  well  read,  at  least 
in  the  poets.  Cordova  Iturburu,  who  prefaces 
the  volume,  speaks  of  his  familiarity  with  Gar- 
cilaso,  Gongora,  Lope,  Quevedo.  He  himself 
quotes  Enrique  Banchs,  Stephen  Spender, 
Horace,  Juan  Ram6n  Jimenez,  Paul  Claudel, 
his  friend  Xavier  Villaurrutia,  Alfonso  Reyes, 
Miguel  Hernandez,  Fernandez  Moreno,  Pablo 
Neruda,  Carl  Sandburg,  the  Book  of  Ecclesi¬ 
astes,  Francis  Jammes,  Rilke,  and  others.  (This 
reviewer  suspects  that  he  knows  George  C^rsh- 
win.)  But  he  is  always  completely  himself,  a 
scrupulous  and  melancholy  soul,  with  unusual 
technical  skill  and  subtlety  but  great  simplicity. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  exquisite  sonnet  Tu 
nombre: 

Yo  necesito  un  dia  con  tu  nombre. 

Tu  claro  nombre,  amada  mia,  dene 
el  aire  celestial  que  le  conviene 
a  mi  pasado  andar  de  tierra  y  bombre 

he  is  as  plain  as  prose.  More  often  he  is  diffi¬ 
cult.  But  his  preciosity  is  never  insincerity. 
Coral  deserves  the  Faja  de  Honor  which  the 
Sociedad  Argentina  de  Escritores  awarded  it 
in  1951.  R.T.H. 

W  Juana  Garcia  Norena.  Dama  de  soledad. 

Madrid.  Rialp.  1950.  70  pages.  10  ptas. 
This  small  collection  of  poems  received  the 
“Adonais”  poetry  prize  for  1950.  The  tide  is 
borrowed  from  Shelley.  The  theme  is  love  and 
the  absence  of  the  lover.  Lonely  and  lovelorn, 
but  not  pessimistic,  the  poetess  sings  in  a  way 
that  suggests  kinship  with  Bccquer,  though 
her  lyrics  are  original  and  subdy  express  fern- 
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ininc  passivcncss  in  the  art  of  lovemaking. 
Wording  is  clear.  Form  is  classically  simple. 
Emotion  is  sincere. 

Dorothy  Clotelle  Clarke 
University  of  California 

^  Ildefonso-Manuel  Gil.  El  tiempo  reco- 
brado.  Madrid.  Insula.  1950.  74  pages. 
20  ptas. 

Almost  any  review  of  almost  any  book  of 
Spanish  poetry  is  likely  to  fail  in  arriving  at 
any  authoritative  evaluation,  and  to  contain 
phrases  such  as  “verses  of  uneven  value,  worth 
reading,  some  remarkable  lines.”  Gil’s  poetry 
alternates  between  trite  sentimentality  and  a 
singing  brilliance,  with  enough  of  the  latter 
to  warrant  reading  and  re-reading.  There  is  a 
range  between  old  popular  forms  and  con¬ 
scious  modernity.  Gil  has  done  studies  on 
Bccquer  and  Portuguese  literature,  and  has 
written  several  volumes  of  poetry,  the  first  hav¬ 
ing  appeared  in  1931.  The  present  volume  is 
the  third  in  the  Coleccion  Insula  of  modern 
prose  and  verse. 

Consuelo  Howatt 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

^  Ana  Mairena.  El  edntaro  a  la  puerta. 

Mexico.  Grafos.  1952.  92  pages. 

This  volume  of  poetry,  brought  out  in  a 
beautiful  edition  limited  to  fifty  numbered 
copies,  folio  size,  on  excellent  paper,  is  adorned 
with  six  vignettes  by  Vlady.  All  the  verses  in 
the  collection  are  of  recent  composition.  In 
them  the  poet  presses  her  intellectual  preoccu¬ 
pations,  the  longings  of  her  heart.  Freedom 
is  her  most  urgent  desire:  freedom  from  the 
baser  preoccupations  that  trammel  our 
thoughts.  The  master  who  inspired  these  seri¬ 
ous  reflections  is  Antonio  Machado. 

Like  all  youthful  poets,  Ana  Mairena  sings 
the  pangs  of  love.  Hers  is  not  of  a  very  per¬ 
sonal,  but  rather  of  a  mystic,  nature;  she  cites 
San  Juan  de  la  Cruz  as  her  model  for  a 
dialogue  “He  and  She.”  Love,  the  poet  says, 
consists  of  much  patience,  wisdom  and  suffer¬ 
ing.  Thus  the  yoke  weighs  light  on  her,  as  she 
reveals  in  one  of  her  poems.  In  some  of  her 
most  colorful  images,  one  can  also  discern  in¬ 
fluences  of  Garcia  Lorca.  She  could  not  have 
followed  a  better  model. 

Agapito  Rey 
Indiana  University 

^  Fanny  Osorio.  La  huella  de  Dios.  Bogota. 

Espiral.  1952.  61  pages. 

This  slender  book  of  delicate  lyrics  could  have 
come  only  out  of  the  tradition  of  an  utterly 
sheltered  childhood.  The  poems  are  brief. 


simple,  penetrating,  and  they  sometimes  cap¬ 
ture  an  exquisite  phrase  with  beautiful  econ¬ 
omy.  Their  centrd  chord  is  nostalgic  regret 
for  all  that  is  past  and  cannot  return,  for  all  that 
is  lost:  innocence,  protection,  simple  faith,  il¬ 
lusion;  and  for  all  that  has  escaped  without 
becoming  a  part  of  her  experience.  Fanny 
Osorio  prefers  dreams  to  reality;  this,  though 
her  principal  limitation,  is  undeniably  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  her  charm: 

Sonar  es  convertir  en  dulce  poma 
el  fruto  taciturno  del  destierro. 

Helen  Rosemary  Cole 
Central  Michigan  College 

^  Serviliano  Solis.  Area  de  bronce.  Buenos 
Aires.  Talleres  Grificos.  1951.  73  pages. 
In  an  unpretentious  little  volume  of  obvious 
sincerity  and  genuine  lyricism,  Serviliano  Solis 
has  collected  thirty-seven  of  his  latest  poems. 
Whether  the  poet  reflects  the  essential  qualities 
of  such  writers  as  Domingo  Faustino  Sar- 
miento  or  Salvador  Diaz  Miron,  or  whether  he 
expresses  his  own  sensations  as  in  the  romantic 
Angustia  or  the  beautiful  Tarde  de  otoho,  his 
poetic  sensitiveness  is  equally  apparent.  In 
many  of  the  verses  facility  of  expression  cor¬ 
responds  to  a  real  depth  of  intimate  personal 
emotion  which,  together,  bring  their  impres¬ 
sion  of  truth  and  of  beauty. 

Madaline  W.  Nichols 
Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

^  Antonio  Botin  Polanco.  Manifiesto  del 
humorismo.  Madrid.  Revista  de  Occidente. 
1951. 93  pages.  15  ptas. 

To  be  silly  is  a  distinguishing  trait  of  man. 
To  know  this  is  a  triumph  of  wisdom.  Pur¬ 
suing  a  mood  rather  than  an  argument,  the 
author  reaches  a  climax  in  the  charge  that  Mr. 
Gillette  (fittingly  surnamed  Monsieur  Guillo- 
tin  de  la  Moustache)  appears  on  his  blade 
wrappers  with  an  asinine  and  hypocritical 
mustache.  And  thinking  of  the  decline  of  Teu¬ 
tonic  mustaches  from  William  via  Hinden- 
burg  to  Hider,  he  speculates  on  the  Existen¬ 
tialist  absurdity  of  the  fact  that  Chaplin’s 
mustache,  though  artificial,  looks  real,  while 
Hitler’s  case  is  the  reverse.  The  title,  not  co¬ 
incidentally,  recalls  one  of  Karl  Marx’s. 

A.  Gode-von  Aesch 
New  Yor\,  N.  Y. 

^  Emilio  Gutierrez  Gamero.  Mis  primeros 
ochenta  ahos.  3  vols.  Madrid.  Aguilar. 
1948.  718,  474,  495  pages.  20  ptas.  ea. 
These  reminiscing  causeries  of  a  man  not  only 
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exceptionally  long-lived  and  strategically 
placed  in  the  high  society  of  nineteenth<entury 
Spain  but  also  endowed  with  detached  humor, 
calm  tolerance,  and  all  the  virtues  of  a  true 
raconteur,  do  invite  (to  their  detriment)  com¬ 
parison  with  Montaigne’s  Essais  and  Goethe’s 
Dichtung  und  Wahrheit.  The  future  historian 
may  find  them  a  treasury  of  information  use¬ 
ful  in  his  study  of  the  upper  classes,  as  P^rez 
Galdos’  novels  will  be  for  the  people  as  a 
whole. 

Gamero  was  born  in  Madrid  in  1844;  he 
died  in  1936.  His  father’s  connections  opened 
for  him  a  career  as  financier  and  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  arena.  In  later,  quieter  years  he  became 
avocationally  a  novelist,  publishing  his  first 
book  in  1897.  In  1925  he  employed  the  ram¬ 
bling  technique  of  his  novels  in  the  auto¬ 
biographical  volume.  Mis  primeros  ochenta 
anos.  Tlte  success  of  the  book  induced  him  to 
supplement  it  with  a  more  anecdotal  volume, 
Lo  que  me  deji  en  el  tintero.  A  third  volume. 
La  Espana  que  jui,  treated  somewhat  more 
systematically  of  the  events  from* the  Republic 
to  the  restauration  of  the  Bourbons;  a  fourth, 
Clio  en  pantuflas,  continued  to  the  closing  days 
of  Alfonso  XII’s  reign;  the  next,  El  caso  de 
tin  sigh,  went  on  to  the  Spanish-American 
War;  and  finally,  Gota  a  goto,  el  mar  se  agota 
pursued  the  sequence  of  events  down  to  the 
Treaty  of  Paris.  All  six  books  are  now  com¬ 
bined  in  three  volumes  under  the  overall  title 
of  the  first  in  the  series. 

A.  Gode-von  Aesch 
New  Yor\,  N.  Y. 

*  Luis  Marfa  Murillo.  Cantor  de  los  Can- 
tares.  Bogota.  Voluntad.  1951.  150  pages. 
This  little  book  is  its  author’s  protest  at  the 
dehumanization  of  art  and  at  that  type  of 
modern  thought  which  attempts  to  divorce  the 
intellect  from  the  senses.  Basing  his  convictions 
on  the  ancient  philosophy  of  Aristippus,  he  in¬ 
sists  that  Love  should  be  the  aim  of  man’s 
existence,  and  that  Love  has  its  essence  in 
Woman,  the  ideal  Woman  of  Solomon’s  day 
or  of  the  Daphnis  and  Chloe  legend.  In  a  wor¬ 
ship  of  physical  beauty  which,  though  frankly 
pagan,  is  also  a  direct  pathway  to  God,  the 
author  recapitulates  in  highly  lyric  prose  the 
ancient  legend  beautifully.  To  Senor  Murillo 
the  lesson  for  living  which  the  legend  teaches 
is  the  answer  to  man’s  disillusionment  with 
an  age  that  has  lost  the  capacity  to  enjoy  physi¬ 
cal  beauty;  to  Murillo,  this  enjoyment  is  the 
one  means  to  human  happiness,  the  goal  of 
man’s  existence.  Gerald  E.  Wade 

University  of  Tennessee 


Pedro  Rocamora.  Ensayos  del  museo 
imaginario.  Madrid.  Grdficas  Valera.  1949. 
127  pages  -f"  20  plates. 

This  book  which  received  the  Premio  Naci- 
onal  de  Literatura,  consists  of  five  essays 
analyzing  Ribera,  El  Greco,  Velazquez,  Goya, 
Berruguete  and  their  peculiarly  Spanish  inter¬ 
pretation  of  life  and  reality.  There  are  occa¬ 
sional  echoes  of  “hispanidad”  d  la  Franco,  but 
also  echoes  of  Unamuno,  ranging  from  hollow 
imitations  of  his  style  to  constructive  elabora¬ 
tion  of  his  spirit.  Rocamora  is  at  his  best,  lyrical 
and  original,  in  his  essay  on  El  Greco.  The 
realism  of  Velazquez  is,  according  to  Roca¬ 
mora,  based  on  the  original  Christian  doctrine 
that  even  ugly  and  deformed  people  have  soiJs. 
The  five  essays  have  a  stirring  continuity,  the 
soul  of  the  Spanish  Christian  with  his  “senti- 
miento  tr^gico  de  la  vida.”  Interesting  are 
Rocamora’s  remarks  on  the  Mona  Lisa,  on 
why  women  laugh  so  much,  and  on  the  arti¬ 
ficiality  of  the  bourgeois  estate.  The  book  is 
of  interest  to  any  student  of  Spanish  art,  cul¬ 
ture,  or  politics. 

Consuelo  Howatt 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

^  Manuel  Abascal  Brunet.  Apuntes  para  la 
historia  del  teatro  en  Chile.  II:  La  zarzuela 
grande.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Universitaria. 
1951. 194  pages. 

Ten  years  ago.  Professor  Abascal  published 
the  first  part  of  this  study  covering  the  period 
from  the  beginnings  of  the  zarzuela  in  Chile 
(1857)  to  1872.  Now  comes  Part  II,  the  Jarques 
decade,  when  Jose  Jarques  and  Isidora  Segura 
produced  a  total  of  thirty-six  different  musical 
comedies  throughout  Chile.  This  is  an  elabo¬ 
rate  and  detailed  history  for  those  who  want 
to  study  the  Chilean  theater.  It  is  illustrated  by 
a  score  of  cuts  showing  famous  actors  and  an 
excellent  index  of  thirteen  pages  which  makes 
references  easy  to  track  down.  Scholarly  and 
interesting,  it  calls  for  another  volume  later. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

^  Raul  Jos6  Fajardo.  La  conciencia  universal 
y  Marti.  La  Habana.  Lex.  1952.  255  pages. 
This  volume  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  series  of 
lectures  on  comparative  religion  delivered  by 
Senor  Fajardo  in  Cuban  universities.  His  aim 
was  to  develop  an  ethical  concept  of  religion, 
which  in  a  previous  book  he  called  alma  uni¬ 
versal.  The  idea  is  now  amplified  and  enriched 
in  content  and  analysis. 

Coinciding  with  the  inauguration  of  Marti's 
monumental  tomb  in  Santiago  de  Cuba  in 
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1951,  the  author  studied  Marti’s  writings  and 
found  in  them  the  expression  of  a  new  faith: 
Universal  Consciousness.  The  quotations  from 
the  works  of  Cuba’s  martyr  hero  are  so  chosen 
as  to  constitute  a  plausible  approach  to  the 
new  religion,  which  would  be  a  synthesis  of 
all  that  is  good  in  all  other  faiths,  and  thus 
form  a  universal  one:  ethical,  free  from  sec¬ 
tarianism.  As  in  all  new  faiths  or  religious  ex¬ 
periences,  there  must  be  some  fantasy;  Fajardo 
and  his  followers  went  to  Marti’s  tomb  and 
there  took  a  solemn  oath  to  work  for  a  New 
Universal  Humanity,  a  lofty  ideal  for  which 
thinking  men  have  lived  and  died  for  centuries. 

This  work  contains  six  diagrams  showing 
how  the  mind  is  elevated  to  the  mystical  per¬ 
fection  of  the  new  faith.  The  ethical  concept 
of  religion  should  appeal  to  teachers  and  spir¬ 
itual  leaders,  even  if  they  find  superfluous  or 
meaningless  much  of  the  symbolism  explained 
in  the  diagrams. 

Agapito  Rey 
Indiana  University 

^  Rafael  Altamira.  Los  elementos  de  la 
civilizacion  y  del  cardeter  espanoles.  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires.  Losada.  1950.  292  pages. 

This  work  of  the  late  great  Spanish  historian 
can  be  considered  as  the  synthesis  and  culmi¬ 
nation  of  his  many  scholarly  studies  on  the 
history  of  Spain.  In  it  Altamira  evaluates  the 
influence  of  the  successive  foreign  invasions 
of  the  peninsula;  he  indicates  and  explains  the 
resultant  characteristic  traits  of  the  Spanish 
people;  and  he  analyzes  Spain’s  most  impor¬ 
tant  contributions  to  Western  civilization.  In 
one  of  the  author’s  most  interesting  conclu¬ 
sions,  he  writes:  “Necesitamos,  para  reintegrar 
nuestro  patriotismo  invalido,  llegar  a  sentir 
hondamente  todo  lo  que  es  nuestro  y  que  con- 
stituye,  espiritual  y  materialmente,  nuestra 
patria  (la  de  ayer  y  la  de  hoy)  y  para  conservar 
y  corregir  lo  que  danaria  a  nuestro  presente 
y  futuro,  como  lo  han  hecho  . .  .  otros  pueblos 
euro{5eos  .  .  .  mas  felices  que  el  nuestro.” 

Not  only  may  Altamira’s  book  serve  to  re¬ 
invigorate  that  Spanish  patriotism,  but  it  may 
contribute  as  well  to  a  kindlier  appreciation  of 
the  Spanish  people  abroad. 

Madaline  W.  Nichols 
Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

U  If 

The  world-famous  “decades”  of  Potigny,  Burgundy, 
which  during  the  “between  the  wars”  period  attracted 
the  intellectual  elite  from  many  countries,  have  been 
re-established.  The  first  “decade”  of  the  new  series 
was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  “Les  chemins  de  la 
prose”  and  presided  over  by  Marcel  Arland. 


W  Rodolfo  Gil  Benumeya.  Historia  de  la 
polttica  drabe.  Madrid.  Consejo  Superior 
de  Invcstigaciones  Cientificas.  1951.  221 
pages.  38  ptas. 

Senor  Gil’s  history  of  the  Arabs,  published  by 
authority  of  Spain’s  highest  cultural  body,  is 
further  evidence  of  the  Spanish  government’s 
current  interest  in  works  about  Moslem  history 
and  culture.  This  objective  account  of  the  Arab 
contribution  to  world  history  is  free  of  any 
over-emphasis  on  the  Hispano-Arab  era,  which 
might  be  expected  from  a  Spanish  government 
source  at  this  time.  Though  direct  intercourse 
between  Arab  and  Spaniard  in  Spain  lasted 
for  over  seven  centuries,  this  part  of  the  ac¬ 
count  is  still  a  small  segment  of  Senor  Gil’s 
all-embracing  study  of  arabismo.  The  history 
covers  the  entire  course  of  Arab  politics  from 
pre-Islamic  times  to  the  contemporary  Near- 
Eastern  Arab  states. 

The  chronological  arrangement  of  the  work 
reminds  the  reader  of  the  orderly  presentation 
of  historical  data  found  in  the  famous  College 
Outline  Series.  Gil  is  capable  of  original 
thought,  especially  in  regard  to  the  origins  of 
modern  Arab  nationalism,  when  he  states  that 
wartime  Allied  propaganda  in  Arab  countries 
helped  to  stimulate  quiescent  Arab  lands 
toward  postwar  independence. 

John  D.  Harbron 
Victoria,  B.  C. 

^  Agustin  Yanez.  Don  Justo  Sierra.  Su  vida, 
sus  ideas  y  su  obra.  Mexico.  Universidad 
Nacional  Autonoma  de  Mexico.  1950.  219 
pages  +  50  plates.  $10  m-n. 

Up  to  the  present,  this  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  serious  effort  to  reconstruct  the  life  and 
thinking  of  Justo  Sierra  and  to  evaluate  his 
contributions  to  Mexican  culture  and  educa¬ 
tion.  For  this  task,  Yanez  had  at  his  disposal 
the  material  which  went  to  form  the  complete 
works  of  Sierra  issued  by  the  National  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Mexico,  and  he  has  done  a  creditable 
job  of  selecting  those  aspects  which  prove 
most  representative  of  the  man  and  his  ideas. 
Excellendy  written  as  a  whole,  the  work  main¬ 
tains  a  scrupulous  impartiality  in  spite  of  the 
evident  enthusiasm  of  the  writer  for  his  sub¬ 
ject.  L.  C.  De  Morelos 

Columbia  University 

M  K 

"It  is  an  old  experience  that  scared  people  go  to 
pieces  and  envious  ones  consume  themselves.  Europe, 
once  the  cradle  of  human  individuality  and  creative 
self-assertion,  today  is  exposed  to  a  frightening  extent 
to  this  danger  of  unappetizing  decay.” 

Ernst  Glaeser  in  Die  Uteratur 


Books  in  Italian 

(For  other  BooJ(s  in  Italian,  see  Head-Liners’*) 


^  Angelo  Gianni.  Sommario  storico  della 
letteratura  italiana.  Firenze.  La  Nuova 
Italia.  1951.  540  pages.  1,000  1. 

Every  oncoming  generation  needs  a  new  pre¬ 
sentation,  though  not  necessarily  a  changed 
appraisal,  of  its  national  literature,  and  Gian¬ 
ni’s  book  is  a  promising  entry  in  the  com¬ 
petition  for  contemporary  Italy’s  favors.  It  is 
a  conservative  book,  leaving  established  values 
intact,  giving  full  chapters  to  all  major  names, 
and  compressing  comprehensive  coverage  into 
the  chapters  in  between.  It  is  complete  also 
in  devoting  its  thirty-first  chapter  to  present- 
day  letters,  which  it  finds  wanting.  There  is 
a  word  of  qualified  kindness  for  Carlo  Levi, 
but  Silone  and  Cbccioli  do  not  seem  to  rate  the 
merest  mention. 

A.  Gode-von  Aesch 
NewYork^.N.Y. 

^  Antonio  Porta.  La  letteratura  comparata 
nella  storia  e  nella  critica.  Milano.  Mar- 
zorati.  1951.  114  pages.  650  1. 

A.  Viscardi,  et  al.  Letterature  comparate. 
Milano.  Marzorati.  1948. 382  pages.  1,800 1. 
Here  are  two  books  dealing  with  comparative 
literature.  The  first  is  a  defense  of  the  idea  of 
W eltliteratur  and  a  history  of  its  development 
with  an  account  of  the  present  state  of  com¬ 
parative  studies;  the  second  a  series  of  seven 
essays  by  various  hands,  five  of  which  treat 
the  relations  between  the  literature  of  Italy 
and  that  of  other  nations  (England,  Spain, 
Germany,  Ancient  Rome,  France),  while  the 
remaining  pair  deal  with  troubadour  poets 
and  with  the  dialect  literature  of  Italy. 

Antonio  Porta’s  book  is  based  mainly  upon 
the  fundamental  notions  of  the  formative,  edu¬ 
cative  power  of  poetry  for  the  human  commu¬ 
nity,  upon  the  common  concern  of  great  poets 
with  the  divine  anguish  of  the  creature  called 
man,  and  upon  the  enlargement  of  critical  per¬ 
spective  resulting  from  viewing  Europe,  lit- 
erarily,  as  unified. 

Letterature  comparate,  fourth  of  a  series  con¬ 
cerned  with  special  problems  of  Italian  lit¬ 
erature  and  language,  begins  with  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  great  range  of  troubadour  verse 
in  western  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  of 
which  Italy  claims  her  due  in  Sordello,  Guido 
D’ Arezzo,  not  to  mention  Dante  and  Petrarch; 
it  closes  with  an  account  of  the  influence  of 


Roman  antiquity  upon  Italy.  Each  essay  pro¬ 
vides  a  rapid  and,  in  most  cases,  a  penetrating 
glance  at  the  relations  between  the  literature 
of  Italy  and  that  of  another  nation.  Of  special 
interest  to  this  reader  is  the  perceptive  essay 
by  Mario  Praz,  “Rapporti  tra  la  letteratura 
italiana  e  la  letteratura  inglese.”  Of  interest  to 
all  readers  will  be  the  splendid  bibliographies 
accompanying  each  essay. 

Paul  G.  Ruggiers 
University  of  Ohjahoma 

^  Mario  Praz.  Cronache  letterarie  anglosas- 
soni.  I:  Cronache  inglesi.  II:  Cronache 
inglesi  e  americane.  Roma.  Storia  e  Let¬ 
teratura.  1950,  1951.  300  pages  ea.  1,200 
1.  ea. 

In  these  two  volumes  are  collected  many  short 
but  important  essays  on  English  and  Ameri¬ 
can  literature  which  Mario  Praz  originally 
published  in  such  journals  as  Stampa,  La  Cul- 
tura,  Pegaso  and  Omnibus.  The  first  volume 
deals  only  with  British  writers,  emphasizing 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  The 
second  devotes  more  than  half  its  pages  to 
American  writers  from  Hawthorne  to  Faulk¬ 
ner.  Some  of  the  essays  betray  their  age;  many 
were  written  in  the  late  1920’s  or  1930’s,  in 
some  cases  before  a  writer’s  major  work  had 
been  done.  But  the  comments  are  always  ap¬ 
propriate,  particularly  since  the  original  pub¬ 
lication  date  is  appended  to  each  essay. 

John  R.  Willingham 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Italo  Calvino.  II  visconte  dimezzato.  To¬ 
rino.  Einaudi.  1952.  116  pages.  400  1. 
Calvino,  who  began  writing  after  1945,  is  one 
of  Italy’s  promising  young  men  of  letters.  His 
short  novel  is  a  happy  mixture  of  realism  and 
fantasy,  in  which  the  hero  goes  off  to  war  for 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  presumably  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  the  Christians  were 
arrayed  against  the  Turks.  We  have  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  period  in  the  descriptions  of  a 
leper  colony,  the  setding  of  French  Hugue¬ 
nots  in  Italian  mountain  regions,  and  the 
strong  remnants  of  a  cruel  feudal  society. 

As  a  story  of  fantastic  adventures  and 
cruelty,  //  visconte  dimezzato  is  thoroughly 
engrossing.  However,  if  Italo  Calvino  meant 
it  as  a  symbol  of  man’s  dual  nature  (which 
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wc  doubt),  he  certainly  should  have  given  us 
more  specific  hints  about  what  he  was  trying 
to  accomplish. 

Pierre  Courtines 
Queens  College 

^  Tullio  Carloni.  Mondo  di  ieri  e  di  sempre. 

Milano.  Gastaldi.  1952.  61  pages.  250  1. 
This  collection  of  five  short  stories  by  a  young 
new  writer  was  awarded  the  third  prize  in 
the  national  Gastaldi  contest  for  narrative  writ¬ 
ing.  The  stories  are  written  in  a  clear,  classical 
style  in  which  the  main  characters  are  care- 
fiJly  outlined.  In  four  of  them  (La  mula  dei 
frati,  Che  Bella,  la  vita?  Storia  di  Fafino,  and 
Andri,  il  pescatore),  the  plot  develops  the 
portrait  of  the  protagonist.  In  the  other  story 
{ Benejattori )  it  is  rather  the  modest  adaptation 
of  ideals  to  worldly  needs  which  is  the  moti¬ 
vating  power  of  the  story.  Throughout  these 
stories  seems  to  run  an  underlying  faith  in  the 
innate  goodness  of  man.  The  booklet  is  an  en¬ 
joyable  hour’s  reading. 

Vincenzo  Cioffari 
Boston,  Mass. 

^  Bruno  Cicognani.  Viaggio  nella  vita.  Fi¬ 
renze.  Vallecchi.  1952.  Ill  pages.  900  1. 
Now  in  his  seventy-third  year,  Cicognani,  with 
consummate  mastery  of  his  native  Tuscan,  has 
given  us  a  fascinating  account  of  a  journey 
through  life.  At  dawn  the  young  traveler  sets 
out,  face  toward  the  rising  sun,  with  a  brisk 
step,  singing  a  song  of  praise  to  the  joys  af¬ 
forded  by  good  health  and  abundant  physical 
strength.  Toward  evening,  a  wearier  and  wiser 
man,  he  begins  to  long  for  a  realm  removed 
from  the  joy,  or  more  specifically,  the  pain 
brought  by  the  senses.  Cicognani  is  an  author 
whose  language  is  precise  yet  colorful,  warm, 
smooth  and  graceful;  sturdy  but  never  stuffy. 
In  the  words  of  Moscardelli,  he  is  uno  scrittore 
davvero.  Hugh  W.  Treadwell 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Umberto  Liberatore.  Atti  unici.  Faust  per- 
duto;  Cyrano  di  Bergerac;  Pia  de’  Tolomei. 
Milano.  Gastaldi.  1952.  123  pages.  600  1. 
In  these  three  one-act  plays  Liberatore  has  dealt 
with  three  well-known  names  in  the  field  of 
literature,  devoting  a  short  play  to  each.  In 
his  introduction  he  discusses  or  rather  defends 
his  reasons  for  treating  these  names,  already 
so  well  known  to  readers.  The  plays  them¬ 
selves,  while  interesting  and  presenting  the 
characters  in  a  slightly  different  light,  are,  in 
the  reviewer’s  opinion,  of  no  great  literary 
value.  The  one  dealing  with  the  mysterious 
Pia  made  famous  by  Dante  is  the  most  inter¬ 


esting  of  the  three.  The  other  two  personages 
are  handled  in  a  way  far  inferior  to  that  of 
Goethe  and  Rostand. 

Wm.  Marion  Miller 
Miami  University 

^  Goffredo  Parise.  II  ragazzo  morto  e  le 
comete.  Venezia.  Pozza.  1951.  191  pages. 
500  1. 

Parise  presents  the  various  episodes  of  his 
novel  confusedly,  so  that  unifying  order  re¬ 
sults  only  from  the  diligence  and  interest  of 
the  reader.  The  story  describes  the  typical  vaga¬ 
bondage  of  an  Italian  boy  who  grew  up  too 
fast  in  the  last  war.  Not  all  of  the  actions 
and  thoughts  seem  suitable  to  his  age,  but  his 
soul  is  always  as  candid  as  that  of  a  child. 
Squerloz  in  his  death,  which  seems  an  apothe¬ 
osis;  Fiore  in  his  faithful  sentiment  of  friend¬ 
ship;  Edera  in  his  tender  love;  Massimino  and 
Leopoldo,  hallucinating  figures  of  those  re¬ 
turned  to  life;  the  noble  figure  of  the  Jew  who 
exalts  the  faith  of  his  fathers — all  are  vivid 
and  unforgettable  figures. 

The  book  is  not  completely  credible,  for 
some  of  its  attitudes  are  more  strange  than 
imaginative.  The  author  does  not  reveal  his 
own  philosophy;  essentially,  he  allows  himself 
to  be  carried  away  by  the  pleasure  of  telling 
facts  as  well  as  fancies,  and  he  succeeds  in 
enmeshing  the  reader  in  this  alternating  of 
ideas. 

Margaret  Funderburg 

Lal{e  Forest  College 

*  Leo  Pestelli.  L’occhio  di  vetro.  Firenze. 

Vallecchi.  1951.  147  pages.  400  1. 

The  author  presents  a  series  of  sixteen  sketches 
inspired  by  the  belief  that  in  observing  the 
behavior  of  the  average  man  one  finds  a  large 
amount  of  material  that  amuses  and  lightens 
the  weight  of  living  in  the  present  age.  The 
sketches  are  independent  of  one  another,  but 
they  are  bound  together  by  the  element  of 
humor  that  affords  a  common  basis  and  gives 
them  unity.  The  reader  will  find  assembled 
here  ludicrous  figures  that  abandon  them¬ 
selves  to  strange  actions  in  order  to  survive. 
Some  of  the  tales  are  enriched  by  humor  at 
its  best. 

Domenico  Vittorini 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

^  Giovanni  Pirelli.  Valtro  elemento.  Torino. 

Einaudi.  1952.  45  pages.  200  1. 

This  is  the  narrative  of  a  tragic  swim  in  a 
stormy  sea,  told  in  the  words  of  the  drowning 
man.  It  conveys  the  impression  of  an  experi¬ 
ence  seen  as  through  a  dream  and  yet  so  vivid 
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that  one  cannot  doubt  its  authenticity.  The 
author’s  style  is  notable  for  its  elegant  sim- 
plicity,  although  we  Hnd  occasional  vulgar 
expressions. 

As  the  racconto  unfolds  before  the  eyes  of 
the  reader,  he  gradually  becomes  aware  of 
every  important  factor  in  the  life  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  narrator.  It  is  an  excellent  story  from 
the  psychological  point  of  view.  We  hope  that 
Pirelli,  now  in  his  early  thirties,  will  strengthen 
in  future  racconti  the  fine  gifts  he  displays  in 
this,  his  first  printed  contribution  to  Italian 
letters.  Fierre  Courtines 

Queens  College 

^  Elena  Tessadri.  L’amore  del  prossimo. 

Milano.  Gastaldi.  1952.  110  pages.  300  1. 
This  short  novel  deals  with  the  contrast  of 
theory  and  practice  as  revealed  in  the  life  of  a 
young  governess  in  service  with  a  socially  am¬ 
bitious  family.  A  conflict  arises  as  the  mistress 
of  the  house  and  the  young  lady,  now  in  love 
with  the  brother  of  the  former,  struggle  not 
to  reveal  the  blemishes  of  their  past  life.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  brother’s  preoccupation 
with  his  social  and  industrial  program  makes 
it  appear  that  no  compromise  is  possible,  and 
therefore  sacrifice  for  their  ideas  and  ideals  is 
inevitable.  Although  one  cannot  doubt  the 
good  intentions  of  the  author  in  presenting  his 
thesis,  the  book,  crudely  contrived  and  follow¬ 
ing  the  formula  of  blatant  melodrama,  smacks 
of  Asphaltliteratur. 

Karl  Ludwig  Selig 
University  of  Connecticut 

^  Andrea  Zanzotto.  Dietro  il  paesaggio.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Mondadori.  1951.  96  pages.  600  1. 
Here  is  a  first  book  of  poems  which  won  a 
first  prize  in  poetry — the  1950  San  Balila  Prize 
— adjudged  by  such  poets  as  Eugenio  Montale, 
Salvatore  Quasimodo,  Giuseppe  Sereni,  Leo¬ 
nardo  Sinisgalli  and  Giuseppe  Ungaretti. 

Zanzotto,  who  is  inspired  primarily  by  the 
humblest  of  the  elements  of  nature  and  by  ex¬ 
periences  relished  throughout  his  youth,  has 
succeeded  in  recording  his  observations  in  un¬ 
usual  poetic  form.  At  times,  traces  of  “Sur¬ 
realism,”  “Avanguardismo”  or  “Ermetismo” 
appear;  a  few  of  his  poems,  however,  imitate 
such  writers  as  Eluard,  Rimbaud  or  Lorca.  In 
all  of  them,  the  depiction  of  precise  moods 
and  characteristics  is  noteworthy. 

Most  of  this  verse  is  “free”  and  some  lines 
have  as  many  as  fourteen  syllables,  but  their 
length  in  no  manner  detracts  from  their  musi¬ 
cal  quality.  We  do  encounter,  however,  stanzas 
of  traditional  form  such  as  this  one: 


La  deseru  stagione 
ncll’acqua  dei  cortili 
le  sue  gioie  scomponc 
precipiu  dai  clivL 

Umberto  Uberatore 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

^  Marino  Moretti.  I  grilli  di  Pazzo  Pazzi. 

Milano.  Mondadori.  1951.  382  pages. 

1,200  1. 

This  is  a  collection  of  essays  and  commentaries 
on  the  postwar  period  as  seen  by  the  “crepus¬ 
cular”  Moretti,  now  well  on  in  his  sixties.  His 
own  readjustment  in  these  trying  times  seems 
to  have  been  perfect,  and  an  air  of  acceptant 
serenity  runs  through  these  pages.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  aspect  of  the  book  is  the  com¬ 
ment  on  other  writers  of  the  author’s  genera¬ 
tion,  but  the  book  owes  a  good  deal  of  charm 
to  its  sincere  and  unpretentious  tone  of  humble 
patriotism.  Moretti  has  always  been  sentimen¬ 
tal  and  has  never  been  ashamed  of  it.  The  kind 
of  sentiment  that  pervades  the  present  volume 
is  the  kind  that  makes  for  Italy’s  enduring 
strength;  though  the  content  may  be  too  local¬ 
ized  and  topical  for  general  interest,  the  pres¬ 
ent  volume  is  good  Moretti  and  good  reading. 

T.  G.  Bergin 
Yale  University 

^  Alessandro  Ronconi.  Da  Lucrezio  a  T acito. 

Firenze.  D’Anna.  1950.  241  pages.  800  1. 
The  editors  of  the  series  Biblioteca  di  Cultura 
Contemporanea  (XXV ),  not  mentioned  in  the 
present  volume,  have  gathered  together  brief 
treatises  on  various  aspects  of  literature,  phi¬ 
losophy  and  art.  Acknowledgment  of  the  debt 
of  present  day  culture  to  its  Greco-Roman  past 
is  recognized  by  the  inclusion  of  five  volumes 
thus  far  on  topics  from  classical  art  and  lit¬ 
erature. 

Ronconi’s  contribution  is  a  collection  of 
eight  essays  dedicated  to  G.  Pasquali.  They 
are  without  footnotes,  but  each  is  followed  by 
a  bibliographic  note  and  an  occasional  postUla. 
Entries  are  mostly  in  Italian  and  are  not  al¬ 
ways  up  to  date.  Five  of  the  essays  have  ap¬ 
peared  previously  in  Italian  publications.  The 
remaining  three  deal  with:  (1)  “Livy,  the  Poet 
Historian,”  an  address  read  at  the  University 
of  Urbino  on  the  occasion  of  the  bimillenary  of 
the  author,  whose  poetic  gifts  and  moral  tone 
arc  found  to  exceed  his  historical  perspective, 
limited  by  his  provincial  origin;  (2)  “Roman 
Elegy,”  written  in  1942,  whose  heroines  arc 
more  individualized  than  in  the  Greek  and 
whose  form  in  the  erotic  type  owes  more  to 
the  Greek  epigram  than  to  Hellenistic  elegy; 
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and  finally,  (3)  “Tlic  Humane  Character  of 
Cicero”  in  his  relations  with  political  oppo¬ 
nents,  which  has  opened  him  to  charges  of  in¬ 
consistency,  temporizing,  and  vacillation  from 
Mommsen  and  Drumann  on  down  to  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “The  Tremulous  Hero.”  In  Cicero’s 
thirst  for  order  and  politico-moral  equilibrium 
Ronconi  finds  a  salutary  warning  for  our  tor¬ 
mented  age. 

William  R.  Tongue 
University  of  Ol{lahoma 

^  Elide  Guastalla,  ed.  Giuseppe  Tarozzi. 
Torino.  Filosofia.  1951.  52  pages.  350  1. 
Romeo  Crippa,  Fidia  Arata,  eds.  Michele 
Federico  Sciacca.  Torino.  Filosofia.  1951. 
55  pages.  350 1. 

Giorgio  Clava,  Corrado  Russo,  Michael- 
angelo  Ghio,  eds.  Rene  Le  Senne.  Torino. 
Filosofia.  1951. 48  pages.  300 1. 

These  booklets  are  deceptive  as  to  the  amount 
of  material  they  contain.  If  the  microscopic 
type  in  which  they  arc  set  were  enlarged  to  a 
comfortable  reading  size,  the  number  of  pages 
would  be  at  least  doubled.  Each  contains  a 
picture  of  the  philosopher  under  consideration, 
a  brief  life,  from  three  to  fifteen  pages  listing 
his  published  writings,  and  one-half  to  thir¬ 
teen  pages  of  bibliography. 

TTic  studies  on  these  “Filosofi  d’oggi”  deal 
with  “L’opcra  di  Giuseppe  Tarozzi,”  his  spec¬ 
ulative  presuppositions,  criticism  of  determin¬ 
ism,  interpretation  of  nature,  re-evaluation  of 
freedom,  thoughts  on  the  infinite  and  the  di¬ 
vine.  Tarozzi  is  finally  presented  as  the  man 
and  the  educator.  In  the  case  of  Sciacca,  we 
have  an  appreciation  of  his  “theoretical 
thought”  and  of  his  studies  on  philosophy’s 
history.  Youngest  of  these  three  philosophers, 
Sciacca  makes  the  boldest  formulation  to  prove 
the  existence  of  God  on  a  well-founded  hy¬ 
pothesis:  “Nulla  vi  h  ncH’uomo  c  ncl  mondo 
di  supcriorc  alia  mente:  ma  la  mentc  intuisce 
dcllc  verita  immutabili  e  assolute,  chc  sono  ad 
cssa  superior!;  dunque  csiste  la  vcritil  immut- 
abilc,  assoluta  e  trascendente  che  h  Dio.”  The 
French  philosopher  Lc  Senne  is  the  best  pre¬ 
sented  of  the  three,  perhaps  because  of  greater 
pains  taken  in  explanations.  The  substance  of 
Lc  Senne’s  studies  on  morality  and  character- 
ology  seem  to  have  wider  interest:  They  arc 
in  the  realm  of  human  experience. 

Donato  Internoscia 
University  of  Al^ron 

M  Valdo  Magnani,  Aldo  Cucchi.  Crisi  di  una 
generazione.  Firenze.  La  Nuova  Italia. 
1952.  viii-|-94  pages.  400  1. 

The  book  constitutes  a  reprint  of  articles  orig¬ 


inally  published  in  the  weekly  Risorgimento 
Socialista  edited  by  the  authors  since  their 
break  with  the  Italian  Communist  Party  in 
January,  1951.  Needless  to  say  that  its  main 
value  for  the  general  reader  lies  in  the  quite 
unscnsational  but  therefore  all  the  more  pene¬ 
trating  description  of  conditions  within  the 
Italian  Communist  Party  since  1945.  Simply 
and  sincerely  written,  it  portrays  the  moral 
crisis  of  two  leading  Communist  intellectuals 
trying  to  reconcile  their  Socialist  idealism  of 
underground  and  partisan  vintage  with  the 
ruthless  postwar  reality  of  Soviet  control  and 
party  opportunism.  The  student  of  Italian  con¬ 
temporary  history,  though,  will  particularly 
appreciate  the  first  twenty-five  pages  of  this 
slim  volume  for  the  informative  and  intelli¬ 
gent  analysis  of  the  critical  mood  of  Italian 
youth  in  a  provincial  environment  during  the 
second,  “imperial,”  decade  of  the  Fascist  re¬ 
gime.  Edgar  R.  Rosen 

University  of  Kansas  City 

Giacomo  Devoto.  I  fondamenti  della 

storia  linguistica.  Firenze.  Sansoni.  1951. 
Written  under  the  motto  La  storia  di  una 
lingua  i  la  storia  di  una  civility,  this  essay  en¬ 
deavors — as  explicidy  professed  by  the  author 
and  suggested  by  the  affinity  of  the  tide  to 
the  Prinzipien  der  Sprachgeschichte — to  inter¬ 
pret  in  retrospective  evaluation  what  Her¬ 
mann  Paul  evolved  almost  three  quarters  of 
a  century  ago  in  terms  of  an  organic  program. 
It  approaches  its  problems  dialectically,  and 
while  one  senses  the  intellectual  contempo¬ 
raneity  of  its  concerns  with  those  of  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  metalinguistics,  it  rather  turns  out 
to  be  a  rarefied  (but  quite  unsystematic)  meta¬ 
physics  of  language  studies.  It  is  arduous 
reading.  A.  Gode-von  Aesch 

NewYor\,N.Y. 

^  Alberto  Menarini.  Profili  di  vita  italiana 

nelle  parole  nuove.  Firenze.  Le  Monnier. 

1951.  xix  +  251  pages,  ill.  900  1. 

In  this  unusual  dictionary  the  author  has 
listed  the  new  words  which  have  come  into 
existence  since  World  War  II.  The  history  of 
each  word  reflects  not  only  its  philological  ori¬ 
gin  but  the  social  conditions  attending  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  term.  The  author  has  skil¬ 
fully  portrayed  the  significance  of  the  effect 
of  the  war  on  Italian  life  through  the  story 
of  new  words  and  new  meanings.  Here  is  liv¬ 
ing  proof  that  language  is  ever<hanging — not 
fixed,  stationary,  and  unrelenting.  It  seems 
strange  to  say  that  a  dictionary  can  really  be 
fascinating  reading.  Vincenzo  Cioffari 

Boston,  Mass. 
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^  J.  W.  H.  Atkins.  English  Literary  Criti-  ^  W.  H.  Bruford.  Literary  Interpretation  in 
cism:  17th  and  18th  Centuries.  London.  Germany.  New  York.  Cambridge  Univer- 

Methuen  (New  York.  Barnes  &  Noble).  sity  Press.  1952.  48  pages.  $0.50. 

1952.  xi-1-383  pages.  21/  ($5).  This  inaugural  lecture  by  the  Schroder  Pro- 

Professor  Atkins  has  added  a  distinguished  fessor  of  German  at  Cambridge  University 

continuation  to  the  earlier  volumes  of  his  his-  deals  with  the  shift  of  interest  from  literary 

tory  of  criticism  (see  B.  /f.,  27:1,  p.  81).  Amid  history  to  literary  appreciation.  The  shift  be¬ 
an  abundance  of  materials,  he  successfully  gins  in  Russia;  its  transmission  to  Germany 

steers  a  middle  course  between  excessive  omis-  is  traced  and  its  development  there  to  present 

sion  and  brief  notice  of  many.  American  read-  preponderance  followed.  Among  those  con- 

ers  will  note  a  dearth  of  mention  of  recent  trasted  with  Scherer  are  Dilthey,  Gundolf, 

American  scholarship:  S.  H.  Monk  had  already  Walzel,  Strich,  Ermatinger,  Staiger,  Curtius. 

prepared  them  for  “the  marked  influence  of  No  single  approach  is  held  superior  to  all 

‘Longinus,’  ’’  and  they  will  prefer  citation  of  others.  Max  Selinger 

Hooker’s  edition  of  John  Dennis  to  Spingarn’s  University  of  Oklahoma 

critical  anthology.  The  book  does,  however,  ttttcl 

demonstrate  conspicuously  Atkins’  fairness  in  Chandrasekharan,  V.  H.  Subramama 

presenting  his  material.  The  book  may  lack  Sastri.  Sansl^rit  Literature.  Bombay.  Inter- 

the  sparkling  wit  of  Saintsbu^,  but  it  shows  national  Book  House.  1951.  viii  -j-  300 

a  marked  advance  in  objectivity  without  lack  ,  pages.  6/  r. 

of  interest.  It  is  indispensable  to  the  student  With  this  book  the  P.  E.  N.  All-India  Centre 
of  literature.  resumes  publication  of  its  Indian  Literature 

John  Paul  Pritchard  Series  under  the  editorship  of  Shrimati  Sophia 
University  of  Oklahoma  Wadia.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts:  (1)  The 

history  and  growth  of  the  language  and  an 
assessment  of  its  literary  development  and 
Cleanth  Brooks,  John  Edward  Hardy,  writers  (“We  are  painfully  conscious  ...  it  is 
Poems  of  Mr.  John  Milton.  New  York,  g  difficult,  perhaps  an  impossible,  thing  to  see 
Harcourt,  Brace.  1951.  xxii-|-353  pages.  $5.  whole  ...  of  Sanskrit  Literature  in  just 
MUton  has  always  been  attractive  to  the  proportion’’);  (2)  Modern  developments 
American  “new’’  critics,  two  of  whom  apply  («.  .  .  a  handful  of  those  [authors]  belonging 
here  the  principles  of  close  reading  and  struc-  to  the  South  [of  India]  could  be  mentioned 
tural  analysis  through  imagery  to  his  minor  here,  as  the  authors  are  familiar  only  with  their 
poems.  Comus  as  drama,  not  mere  masque-  works’’);  and  (3)  An  anthology,  the  selections 
allegory,  and  Lycidas  as  poem,  not  mere  pas-  of  ^hich  are  in  English  translation— almost 
toral  elegy,  receive  the  most  extensive  treat-  all  by  the  authors— (“Most  of  them  are  freely 
ment;  but  all  of  the  English  and  Italian  pioems  rendered  into  English  with  an  eye  to  the  sense 
are  shown  as  responsive  to  the  method.  An  and  spirit  of  the  particular  passage  or  verse”), 
appendix  even  carries  the  technique  into  the  Ernest  Bender 

study  of  Paradise  Lost  and  Paradise  Regained.  University  of  Pennsylvania 

The  separate  discussions,  brilliant  examples 

of  their  kind,  are  less  aggressively  absolutist  ^  Thomas  H.  Fujimura.  The  Restoration 
than  opponents  of  this  sort  of  criticism  might  Comedy  of  Wit.  Princeton,  N.  J.  Prince- 

wish;  the  book  as  a  whole  moves  toward  a  ton  University  Press.  1952.  vii-1-232  pages. 

Wellekian  critical  perspectivism  in  explication.  $4. 

The  concluding  essay  is  a  stimulating  demon-  After  criticizing  other  approaches  to  his  sub- 
stration  of  Milton’s  poetic  development  in  the  ject,  the  author  grounds  his  own  in  two  useful 
handling  of  image  and  metaphor  and  in  the  chapters  on  the  nature  of  wit  and  the  intellec- 
mediation  between  pagan  and  Christian  world-  tual  background  of  Restoration  comedy.  Un¬ 
views.  Kester  Svendsen  fortunately  he  is  unable  to  erect  a  critical  sys- 

University  of  Oklahoma  tern  from  them,  and  his  chapter  on  aesthetics 
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is  the  weakest  in  the  book,  being  disfigured 
also  by  some  unsuccessful  attempts  at  fine 
writing.  Thereafter  he  supports  his  thesis  with 
critiques  of  the  work  of  Etherege,  Wycherley, 
and  Congreve. 

The  brok  deserves  praise  as  an  adequate 
refutation  of  both  the  moralistic  and  the  “man¬ 
ners”  approach  to  Restoration  comedy,  and  as 
an  attempt  to  evaluate  it  in  terms  which  its 
own  age  would  have  accepted.  It  is  not  of 
course  the  last  word  on  this  complex  and  diffi¬ 
cult  subject,  a  last  word  which  will  probably 
never  be  spoken.  John  M.  Raines 

University  of  Of^lahoma 

^  H.  M.  Green.  Australian  Literature  1900- 
1950.  Melbourne.  Melbourne  University 
Press.  1951.  64  pages.  2/6. 

When  the  trustees  of  the  Victoria  Public  Li¬ 
brary  agreed  to  commemorate  the  first  half- 
century  of  the  Commonwealth  by  the  issuance 
of  an  appropriate  publication,  they  decided  on 
an  outline  history  of  Australian  literature  dur¬ 
ing  the  half-century.  They  had  not  far  to  look 
for  a  critic  equipped  to  write  the  book.  Henry 
Mackenzie  Green,  librarian  of  the  University 
of  Sydney  for  the  past  thirty  years,  poet,  jour¬ 
nalist,  lawyer,  philosopher,  was  born  in  Syd¬ 
ney  a  long  time  ago  and  has  all  his  life  been 
part  of  the  literary  and  scholarly  activity  which 
he  so  well  records  here.  The  little  manual 
covers  pure  literature,  essays,  criticism,  history, 
biography,  philosophy,  psychology,  religion, 
science,  periodicals,  and  a  few  works  of  gen¬ 
eral  reference.  It  mentions  some  150  writers, 
and  although  only  a  few  cool  and  quiet  words 
are  devoted  to  each,  the  words  are  wisely 
chosen.  The  fifteen-page  bibliography  lists 
writers’  dates  and  dates  of  their  most  impor¬ 
tant  works.  Being  himself  a  poet,  the  historian 
has  perhaps  skimped  the  prose  genres  a  litde 
in  favor  of  the  verse,  although  Australia’s  dis¬ 
tinguished  contribution  to  English-language 
poetry,  especially  to  the  ballad,  deserves  more 
attention  than  critics  in  general  have  given  it. 

It  is  interesting  that  Australia’s  vigorous 
contribution  to  recent  fiction  has  been  little  in¬ 
fluenced  by  what  Mr.  Green  pungently  terms 
the  contemporary  “neo-barbaric  school”  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  R.  T.  H. 

^  I.  Havu,  ed.  An  Introduction  to  Finnish 
Literature.  Helsinki.  Otava.  1952.  96 
pages.  180  mk. 

Intended  for  the  Olympics  trade,  this  little 
book  affords  a  brief  glance  at  Finnish  writers. 
A  short  survey  of  the  history  of  the  literature 
is  followed  by  well-chosen  samples  of  the  best 
known  writings:  Kalevala,  Runeberg,  Kivi’s 


“Seven  Brothers,”  Aho,  Eino  Leino,  Sillanpaa, 
Waltari.  The  excerpts  are  from  the  English 
translations  already  on  the  market.  The  intro¬ 
ductory  essay  and  the  biographical  sketches 
of  the  individual  authors  are  clearly  written. 
One  misprint  gives  the  date  of  Leino’s  death 
as  1826,  instead  of  1926.  The  brochure  is  illus¬ 
trated.  Reino  Virtanen 

University  of  Minnesota 

*  Richard  Hoggart.  Auden:  An  Introduc¬ 
tory  Study.  New  Haven,  Conn.  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1951.  256  pages.  $3.75. 

The  “first  full-length  study  of  a  major  con¬ 
temporary  poet”  should,  I  think,  have  the  aim 
of  Hoggart ’s  book:  to  reach  an  audience  avail¬ 
able  to  the  poet  but,  for  one  reason  or  another 
(usually  his  obscurity)  not  yet  actively  and 
profitably  interested  in  his  work.  The  very 
organization  of  Hoggart’s  book  leads  the  read¬ 
er  easily  into  the  subject,  from  a  perceptive 
discussion  of  first  impressions  of  the  qualities 
of  Auden’s  verse  to  a  more  elaborate  and  very 
useful  analysis  of  themes  and  techniques.  This 
approach,  of  course,  has  its  shortcomings; 
while  the  most  striking  virtues  and  defects  of 
Auden’s  verse  are  both  clearly  defined  and 
there  is,  for  example,  no  effort  to  chide  the 
reader  for  not  “working”  over  passages  that 
are  obscure  merely  because  the  poet  has  been 
careless  or  confused  about  his  audience,  there 
is  little  close  reading  of  the  text  and  a  more 
than  occasional  tentativeness  in  interpretation 
of  difficult  passages.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
shortcomings  should  be  considered  only  in 
the  perspective  of  Hoggart’s  achievement  in 
elucidating  Auden’s  techniques  and  purposes. 

Stanley  K.  Coffman,  Jr. 

University  of  Olffahoma 

^  P.  Mansell  Jones.  Baudelaire.  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Yale  University  Press.  1952.  63 
pages.  $2.50. 

This  is  not  an  introductory  essay,  because  it 
makes  consciously  intellectual  use  of  a  wide 
range  of  referents  with  which  the  literary  neo¬ 
phyte  would  be  unfamiliar;  nor  can  it  be 
called  a  definitive  analysis,  because  of  its  brev¬ 
ity  and  limited  point  of  view.  Half  of  the 
work  is  a  selective  history  of  Baudelaire’s 
critics;  the  other  half  is  a  fitting  of  poems  to 
the  belief  that  Baudelaire  worked  with  basi¬ 
cally  Catholic  assumptions  and  that  he  inter¬ 
preted  “artsakism”  in  a  spiritual,  if  not  a 
definitely  moral  sense.  Much  of  the  argumenta¬ 
tion  is  derived  from  T.  S.  Eliot  and  Jean 
Massin.  The  language  and  presentation  incline 
to  the  precieux.  Dorothy  Kelson 

Boston,  Mass. 
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*  Dallas  Kcnmarc.  Fire-Bird:  A  Study  of 
D.  H.  Lawrence,  New  York.  Philosophical 
Library.  1952.  vi-f-Sl  pages.  $2.75. 

If  you  believe  that  the  creative  artist  “would 
not  suffer  at  all,  and  indeed  might  benefit  a 
great  deal,  if  critics  and  commentators  were 
to  take  up  another  line  of  business  altogether,” 
you  are  not  likely  to  be  very  effective  when 
you  undertake  the  critical  task  yourself.  This 
is  Miss  Kenmare’s  belief,  made  explicit  in  a 
moment  of  petulance  but  evident  enough  in 
the  frequency  of  such  moments,  which  make 
sound  criticism  impossible.  As  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  she  never  really  gets  closer  to  Law¬ 
rence’s  poetry  than  extensive  quotation,  de¬ 
voting  her  pages  instead  to  an  obsessive  con¬ 
cern  with  Lawrence’s  genius  (which  puts  him 
beyond  criticism)  and  to  scolding  the  modern 
world  (which,  because  of  its  shallow  material¬ 
ism,  cannot  appreciate  his  artistry,  his  soul, 
his  other-than-this-worldliness).  When  she 
gets  around  to  it,  her  central  thesis  is  just  as 
unsatisfactory,  though  possibly  in  another  form 
more  tenable:  that  Lawrence,  being  a  creative 
genius,  was  mistaken  in  the  hope  that  he 
could  express  this  genius  in  prose  fiction; 
poetry  alone  could  offer  him  an  appropriate 
medium. 

Stanley  K.  Coffman,  Jr. 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Thomas  A.  Knott,  David  C.  Fowler,  cds. 
Piers  the  Plowman:  A  Critical  Edition  of 
the  A-Version.  Baltimore,  Md.  The  Johns 
Hopkins  Press.  1952.  xiii-|-392  pages,  ill. 
$4.50. 

Until  the  long-awaited  Early  English  Text 
Society  edition  of  the  entire  poem  appears, 
this  excellent  critical  edition  will  remain  the 
standard  for  the  A-Version.  Armed  with  an 
adequate  glossary,  good  bibliography  and  brief 
but  comprehensive  introductory  sections,  the 
present  volume  will  be  welcome  to  all  students 
of  Middle  English  literature.  The  editors  have 
managed  to  clear  up,  to  a  reasonable  extent, 
many  difficulties  in  the  text,  and  have  pre¬ 
sented  a  handsome,  readable  book  together 
with  interesting  woodcuts  of  the  Seven  Deadly 
Sins. 

Until  recent  years  the  A-Text  has  been  ig¬ 
nored  by  scholars  and  students,  and  this  timely 
edition  becomes  available  in  the  midst  of  re¬ 
newed  critical  interest  in  the  shortest,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  some,  the  best,  of  the  three 
extant  texts  of  the  poem. 

Donald  C.  Balder 
University  of  Oklahoma 


*  Ferdinando  D.  Maurino.  Salvatore  di  Gia¬ 
como  and  Neapolitan  Dialectal  Literature. 
New  York.  Vanni.  1951.  x-|-196  pages. 
$5. 

The  merits  of  this  study  are  its  candor  and 
enthusiasm.  Begun  as  an  essay  on  Salvatore 
di  Giacomo,  it  assumes  introductory  and  com¬ 
plementary  accretions  which  give  it  the  status 
of  a  comprehensive  albeit  somewhat  kitty- 
cornered  history  of  Neapolitan  dialectal  lit¬ 
erature.  There  are  ample  and  most  welcome 
quotations.  The  promise  of  the  preface  to 
translate  or  explain  difficult  items  is  under¬ 
fulfilled  in  this  reviewer’s  lights.  The  aesthetic 
evaluation  is  purported  to  follow  in  general 
Croce’s  approach.  There  is,  however,  a  re¬ 
grettable  propensity  to  state  cavalierly  that  a 
particular  work  is  “boring”  or  such  and  to 
let  it  go  at  that. 

A.  Gode-von  Aesch 
New  York^,  N.  Y. 

^  Geoffrey  Tillotson.  Criticism  and  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century.  London.  Athlone.  1951. 
xi+283  pages.  $4. 

This  collection  of  essays,  most  of  which  have 
been  previously  printed  in  magazines,  begins 
with  a  provocative  study  of  the  materials  and 
the  methods  of  the  critic  of  nineteenth-century 
literature.  The  center  of  the  ten  essays  resides 
in  Matthew  Arnold  and  Walter  Pater,  and  Mr. 
Tillotson  himself  permits  excursions  into  New¬ 
man,  Tennyson,  Wilkie  Collins  and  Henry 
James.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  yield  to  his  plea 
concerning  the  “unity”  of  the  book;  it  is  a  mis¬ 
cellany,  though  highly  perceptive  and  stimu¬ 
lating.  One  of  the  most  interesting  essays  (at 
least  to  American  readers)  is  the  subtle  and 
forceful  denial,  in  Henry  fames  and  His  Limi¬ 
tations,  that  this  novelist  is  remote  from  the 
actualities  and  passions  of  everyday  life. 

Stanley  T.  Williams 
Yale  University 

Annie  Romein  Verschoor.  Silt  and  S1{y: 
Men  and  Movements  in  Modern  Dutch 
Literature.  Amsterdam.  Querido.  1950.  98 
pages. 

This  brief  but  enlightening  survey  of  Dutch 
literary  developments  since  1880  by  a  well- 
known  Dutch  novelist  mentions  comparative¬ 
ly  few  names  and  titles  but  identifies  move¬ 
ments  and  influences  in  broad  strokes:  the 
aestheticism  of  the  School  of  the  Eighties;  the 
false  security  before  World  War  I;  the  upsurge 
of  internationalism  and  idealism  after  the  war; 
the  return  to  defensive  nationalism  in  the 
shadow  of  World  War  II;  the  indirection  and 
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uncertainty  since  that  catastrophe;  recurrent 
influence  of  denominational  ism  and  social  re¬ 
form.  The  author  is  genuinely  interested  in  de¬ 
scribing  Dutch  literature  to  foreigners  and 
writes  about  its  creators  with  charm  as  well 
as  with  objectivity.  The  book  should  be  par¬ 
ticularly  well  received  by  students  of  compara¬ 
tive  literature. 

The  volume  is  published  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Dutch  P.  E.  N.  Club,  devoted  to  spread¬ 
ing  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  Dutch  lit¬ 
erature.  The  author  justly  remarks  that  Amer¬ 
ican  publishers  have  shown  little  interest  in 
translation  and  publication  of  representative 
Dutch  literary  works.  How  much  great  lit¬ 
erature  from  small  countries  remains  unknown 
to  the  world  at  large.? 

Marten  ten  Hoor 
University  of  Alabama 

^  R.  M.  Wilson.  The  Lost  Literature  of  Me¬ 
dieval  England.  New  York.  Philosophical 
Library.  1952.  xiv-}-272  pages.  $4.50. 

The  author,  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
English  at  the  University  of  Sheffield,  enu¬ 
merates  with  a  bee’s  industriousness  the  names 
of  those  works  of  Old  and  Middle  English 
literature  whose  existence  we  know  of  but 
which  arc  lost.  This  docs  not  present  a  com¬ 
plete  picture  of  medieval  thought  and  poetry, 
especially  since  the  language  of  the  secular 
upper  strata  was  French  in  those  times  and 
that  of  the  spiritual  upper  class,  of  course, 
Latin.  Within  the  narrow  limits  of  her  study, 
the  author  aims  at  completeness.  She  seems 
more  interested  in  the  development  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  than  in  information  about  cul¬ 
tural  history.  We  hear,  for  instance,  through 
Jocelyn  of  Furness  of  a  certain  account  of  St. 
Walthcn,  written  in  such  noble  verse  that  the 
hearers  were  frequently  reduced  to  tears.  Mrs. 
Wilson  regrets  the  loss  of  this  work  not  for 
historical  or  aesthetic  reasons  but  because  it 
“would  have  added  much  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  northern  dialect.” 

Max  Fischer 
New  School  for  Social  Research 

*  Albert  Cosscry.  The  Lazy  Ones.  William 
Goycn,  tr.  Norfolk,  Conn.  New  Direc¬ 
tions.  1952.  158  pages.  $2.75. 

In  a  quiet  suburb  near  an  Egyptian  city,  three 
brothers,  a  senile  father  and  a  scheming  uncle 
lead  a  strangely  secluded  life.  Two  of  the 
boys  sleep  most  of  the  time,  while  the  old 
men  wrangle  over  domestic  matters.  Although 
the  family  motto  insists  that  work  is  degrad¬ 
ing,  the  youngest  son  dares  to  disagree.  He 


is  disturbed  by  a  mysterious  impulse  to  go 
out  and  seek  some  work.  However,  the  odds 
are  against  him  and  eventually  his  bold  whims 
will  drown  in  the  waves  of  irresistible  sleep. 
In  spite  of  this  soporific  material,  Cossery’s 
second  novel  is  a  rich,  naturalistic  satire  with 
no  obvious  ax  to  grind.  Armen  Kalfayan 

Allegheny  College 

**  Nigel  Kneale.  Tomato  Cain  and  Other 
Stories.  London.  Collins.  1949.  256  pages. 
8/6. 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  is  a  first  book  by  a 
young  man  still  in  his  twenties,  there  are  few 
of  the  tell-tale  marks  of  the  beginner  in  this 
collection  of  stories.  The  author  is  a  compe¬ 
tent  craftsman  and  a  very  able  storyteller,  with 
a  remarkable  bent  for  seeing  the  sinister  and 
the  macabre  in  the  everyday  world,  particu¬ 
larly  as  it  appears  to  the  subtly  distorted  vision 
of  his  lonely  and  hypersensitive  characters. 
Most  of  these  stories  are  in  the  vein  of  the 
quiedy  horrible,  and  they  are  impressive.  One 
feels,  however,  that  there  is  more  lasting  stuff 
in  the  homely  realism  of  the  tide  story  and 
two  or  three  others,  where  Kneale  treats  with 
kindly  understanding  and  humor  of  the  ways 
of  the  ordinary  folk  of  his  native  Isle  of  Man. 

Victor  A.  Elconin 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  William  Plomer.  Museum  Pieces.  London. 

Cape.  1952.  256  pages.  12/6. 

Toby  d’Arfey  and  his  mother,  Susannah  Mont- 
faucon,  are  museum  pieces.  Fashioned  in  a 
mold  of  life  that  took  for  granted  privilege 
and  possessions,  they  represent  in  microcosm 
a  pattern  of  conduct  and  a  social  stratum  that 
disintegrated  in  the  explosion  of  World  War 
II.  Blind  to  reality,  hedonistic  and  dilettante, 
they  cling  tenaciously,  despite  all  the  portents, 
to  their  shrill,  prodigal  and  frivolous  habits. 
Ultimately,  deprived  of  their  resources  and 
thronged  with  misfortune,  their  existences  are 
guided  by  a  code  of  courage  and  dignity  as 
natural  and  innate  as  has  been  the  gilded 
and  spoiled  behavior  of  their  past. 

This  is  a  witty  and  penetrating  novel.  The 
author  demonstrates  that  nobody  can  satirize 
the  English  as  effectively  as  the  English.  Yet 
his  theme  moves  from  hilarious  comedy  to 
profound  seriousness.  He  has  presented  a  per¬ 
ceptive,  moving  and  entertaining  fragment  of 
history.  Hugh  Corbett 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

**  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.  Lesbia 
Brandon.  Randolph  Hughes,  ed.  London. 
Falcon.  1952.  xxxv-j-583  pages.  $7.50. 

By  this  mixture  of  prose  and  verse,  left  incom- 
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plctc  at  his  death  and  given  its  title  later  by 
biographers  and  bibliographers,  Swinburne 
had  aspired  to  produce  “a  sort  of  ^tude  ^  la 
Balzac  plus  the  poetry”  which  he  flattered 
himself  would  be  “more  offensive  and  objec¬ 
tionable  to  Britannia”  than  anything  he  ever 
accomplished.  Had  the  novel  been  finished 
and  issued  during  the  Victorian  era  when  he 
was  working  on  it  at  spasmodic  intervals,  the 
author  of  Atalanta  in  Calydon  might  have 
achieved  his  purpose;  but  published  now  for 
the  first  time,  it  may  be  regarded  as  not  much 
stronger  than  plain  vanilla.  Not  in  the  charac¬ 
ters  or  the  plot,  but  in  the  beauty  of  some  of 
the  descriptive  writing  are  to  be  found  the  at¬ 
tributes  of  this  fragmentary,  and  allegedly 
partially  autobiographical,  piece  of  writing  by 
one  of  England’s  greatest  poets. 

While  Hughes,  aware  that  his  “judgment 
will  more  than  probably  be  disputed  and  ridi¬ 
culed,”  claims  that  Lesbia  Brandon  is  a  tour 
de  force  which  entitles  Swinburne  to  a  place 
in  the  first  class  of  English  novelists,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  the  poet  himself  would  have  ap¬ 
proved  this  sort  of  praise,  and  there  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  many  literary  authorities  who  ques¬ 
tion  this  high  evaluation,  and  ponder  whether 
the  work  adds  a  single  leaf  to  Swinburne’s 
crown  of  laurel.  The  editor  will  surely  come 
in  for  a  great  deal  of  adverse  criticism  for  the 
caustic  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  other 
commentators  on  Swinburne’s  life  and  writing. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  one  wonders  whether  Lesbia 
Brandon  would  ever  have  been  made  available 
in  published  form  had  it  not  been  for  his 
efforts.  More  than  to  any  other  readers,  the 
work  is  apt  to  appeal  mostly  to  students  of 
the  phenomena  of  Victorian  literary  and  cul¬ 
tural  socionomy  and  particularly  to  Swinburne 
collectors,  admirers  and  future  biographers. 

John  S.  Mayfield 
Bethesda,  Md. 

^  C.  P.  Cavafy.  Poems.  John  Mavrogordato, 
tr.  New  York.  Grove.  1952.  199  pages. 
$3.25. 

This  volume  gives  English  readers  a  good 
idea  of  the  poetry  of  the  Alexandrian-Greek 
author  who  lives  and  moves  in  the  halflight 
of  the  Hellenistic  and  Byzantine  world.  The 
introduction  contains  a  brief  summary  of  the 
salient  features  of  the  poet’s  art,  his  emphasis 
on  the  achievements  of  the  minute  and  his  al¬ 
most  inverted  sense  of  heroism.  He  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  outstanding  Greek  poets 
of  the  period  before  World  War  II,  and  now 
he  can  be  read  and  appreciated  in  English. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 

Columbia  University 


*  Hugh  MacDonald,  ed.  The  Poems  of  An¬ 
drew  Marvell.  Cambridge,  Mass.  Harvard 
University  Press.  1952.  xxii-1-206  pages. 
$2.50. 

This  new  volume  of  The  Muses’  Library  re¬ 
prints  a  unique  copy  of  Marvell’s  poems  in  the 
British  Museum  with  the  addition  of  three 
poems  not  in  the  folio.  The  few  emendations 
are  listed  in  the  notes.  The  editor  includes  a 
short  life  of  the  poet  with  bibliographical  and 
textual  data  in  his  introduction,  and  appends 
thirty-eight  pages  of  useful  notes.  Among  the 
five  pages  of  “Comments  and  Appreciations” 
by  writers  of  comparatively  recent  date,  is  a 
note  by  F.  T.  Palgrave  conveying  an  emenda¬ 
tion  of  To  His  Coy  Mistress  ascribed  to  Tenny¬ 
son,  the  naivete  of  which  seems  hardly  credible. 
Mr.  MacDonald  has  done  readers  of  poetry  a 
great  service  in  the  preparation  of  this  small 
volume.  John  Paul  Pritchard 

University  of  OJ^ahoma 

*  Kathleen  Raine.  The  Pythoness  and  Other 
Poems.  New  York.  Farrar,  Straus  and 
Young.  1952.  56  pages.  $2.75. 

Kathleen  Raine  has  through  her  skill  and 
artistry  earned  a  distinctive  place  among  the 
literary  craftsmen  of  her  native  land.  The 
poems  in  this  volume  are  written  with  author¬ 
ity  of  conception  and  design,  with  sure  selec¬ 
tivity  of  words.  Incisive  and  manifesting  lu¬ 
cidity  of  thought,  they  have  a  brilliant  polish. 
Miss  Raine  manages  with  economy  of  words 
to  embrace  a  variety  of  subjects.  A  mystic, 
wedded  to  spiritual  sincerity,  she  appears  to 
reach  beyond  the  material,  tangible  things  of 
life  for  a  clean  power  that  she  knows  invincibly 
to  exist.  The  poems  are  expressions  of  faith. 

Hugh  Corbett 
New  Yorl^,  N.  Y. 

^  John  Snelling,  ed.  A  New  Anthology  of 
Rhodesian  Verse.  Oxford.  Blackwell.  1950. 
104  pages.  10/6. 

This  is  the  second  selection  of  Rhodesian  verse 
to  be  assembled  by  John  Snelling.  The  first 
appeared  in  1938  (revised  edition,  1939).  If 
the  present  volume  is  to  be  considered  at  all 
representative,  the  pickings  must  have  been 
slim.  Ten  poets  are  here  represented  by  57 
brief  selections;  17  of  these  are  lyrics  (mostly 
religious)  by  the  Reverend  Arthur  Shearly 
Cripps.  The  collection  as  a  whole  is  rather 
depressingly  derivative.  There  are  some  self- 
conscious  bows  to  the  demands  of  regionalism, 
but  little  that  is  really  fresh  or  new  in  tech¬ 
nique  or  subject  matter.  Best  of  these  meager 
offerings  are  the  seven  witty  and  coolly  precise 
pieces  by  Lewis  Hastings. 
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A  brief  appendix  to  the  volume  offers  four 
jx)ems  on  Rhodesian  subjects  by  non-Rho¬ 
desians  (Kipling,  Andrew  Lang,  Francis 
Carey  Slater,  and  Francis  Thompson). 

Victor  A.  Elconin 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

®  Henry  Miller.  The  Boo\s  in  My  Life.  Nor¬ 
folk,  Conn.  New  Directions.  1952.  323 
pages  4*  4  plates.  $5. 

Tightly-packed  pages  of  unrelieved  Millerisms 
for  those  hardy  enough  to  take  them. 

Miller  anoints  himself  high  priest  of  the 
culte  du  livre  by  his  over-reverent  worship 
of  books.  Yet,  in  decided  contrast  to  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  incessant  reading,  and  to  the  purvey¬ 
ors  of  the  “great  books”  series,  he  admonishes 
us  not  to  let  others  pick  our  reading  matter, 
to  read  as  little  as  possible.  Instead  of  acquir¬ 
ing  our  knowledge  from  the  printed  word 
alone,  we  should  learn  from  life  (“life  wi^h  a 
capital  L”),  and  we  are  introduced  to  the 
“living  books”  of  his  life,  the  people  who 
have  greatly  influenced  him,  as  well  as  to 
the  ordinary  kind  of  book.  Appended  are  lists 
of  “The  Hundred  Books  Which  Influenced 
Me  Most,”  “Books  I  Still  Intend  To  Read,”  and 
“Friends  Who  Supplied  Me  With  Books” 
(making  it  possible  for  him  to  compose  the 
present  volume). 

Miller  has  loaded  his  work  with  carefully 
careless  asides:  “[The  accusations]  reflect  the 
views  of  the  paid  critic,  the  academician,  the 
frustrated  novelist”;  “They  were  failures  them¬ 
selves,  hence  teachers”;  with  cute  French 
phrases;  and  he  often  ascends  to  fulsome 
eulogy  in  his  tributes  to  the  “living  books.” 

A  book  evidently  intended  for  the  followers 
of  Henry  Miller.  Betty  Lou  Dubois 

University  of  Ol{lahoma 

**  Glenn  Negley,  ].  Max  Patrick.  The  Quest 
for  Utopia.  An  Anthology  of  Imaginary 
Societies.  New  York.  Schuman.  1952.  599 
pages.  $6.75. 

This  anthology  makes  available  in  English 
essential  portions  of  over  twenty-five  out-of- 
print  or  untranslated  Utopias  written  from 
1500  to  1950.  It  contains  several  valuable  chap¬ 
ters  of  comment  upon  Utopian  literature  and 
upon  Utopias  which  range  back  to  900  b.c. 
There  is  also  an  extensive  selected  list  of  Uto¬ 
pian  works  published  between  1850  and  1950. 

The  examples  in  the  anthology  itself  not 
only  contribute  to  our  pool  of  knowledge  but 
are  often  exciting  reading.  Of  this  one  might 
remark:  How  could  it  be  otherwise.^  To  dream 
of  one’s  own  perfect  state  is  the  right  of  every 


man.  To  sec  the  result,  however,  of  what  we 
sometimes  dream  makes  a  sight  wonderful  and 
often  shocking  to  behold. 

To  the  City  of  the  Sun,  New  Adantis  and 
Utopia,  we  can  now  add  The  Crystal  Button, 
Caesar’s  Column,  Crucible  Island,  and  Worlds 
to  Watch  and  Ward,  either  heavens  or  night¬ 
mares  depending  on  one’s  taste. 

John  Paul  Duncan 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

^  Louis  Danz.  Dynamic  Dissonance  in  Na¬ 
ture  and  the  Arts.  New  York.  Farrar, 
Straus  and  Young.  1952.  261  pages,  ill. 
$5. 

The  jacket  lists  Pablo  Picasso,  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright,  James  Joyce,  Henry  Moore,  Ezra 
Pound,  and  Arnold  Schonberg,  but  only  the 
first  chapter  hastily,  superficially,  characterizes 
twentieth-century  trends  in  architecture,  prose, 
sculpture,  poetry,  and  music  through  these 
representative  artists.  The  theme:  Unanswer¬ 
able  questions  are  more  important  than  ques¬ 
tionable  answers,  dissonances  more  palatable 
than  consonances.  The  rest  of  the  b<x)k  is  a 
monotonous,  verbose  rhapsody  in  fortissimo, 
a  mishmash  of  historical  and  contemporary 
fragments  spiced  with  anathemas.  Printing 
errors  are  frequent  in  the  foreign  quotations. 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  William  Gaunt.  Victorian  Olympus.  Lon¬ 
don.  Cape.  1952. 199  pages  -j-  8  plates.  15/. 
In  England  we  find  a  similar  though  less  em¬ 
phatic  movement  than  the  French  classicism  of 
David.  Here  is  the  amazing  story  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  told  with  both  skill  and  charm.  The 
group  of  artists  surrounding  Sir  Frederic 
Leighton  were  perhaps  not  as  Olympian  or 
classical  as  they  themselves  believed.  True, 
their  subjects  were  in  the  main  derived  from 
ancient  Greece,  but  they  also  loved  nude  and 
semi-nude  lovelies  far  from  classic.  These  art¬ 
ists  were  capable  enough  technically  and  well 
trained.  The  author  points  out  that  the  awak¬ 
ening  of  interest  in  and  study  of  Greece  and 
her  myths  had  its  inception  with  the  arrival 
of  the  Parthenon  marbles;  this  is  true  but  the 
French  art  also  had  its  effect. 

The  author  is  entirely  sympathetic  but  uses 
admirable  restraint  in  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
period.  He  has  dug  out  second-raters  from 
the  cellars  of  the  Tate  Gallery  for  re-examina¬ 
tion  to  produce  an  important  volume  about 
rather  unimportant  artists. 

O.  B.  Jacobson 
University  of  Ol^ahoma 
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*  C.  M.  Girdlestonc.  Mozart  and  his  Piano 
Concertos.  Norman,  Okla.  University  of 
Oklahoma  Press.  1952.  511  pages.  $5. 

The  twenty-three  piano  concerti  Mozart  wrote 
between  his  18th  and  36th  years  are  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  extensive  study,  which  is  the  first 
of  its  kind.  Each  work  is  thoroughly  analyzed, 
the  structure  and  content  examined  and  its 
significance  stressed  in  relation  to  the  others 
as  well  as  to  Mozart’s  total  creative  output. 
An  introduction  sketches  the  history  of  the 
concerto  form  up  to  the  moment  when  Mozart 
entered  the  field,  and  then  states  the  general 
characteristics  of  his  contribution.  The  discus¬ 
sion  involves  important  biographical  details 
and  goes  into  the  never-ending  debate  about 
passages  which  the  composer  apparendy  left 
open  for  improvisation. 

Without  agreeing  with  all  the  author’s  con¬ 
clusions,  one  must  respect  his  knowledge  and 
devotion  to  the  matter.  The  reference  to  the 
Hindemith  work  (p.  212),  however,  is  inexact. 
The  Trauermusik^  has  neither  the  scope  nor 
the  duration  the  author  ascribes  to  it.  A  defi¬ 
nite  weakness  of  the  book  is  its  discography, 
which  probably  has  not  been  brought  up  to 
date  since  the  first  edition  of  the  work  in 
French  which  appeared  in  1939.  No  long- 
playing  recordings  are  mentioned,  and  nearly 
all  of  the  78  RPM  discs  arc  unavailable  in 
this  country.  In  his  preface  the  author  ac¬ 
knowledges  permission  to  reproduce  a  manu¬ 
script  page  and  the  Rodin  bust  of  Mozart. 
This  reviewer  has  been  unable  to  find  cither 
in  his  copy.  Numerous  musical  examples  fur¬ 
nish  a  most  helpful  illustration  of  the  author’s 
thesis.  Edvard  Fendler 

Mobile,  Ala. 

Faubion  Bowers.  Japanese  Theatre.  New 
York.  Hermitage.  1952.  xxi-|-294  pages 
-1-  13  plates.  $5. 

For  the  last  generation  little  has  been  written 
about  the  Japanese  theater.  Fortunately,  this 
has  changed  thanks  to  returning  soldiers  Paul 
Green  and  Joshua  Logan  (who  wrote  the  ap¬ 
posite  foreword  to  the  present  volume),  both 
raving  about  the  fascinating  theatrical  art  in 
Tokyo.  The  growing  interest  resulted  even 
in  some  master’s  theses.  Now  Bowers,  after 
years  of  intense  study,  offers  the  most  valu¬ 
able  book  about  all  types,  old  and  modern 
alike,  with  emphasis  on  the  Kabuki,  a  popular 
phenomenon  of  a  Japanese  Gesamtl{unstwerl{. 
Fewer  quotations  from  plays  and  more  data 
on  socio-economic  aspects  would  perhaps  have 
strengthened  this  otherwise  inspiring  treatise. 

Walther  R.  Volbach 
Texas  Christian  University 


*  Sheldon  Cheney.  The  Theater.  New  York. 
Longmans,  Green.  Rev.  cd.,  1952.  xiv  -J- 
592  pages,  ill.  -J-  59  plates.  $8. 

Cheney’s  indomitable  idealism  is  admired  by 
all  readers  of  his  book,  who  arc  indeed  nu¬ 
merous,  if  the  number  of  reprints  of  the  first 
edition  is  any  indication.  They  will  be  delight¬ 
ed  with  the  new  version,  to  which  a  chapter  on 
the  contemporary  stage  and  corrections  of  early 
mistakes  have  bwn  added.  It  might  have  been 
better  to  include  the  last  chapter  in  a  previous 
one,  since  this  would  facilitate  understanding 
the  interrelationship  of  some  events.  But,  apart 
from  a  few  reservations,  this  book  has  great 
appeal  especially  to  theater  fans  and  young 
students  who  find,  in  a  single  volume  richly 
illustrated,  an  enormous  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion  presented  in  a  readable,  personalized 
form. 

Walther  R.  Volbach 
Texas  Christian  University 

*  James  B.  Conant.  Modern  Science  and 
Modern  Man.  New  York.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1952.  Ill  pages.  $2.25. 

Dr.  Conant’s  four  lectures  given  recently  at 
Columbia  University  emphasize  the  pragmatic 
idea  that  science  is  a  social  (communicable) 
enterprise  in  which  scientific  theories  are  re¬ 
garded  as  “guides  to  human  action’’  rather 
than  as  “discoveries  of  the  true  nature  of 
reality.’’  Theories  are  formulated  as  products 
of  creative  human  intellect  and  experimental 
observations,  and  serve  to  achieve  further  con¬ 
trol  and  modification  of  the  world  of  common 
exp)cricnce.  Government  secrecy  in,  say,  atomic 
research,  is  antithetical  to  the  basic  need  for 
communication  in  science.  And  human  value 
judgments  motivate  even  scientific  research 
and  experimentation.  Finally  a  recognition  of 
spiritual  values  growing  out  of  personal  ex¬ 
perience  is  necessary  to  the  whole  man — sci¬ 
entist  or  layman. 

Carlton  W.  Berenda 
University  of  Ot^lahoma 

^  Patrick  Romanell.  Maying  of  the  Mexican 
Mind.  Lincoln,  Nebr.  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska  Press.  1952.  ix-b213  pages.  $3.75. 
Professor  Romanell’s  version  of  the  Mexican 
Mind  is  the  thought  of  a  few  contemporary 
Mexican  philosophers,  not  that  of  the  nation. 
However,  a  chapter  entided  “Five  Stages  in 
Mexican  Thought”  has  general  appeal.  It 
traces  Mexican  philosophy  from  its  European 
origins  through  the  stages  of  Scholasticism, 
Rationalism,  Romanticism,  Positivism,  and  the 
current  “Anti-Positivism.” 
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Thereafter  the  author  academically  analyzes 
recent  Mexican  thought  as  influenced  by 
Comte,  Bergson,  and  Ortega  y  Gasset.  This  he 
does  in  three  chapters:  “The  Christian  Dual¬ 
ism  of  Antonio  Caso,”  “The  Aesthetic  Monism 
of  Jose  Vasconcelos,”  and  “Perspectivism  and 
Existentialism  in  Mexico.”  There  are  footnote 
citations  and  a  splendid  bibliography. 

Max  L.  Moorhead 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  T.  Cuyler  Young,  ed.  Near  Eastern  Cul¬ 
ture  and  Society.  Princeton,  N.  J.  Prince¬ 
ton  University  Press.  1951.  x-|-250  pages 
-f-  16  plates.  $4. 

We  need  more  books  like  the  present  volume, 
which  brings  authoritative  voices  together  in 
what  it  rightly  claims  as  A  Symposium  on 
the  Meeting  of  East  and  West.  Well  illustrated 
and  well  indexed,  it  is  divided  into  two  main 
sections:  “Progress  and  Prospect  in  Islamic 
Studies”  and  “Current  Problems  of  Near  East¬ 
ern  Peoples.”  It  ends  with  a  thought-provoking 
“Perspective.” 

The  reviewer’s  only  criticism:  “Too  con¬ 
cise.”  Percy  Buchanan 

University  of  Oklahoma 

^  H.  Hale  Bellot.  American  History  and 
American  Historians.  Norman,  Okla.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma  Press.  1952.  x-f-336 
pages  -f-  7  maps.  $4. 

This  skilfully  condensed  volume  is  doubly 
stimulating.  It  gives  an  interesting  survey  of 
American  historical  writing,  mainly  during 
the  past  one  hundred  years.  There  are  tren¬ 
chant  criticisms  of  the  earlier  writers  and  spe¬ 
cial  praise  for  the  work  and  influence  of  more 
recent  men  like  F.  J.  Turner  and  W.  P.  Webb, 
who  dealt  with  the  expanding  frontier  and 
western  settlement.  The  “List  of  Works  Cited,” 
critical  “Bibliographical  Notes”  and  footnotes 
fill  a  hundred  pages  and  should  prove  very 
useful.  The  book  also  analyzes  cogently  and 
with  broad  sweep  the  historical  interpretations 
of  the  shifting  patterns  of  American  life,  again 
with  emphasis  on  economic  factors  and  on 
westward  expansion.  It  is  well  illustrated  by 
seven  sketch-maps. 

Sidney  B.  Fay 
Harvard  University 

^  Martin  Buber.  Israel  and  Palestine.  New 
York.  Farrar,  Straus  and  Young.  1952.  xiv 
4-165  pages.  $3.75. 

Buber,  who  was  born  in  1878  in  Vienna,  be¬ 
came  editor  of  Der  Jude  and  the  scholarly  au¬ 
thor  of  many  books  on  Jewish  national,  re¬ 
ligious  and  philosophical  subjects.  A  refugee 


from  Nazism,  he  now  teaches  at  the  Hebrew 
University  of  Jerusalem.  In  his  latest  book,  he 
records  the  history  of  the  Jewish  national  con¬ 
cept  from  ancient  times  to  our  day,  always 
analyzing,  philosophizing,  and  prophetizing, 
speculating  and  admonishing.  It’s  a  typical 
Buber  book — not  easy  reading  but  informative 
and  challenging. 

Rudolph  Seiden 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

^  Z.  Kostelski.  The  Yugoslavs.  New  York. 
Philosophical  Library.  1952.  xiii-|-498 
pages  24  plates.  $4.75. 

Since  the  United  States  has  become  involved 
in  European  politics  and  is  no  longer  merely 
a  student  and  observer,  it  was  a  good  idea 
to  publish  a  book  on  the  Southern  Slavs,  a 
group  of  European  peoples  that  is  known  com¬ 
paratively  litde.  This  book  provides  much  fac¬ 
tual  information  interwoven  with  emotional 
reactions.  It  is  written  by  a  Yugoslav  patriot 
to  impress  Yugoslav  patriots.  At  various  points 
it  is  historically  inexact.  The  Bulgars  are  not 
Slavs  ethnically,  though  their  language  is 
Slavic.  Non-Yugoslavs  will  have  trouble  in 
finding  the  name  of  the  defender  of  Sziget 
in  text-books  and  encyclopedias  if  they  look 
for  the  form  “Zrinski,”  since  he  is  known  as 
“Zrinyi.”  The  Hungarian  King  Zapolya, 
though  of  Slavic  extraction,  is  known  by  the 
Hungarian  spelling.  Generally,  the  people  of 
Poland  are  called  Poles,  whereas  this  author 
calls  them  Poliaks.  The  general  reader  will 
hardly  be  impressed  by  the  author’s  insistence 
on  the  extraordinary  cultural,  political  and  so¬ 
cial  contributions  mentioned  on  p.  3  and  else¬ 
where.  The  work  does  not  bear  the  marks  of 
extensive  and  thorough  preparation.  It  reads 
like  political  propaganda  and  will  not  afford 
much  help  in  understanding  the  Southern 
Slavs,  their  struggles  and  achievements. 

C.  Sass 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

^  Frederick  A.  Pottle,  ed.  Boswell  in  Hol¬ 
land:  1763-1764.  New  York.  McGraw- 
Hill.  1952.  xix4-433  pages.  $6. 

Unlike  its  precursor,  Boswell’s  London  Jour¬ 
nal,  this  is  a  composite  of  old  and  new  MS 
materials  (a  small  part  from  the  privately 
printed  Papers  of  James  Boswell)  skilfully  ar¬ 
ranged  and  edited  to  make  a  narrative  for  the 
delight  of  the  general  reader  who  has  small 
French,  less  Latin,  and  no  Dutch  (all  foreign- 
language  passages  are  rendered  in  English). 
Here  the  concentration  is  upon  the  serious 
side:  Boswell  as  a  student  of  the  law;  Boswell 
as  a  hypochondriac  valiandy  struggling  against 
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the  terrors  of  the  spleen;  and  Boswell  as  the 
serious  but  frustrated  suitor  of  Belle  de  Zuylen 
(“Zclide”),  a  strong-willed  Dutch  lady  who 
would  not  have  played  a  patient  Griselda  to 
his  high-handed  Walter. 

Alexander  M.  Saunders 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Philip  Spencer.  Flaubert.  London.  Faber 
and  Faber.  1952.  268  pages.  25/. 

If  the  ease  and  pleasure  with  which  a  sober 
book  can  be  read  are  any  indication  of  its 
worth,  this  one  is  good.  For  the  general  reader 
there  is  a  fascinating  story  of  an  artist — in  the 
felicitous  wording  of  the  jackct-r-“grappling 
with  his  nervous  malady,  toying  with  un¬ 
reasonable  desires,  struggling  to  master  his 
art,  and  finally  emerging  as  the  symbolic  fig¬ 
ure  of  the  modern  novelist . . .  [whose]  genial 
good  nature  and  integrity  .  .  .  made  him  in 
his  maturity  liked  and  respected  by  almost 
every  French  intellectual  of  note.” 

The  literary  specialist  will  find  for  his  more 
ordinary  needs  a  selected  bibliography,  an  in¬ 
dex,  and  at  each  chapter’s  end  a  limited  amount 
of  annotation. 

Edward  F.  Hauch 
Florida  State  University 

Alan  Dent,  ed.  Bernard  Shaw  and  Mrs. 
Patricl^  Campbell:  Their  Correspondence. 
New  York.  Knopf.  1952.  xvii4-385-l-xiii 
pages.  $5. 

This  correspondence  extends  from  April  1899 
to  August  1939;  but  the  most  fascinating  letters 
are  those  written  in  1912,  ’13,  and  ’14,  when 
the  affair  of  Joey,  as  she  called  him,  and 
Stella  reached  its  fervid  peak.  And  those,  also, 
when  Mrs.  Pat  was  trying  to  persuade  him  to 
let  her  include  his  letters  in  her  autobiography 
(1922).  She  did  quote  in  part  from  twenty- 
three  of  them.  In  1932  she  wanted  to  publish 
them  all.  He  refused  permission.  When  she 
reminded  him  that  he  had  allowed  his  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Ellen  Terry  to  be  published, 
he  replied:  “The  whole  thing  was  on  paper; 

.  .  .  it  was  literature.  But  the  Stella-G.B.S. 
(Joey)  idyll  was  acted,  not  written.”  Yet  a 
bookful  of  it  was  written,  which  must  be 
read  by  those  who  want  to  understand  Shaw. 
Stella  held  her  own  against  him,  too,  in  a 
love  story  which  was  often  more  a  duel  than 
an  idyll. 

L.  N.  Morgan 
University  of  Oklahoma 

K  M 


^  German  Arciniegas.  The  State  of  Latin 
America.  Harriet  de  Onis,  tr.  New  York. 
Knopf.  1952.  xvi-|-416  pages  -f-  2  maps. 
An  excellent  book  whose  timeliness  is  empha¬ 
sized  almost  every  day  by  the  news  from 
Latin-America.  Sr.  Arciniegas  has  attempted 
to  give  a  straightforward  account  of  what 
is  happening  to  our  southern  neighbors 
and  why.  He  has  succeeded  remarkably  well 
on  the  whole.  Concerning  himself  mainly  with 
social  and  political  developments  of  the  last 
decade,  he  has  nevertheless  traced  their  his¬ 
torical  background,  and  thus  the  reader  gains 
an  integrated  understanding  of  many  con¬ 
temporary  issues  in  inter-American  relations. 
Problems  peculiar  to  individual  countries  are 
discussed,  too,  with  Peron  Argentina  getting 
the  most  complete  treatment.  The  author  pulls 
no  punches  in  his  denunciation  of  what  he 
considers  to  be  the  efforts  of  native  reaction¬ 
aries  in  Latin  America  to  frustrate  the  long 
search  of  democratic  forces  for  a  government 
based  on  human  dignity  and  social  justice. 
Nor  does  he  hesitate  to  point  out  that  the 
present  United  States  policy  has  sometimes 
supplied  arms  to  military  dictators  who  have 
used  them  to  destroy  previously-established 
democratic  regimes,  as  in  the  cases  of  Vene¬ 
zuela  and  Peru. 

Today’s  Latin-American,  as  seen  by  the  au¬ 
thor,  is  a  man  who  has  begun  to  realize  his 
increasingly  important  role  in  the  world,  to 
think  of  and  for  himself  in  terms  of  the  needs 
of  his  own  culture. 

Robert  G.  Mead,  Jr. 

University  of  Connecticut 

^  Ralph  W.  Polk.  The  Practice  of  Printing. 
Peoria,  Ill.  Bennett.  New  ed.,  1952.  xii  + 
342  pages,  ill.  3  plates.  $3.60. 

A  “revised  and  enlarged”  edition  of  a  high 
school  textbook  for  the  teaching  of  printing 
as  a  manual  art,  this  book  provides,  in  text 
and  illustration,  a  good,  step-by-step  basis  in 
the  mechanics  of  printing.  It  is  commendable 
for  its  general  scope,  its  recognition  of  varying 
shop  practices,  and  its  brief  account  of  sig¬ 
nificant  postwar  technical  developments.  It  is 
extremely  weak,  however,  aesthetically,  both 
in  expressed  principles  and  in  practice,  the 
book  itself  being  an  example  of  the  deplorable 
mediocrity  which  characterizes  much  of  the 
output  of  the  printing  trade  today. 

Willard  A.  Loc\wood 
University  of  Oklahoma 

K  K 
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*  Karen  Encvold.  Den  sommer  pa  Bella  forward  story,  with  neither  philosophical  nor 

Vista.  K0benhavn.  Gyldendal.  1952.  109  socio-political  overtones.  It  is,  within  this  boun- 
pages.  12.75  kr.  dary,  a  good  story.  Hovland  paints  in  neat 

Karen  Enevold’s  short  novel  deals  with  the  strokes  the  ups  and  downs  of  a  small  coterie 

romance  of  a  lad  from  a  poor  family  that  has  of  his  street’s  residents.  Most  remarkable,  in 

known  all  the  struggles  of  life  and  a  young  these  negativistic  days,  is  that  all  his  charac- 

girl  from  a  well-to-do  family  inhibited  by  tra-  ters  progress  from  bad  to  good,  salvaged  by 

ditional  bourgeois  morality.  The  girl  has  only  love,  adversity  which  reforms  personality,  or 

a  faint  conception  of  the  richness  of  life,  but  religion — or  combinations  of  any  two  or  all 

it  comes  to  fruition  on  a  summer  day  when  three.  The  theme  is  a  little  thin,  but  the  writ- 

she  and  her  lover  realize  the  power  of  their  ing  is  professional  and  the  insight,  compassion 

affection.  Both  personalities  are  stereotyped  to  and  humor  with  which  Hovland  handles  his 

some  extent,  but  Karen  Enevold’s  poetical  characters  are  notable. 

treatment  of  young  love  lends  an  enduring  Gilbert  Geis 

value  to  this  book.  University  of  OI{lahoma 

Latvrence  S.  Thompson 

University  of  Kentucky  Libraries  ^  Hans  Kirk.  Vredens  S0n.  Kpbenhavn. 

Gyldendal.  1950.  184  pages.  11.75  kr. 

*  Sivert  Gunst.  Frafald.  Kpbenhavn.  Martin.  This  is  the  n-plus-oneth  historical  novel  about 

1952.  287  pages.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  called  the  Christ.  Jesus  is 

The  many  possibilities  for  a  sequel  which  were  here  presented  as  a  would-be  reformer,  his 
suggested  by  Gunst’s  first  novel,  Hr.  Men-  politics  being  to  drive  out  the  Romans  and 
achem  og  bans  Hus,  left  little  doubt  that  there  his  economics  to  force  the  rich  Jews  to  share 
would  be  another  story  about  the  little  Jewish  their  wealth.  His  followers  look  for  a  violent 
community  in  Copenhagen  at  the  beginning  accounting  with  both  rich  Jews  and  Romans, 
of  the  last  century.  In  Frafald  we  meet  Marcus  Judas  is  a  spy  planted  among  the  ajwstles  by 
Baruch,  one  of  Hr.  Menachem’s  sons,  who  falls  Caiaphas,  who  counts  his  own  class  and  the 
in  love  with  a  Christian  Swedish  girl.  Gunst  Temple  as  the  only  Judea.  Mary,  whom  a  re¬ 
makes  a  skilful  analysis  of  the  reactions  of  the  cent  novelist  made  practically  a  princess,  is 
two  young  people  as  well  as  of  their  parents  now  a  poor  peasant  of  no  family.  Though  this 
and  friends  to  the  problem  of  a  mixed  mar-  otherwise  well-unified  novel  has  taken  liberties 
riage;  and  his  portrayal  of  character  develop-  with  the  Gospels,  there  are  no  egregious  his- 
ment  in  Marcus  reveals  his  increasing  maturity  torical  errors  such  as  have  disfigured  some 
as  a  novelist.  The  historical  background  of  the  American  best-sellers  on  this  period.  The  name 
turbulent  Napoleonic  period  in  Scandinavia  Vitellius  is  misspelled  (p.  162)  and  Davus, 
is  particularly  effective  in  creating  the  proper  taken  by  Terence  from  Menander  (c.SOOb.c.) 
atmosphere  of  the  uncertainty  of  individual  presumably,  is  an  unlikely  name  for  a  slave 
destiny.  More  volumes  in  the  series  about  the  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
family  of  Hr.  Menachem  will  find  eager  Leslie  F.  Smith 

readers  among  those  acquainted  with  Sivert  University  of  Ol(lahoma 

Gunst’s  first  two  books. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson  ^  Peter  Krogh.  Livets  bjerg.  Aarhus.  Aros. 

University  of  Kentud^y  Libraries  1950.  191  pages.  8.75  kr. 

This  curious  flight  through  space  and  time 
^  Preben  Hovland.  Paradisets  B0rn.  Kpben-  projects  us  into  a  period  when  the  globe  has 
havn.  Gyldendal.  1952. 167  pages.  12.75  kr.  nearly  been  destroyed  by  atomic  warfare  and 
The  tide  (“Children  of  Paradise’’)  is  sym-  the  human  race  virtually  wiped  out.  A  pro- 
bolic,  and  the  theme  of  life  on  a  Copenhagen  fessor’s  efforts  to  build  a  new  world  peopled 
side  street — “things  and  people  change,  though  by  robots  of  his  own  invention  is  told  in  a 
the  street  remains  the  same’’ — is  slightly  meta-  sort  of  paraphrase  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is 
physical;  but  this  book  is  essentially  a  straight-  comparable  to  much  of  our  current  science 
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fiction  and  just  barely  misses  the  point  of  lit¬ 
erary  excellence  which  would  lift  it  out  of  the 
category  of  news-stand  books. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^y  Libraries 

^  Thoger  Larsen.  Under  stjerner.  Udvalgte 
digte,  1895-1914.  Kpbenhavn.  Gyldendal. 
1952.  195  pages.  13.50  kr. 

This  first  volume  of  Larsen’s  selected  writings 
is  fairly  representative  of  the  work  of  a  mod¬ 
erately  successful  Danish  poet  from  the  first 
part  of  the  century.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  all 
collections  of  selected  works,  there  could  be 
some  difference  of  opinion  about  the  merit  of 
the  material  included  and  excluded,  but  in 
general  the  selection  gives  a  satisfactory  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  poet.  Subsequent  volumes  will  be 
more  indicative  of  the  merits  of  the  choice. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^y  Libraries 

*  Alfred  Kossmann.  De  Nederlaag.  Amster¬ 
dam.  Querido.  1950.  331  pages.  8.90  fl. 

A  war  story,  but  not  a  story  of  war.  What  is 
said  of  the  rainswept  railroad  yard  of  Heidel¬ 
berg  on  a  workday  in  1944,  may  well  apply 
to  the  whole  tale  as  set  against  its  background: 
“The  activity  of  the  entire  mechanism  had 
little  to  distinguish  it  underneath  the  all-too- 
active  sky.  .  .  .” 

The  skilful  characterization  of  men  and 
women  at  the  level  of  railroad  laborers  (Al¬ 
satians,  Germans  and  Dutchmen  forced  to  aid 
the  colossus)  is  matched  by  infrequent 
glimpses  at  nature  and  the  larger  scene.  The 
horror  of  the  inevitable  end  affects  the  reader 
profoundly,  as  does  the  numbed  vitality  of  the 
student  Johannes  Honigmond,  who  emerges 
from  it  all  with  hope  still  alive  in  his  heart. 

lcl{p  Iben 

University  of  Illinois  Library 

^  S.  Vestdijk.  De  dokter  en  het  lichte  meisje. 
Amsterdam.  De  Bezige  Bij.  1951.  240 
pages.  8.90  fl. 

A  young  physician’s  relations  with  various 
women  of  dubious  character,  and  the  ethics 
of  the  medical  profession,  form  the  striking 
theme  of  this  novel,  presented  as  the  memoirs 
of  the  leading  character.  Vestdijk,  himself  a 
physician,  does  not  idealize  the  hero,  and  he 
presents  realistically  the  pitfalls  and  tempta¬ 
tions  which  beset  the  physician.  He  has  tried 
to  illustrate  the  Oriental  philosophy  of  the 
middle  way  as  taught  by  Confucius,  Laotse 
and  others,  that  man  should  at  all  times  live 
a  balanced  life. 

As  a  novel  it  is  rather  weak  because  it  lacks 


composition,  tension  and  a  climax.  These  de¬ 
fects  may  be  corrected  when  it  is  considered 
with  its  sequel  Op  afbetaling,  to  be  published 
in  November.  The  style,  at  times  very  expres¬ 
sive,  witty  and  original,  is  perhaps  the  best 
feature  of  this  novel.  But  on  the  whole,  this 
work  never  reaches  the  level  of  the  author’s 
best  work.  T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 

Library  of  Congress 

*  Eduard  Reeser.  Een  Eeuw  Nederlandse 
Muzie\.  Amsterdam.  Querido.  1950.  315 
pages  48  plates.  15  fl. 

This  recent  addition  to  the  Querido  series  on 
modern  Dutch  culture  portrays  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  music  in  Holland  from  the  Felix 
Meritis  concert  hall  to  the  Concertgebouw,  and 
from  J.  W.  Wilms  to  Willem  Landr^.  Profes¬ 
sor  Reeser’s  history  is  completely  free  of  chau¬ 
vinism;  he  makes  no  extravagant  claims  for 
Dutch  music  and  gives  full  due  to  foreign  in¬ 
fluences.  Numerous  excerpts  from  scores  il¬ 
lustrate  the  text,  and  many  photographs  of 
musicians  have  also  been  included.  There  is  a 
bibliography  and  a  chronological  list  of  com¬ 
posers,  as  well  as  an  index.  It  is  regrettable, 
although  understandable,  that  the  period  since 
1920  receives  only  summary  treatment  in  the 
last  few  pages,  but  anyone  interested  in  music 
or  in  Dutch  culture  will  certainly  find  this  a 
valuable  and  enjoyable  book. 

Seymour  L.  Flaxman 
New  Yor\  University 

^  Robert  Herberigs.  De  Behel^^ste  Tocht. 
Antwerpen.  Van  Tuil.  n.d.  246  pages. 

- '/  Wolvenhof.  Antwerpen.  De  Mag- 

neet.  n.d.  220  pages. 

-  Pasterl^e  Candeels.  Antwerpen.  De 

Magneet.  n.d.  290  pages. 

The  author  of  these  three  entertaining  books 
is  a  born  story-teller  who  spins  a  captivating 
yarn.  His  language  avoids  the  two  extremes  so 
often  found  in  Flemish  literature:  regionalism 
and  Breugelism.  His  tone  is  almost  “folksy,” 
but  underneath  his  stories  he  gives  us  some 
wonderful  insights  into  the  folklore,  the  his¬ 
torical  background  and  the  psychology  of  the 
Flemish  country  people.  Incidentally,  Robert 
Herberigs  is  not  only  a  litterateur,  he  is  also 
one  of  the  foremost  composers  of  Belgium.  In 
addition,  he  is  an  outstanding  painter  with 
some  remarkable  canvases  to  his  credit.  A 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Belgium, 
Herberigs  is  at  present  director  of  the  Flemish 
Royal  Opera  House  in  Antwerp,  where  as  a 
young  man  he  sang  leading  roles. 

Camil  Van  Hulse 
Tucson,  Ariz. 
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**  Domicn  van  Rictvcldc.  Populieren  in  de 
Storm.  Antwerpen.  Vink.  1952.  264  pages. 
125  Bel.  it. 

A  fine  novel.  Those  who  have  read  Domien 
van  Rietvelde’s  earlier  works  are  familiar  with 
his  mastery  in  portraying  the  rough  life  of  the 
polderboer;  they  know  and  love  the  wholesome 
warm  heart  that  beats  under  an  awkward, 
weatherworn  exterior.  The  author,  however, 
shows  here  a  vasdy  improved  technique  in 
handling  his  situations.  There  is  a  heightened 
sense  of  the  dramatic,  a  deeper  probing  into 
the  human  heart.  In  some  instances,  a  tragic 
moment  is  cleverly  exploited  with  only  a  few 
sparse  statements.  This  novel  could  well  spread 
beyond  its  language  boundaries  if  it  could 
find  a  sympathetic  translator. 

Camil  Van  Hulse 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

^  Giannia  Michaletos.  He  Poiese  tou  Kava- 
phi.  Aisthetike  Theorist.  Athenai.  Kleisi- 
oune.  1952.  171  pages. 

A  very  careful  study  of  both  the  form  and  the 
content  of  the  poetry  of  Kavaphis,  whose  poetic 
importance  has  been  increased  during  the  past 
years.  The  author  subjects  several  of  the  poems, 
for  instance  “Awaiting  the  Barbarians”  and 
“Orophernes,”  to  a  minute  scrutiny,  tracing 
their  artistic,  psychological  and  artistic  conno¬ 
tations  and  relating  them  both  to  the  work 
of  Kavaphis  and  to  the  psychology  of  the 
ancient  and  modern  world.  Then  he  studies 
the  salient  qualities  of  the  poet  as  a  whole, 
his  tendency  to  think  in  plastic  images,  his 
realism  and  also  his  connections  with  symbol¬ 
ism,  and  he  concludes  with  an  analysis  of  the 
criticism  of  Kavaphis  by  other  students  and 
critics.  It  is  an  exhaustive  and  keen  study  of 
a  poet  and  of  his  place  in  modern  Greek  lit¬ 
erature  and  life. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

*  Christos  S.  Solomonides.  Stis  Ochthes  tou 
Mele.  Athenai.  Maurides.  1951.  140  pages. 
This  book  is  a  tribute  to  the  work  of  the  Ionian 
poets  Angelos  Simiriotis,  Michael  Arguro- 
poulos  and  Lailias  Karakases.  It  concludes  with 
a  long  study  of  the  Greek  poets  of  Smyrna 
during  the  nineteenth  century.  The  author  has 
approached  his  work  with  love  and  under¬ 
standing  and  he  has  certainly  imparted  to  it 
that  fervor  for  Hellenism  and  the  dream  of  the 
recovery  of  Constantinople  that  long  moved 
the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 


*  Alkes  Angeloglou.  Romiosune.  I:  Tachu- 
dromos.  Athenai.  Ikaros.  1952.  154  pages. 

This  is  the  first  part  of  what  promises  to  be  an 
interesting  three-volume  novel;  it  describes  the 
journey  of  a  passenger  ship  from  the  Piraeus 
to  the  Greek  islands  in  August,  1940,  and  in¬ 
troduces  a  gathering  of  pilgrims  on  the  island 
of  Tenos,  just  before  the  sinking  of  a  Greek 
ship  at  the  pilgrimage  center  by  an  Italian 
submarine.  There  is  little  information  about 
the  coming  volumes,  but  the  story,  illustrating 
with  a  wide  variety  of  types  the  Greek  charac¬ 
ter  at  the  moment  of  the  outbreak  of  hos¬ 
tilities,  should  develop  into  an  excellent  picture 
of  Greece  at  war.  Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

*  Giorgos  Dorikos.  Treis  Atul(hoi.  Enas 
Theos,  Enas  Basilias,  Mia  Hetaira.  Athe¬ 
nai.  Karavakos.  1951.  127  pages. 

The  three  stories  which  make  up  this  volume 
reveal  the  follies  of  the  human  race.  The  god 
bestows  knowledge  which  mankind  misuses, 
the  king  has  to  see  the  ruin  of  his  hopes  for 
establishing  virtue  and  the  hetaira  who  sac¬ 
rifices  all  to  love  finds  that  real  love  has 
eluded  her.  The  first  two  stories  are  placed 
in  imaginary  lands  and  the  third  in  ancient 
Athens,  but  in  all  three  the  content  of  the 
story  takes  precedence  over  the  natural  setting. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

^  Lajos  Fiiry.  Arva  Magyar  Janos.  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Magyar  Kultura.  1952.  315 
pages. 

In  times  of  disaster  ringing  bells  remind  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  danger  they  are  facing;  at  times  of 
national  cataclysm  the  voice  of  the  poet  fulfills 
such  a  function.  While  Lajos  Fiiry  lacks  the 
magic  of  the  true  creator,  nevertheless  his  book, 
which  is  a  novel  and  memoir  combined,  is  the 
voice  of  the  bell-ringer  calling  the  world’s  at¬ 
tention  to  the  catastrophic  destiny  of  his  native 
land. 

The  story  revolves  around  the  tragic  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  Hungary  found  herself,  placed 
between  the  ruthless  forces  of  the  Nazis  and 
the  diabolical  forces  of  the  Bolsheviks.  It  re¬ 
lates  the  plight  and  flight  of  thousands  of  Hun¬ 
garians  who  expected  no  individual  or  national 
help  from  their  “liberators,”  and  sought  haven 
in  the  West.  The  book  suggests  Erlebnis  psy¬ 
chology;  it  should  not  be  judged  as  a  work 
of  literary  art  but  as  a  document  revealing  the 
nightmarish  experiences  of  men  and  women 
who  prefer  freedom  to  slavery. 

Joseph  Remenyi 
Western  Reserve  University 
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*  Kiroly  Szirmai.  Viharban.  Tcstv6riscg. 

Noviszid.  1952.  280  pages. 

The  42  short  stories  by  this  Yugoslav-Hun- 
garian  writer  evidence  narrative  ability,  taste, 
economy  of  words  and  aptitude  for  character 
delineation.  Generally,  the  stories  portray  sad, 
disgrunded,  frustrated,  or  “litde”  people  vic¬ 
timized  by  a  humdrum  existence;  some  suffer 
from  delusions  of  persecution.  Occasionally 
the  author  seems  overemphatic  in  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  defeated.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
book  reminds  one  of  Anton  Chekhov,  but 
Szirmai  lacks  the  Russian’s  sense  of  humor, 
although  in  one  tale  he  provides  a  basis  of 
comparison  with  the  master.  At  times  the  gray 
setting  and  the  disintegrating  features  of  the 
characters  are  counteracted  by  Szirmai’s  imagi¬ 
native  resourcefulness  and  his  bent  for  the 
fantastic.  The  stories  are  not  of  uniform  value, 
yet  they  are  more  than  a  small  voice  crying 
out  in  the  dark  against  the  cruelties  of  fate; 
that  is  to  say,  the  author’s  voice  has  a  universal 
sound,  despite  the  rather  narrow  range  of  ex¬ 
periences  that  the  book  presents.  In  appraising 
Szirmai,  we  cannot  be  blind  to  environmental 
handicaps.  However,  within  the  framework  of 
contemporary  European  belles-lettres  his  book 
represents  an  admirable  expression  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  creative  spirit  in  the  field  of  narrative 
art.  Joseph  Remenyi 

Western  Reserve  University 

^  Harald  Beyer.  Nors\  Utteratur  Historie. 

Oslo.  Aschehoug.  1952.  468  pages,  ill. 

25  kr. 

Professor  Beyer  has  rendered  a  most  useful 
service  with  this  splendid  one-volume  history 
of  Norwegian  literature  from  its  earliest  days 
to  the  present.  Covering  so  large  a  field,  he 
has  of  necessity  been  compelled  to  survey 
rather  rapidly  the  life  and  career  of  individual 
writers,  not  to  say  whole  literary  periods;  but 
he  has  succeeded  excellendy  in  sifting  the  im¬ 
portant  from  the  unimportant;  through  his 
narrative  ability  he  has  been  equally  successful 
in  making  individual  authors  and  literary 
movements  take  on  life  and  color  for  the 
reader.  The  book  bears  throughout  the  stamp 
of  authoritative  information. 

Richard  Bec\ 
University  of  North  Dakota 

^  Hallvard  Lie,  ed.  Islandsl(e  JEttesagaer.  /. 

Oslo.  Aschehoug.  1951. 496  pages.  17.80  kr. 
This  new  Norwegian  edition  of  the  Icelandic 
Family  Sagas,  under  the  general  editorship  of 
Dr.  Hallvard  Lie  in  co-operation  with  other 
leading  Norwegian  scholars,  is  most  welcome. 


The  edition  will  consist  of  twenty  selected 
sagas,  half  of  them  in  a  new  and  the  others 
in  revised  translation,  published  in  four  vol¬ 
umes,  of  which  the  first  sets  a  high  standard 
both  with  respect  to  the  translations  and  the 
editorial  work.  It  contains  six  sagas  dealing 
with  noted  Icelandic  sl^alds  of  old,  including 
the  famous  Egils  saga,  Gunnlaugs  saga  orm- 
stungu,  and  Kormdi^s  saga.  A  penetrating  in¬ 
troduction  by  the  general  editor  and  explana¬ 
tory  notes  add  to  the  usefulness  of  the  volume. 

Richard  Bec\ 
University  of  North  Dakota 

^  Erik  Vendel.  Tornerose  er  Vd\en  i  Natt. 

Oslo.  Gyldendal.  1952. 181  pages.  10.50  kr. 
This  Norwegian  journalist  is  making  his  lit¬ 
erary  debut.  The  story  tells  of  the  mission  of 
Bob  Glennor,  a  nineteen-year-old  British  aris¬ 
tocrat,  to  a  mythical,  and  presumably  Slavic, 
country  in  the  effort  to  locate  and  to  restore 
to  her  throne  a  deposed — and,  of  course,  young 
and  beautiful — queen.  The  publishers  sum¬ 
marize  the  book  as  “a  real  romance  and,  at 
the  same  time,  an  exciting  thriller,  a  poetic 
adventure,  and  a  humor-filled  sketch  from 
happier  times  than  ours.” 

TTie  actual  result  scarcely  measures  up  to 
the  publisher’s  claims.  The  story  is  occasionally 
amusing,  but  more  often  trite  and  childish. 
Except  for  a  single  bedroom  episode  late  in 
the  book,  one  could  almost  believe  that  this 
fairy  tale  was  written  by  an  adolescent  for  even 
younger  children. 

Gilbert  Geis 
University  of  Okjahoma 

*  Carl  Keilhau.  Fra  na  av  teller  tiden.  Oslo. 

Cappelens.  1951.  70  pages. 

This  slender  volume  of  poems  contains  some 
of  the  best  verse  to  come  out  of  Norway  in 
recent  years.  Simple,  direct,  even  wholesome, 
Keilhau  displays  an  astonishing  range  of  mo¬ 
tives.  He  uses  the  same  felicitous  language  and 
striking  images  in  writing  of  love,  nature  and 
elemental  human  passions.  Some  of  the  most 
impressive  pieces  deal  with  the  community  of 
man;  in  general  there  is  a  uniform  standard 
of  excellence  throughout  the  book. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  KentucJ{y  Libraries 

M  Antonio  Vieira.  Obras  Escolhidas.  V: 
Obras  Vdrias  (111).  Em  defeza  dos  indios. 
Hernani  Cidade,  Antdnio  Sergio,  cds.  Lis¬ 
boa.  Sd  da  Costa.  1951.  xxiii-|-363  pages. 
The  seventeenth  century,  when  the  Jesuit  An- 
t6nio  Vieira  flourished,  was  the  period  par 
excellence  of  the  exploitation  of  the  Indian  by 
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the  European  settlers  of  the  Portuguese  do¬ 
minions  in  South  America.  In  the  south,  the 
movement  inland  for  the  purpose  of  capturing 
Indians,  led  by  the  men  of  Sao  Paulo,  brought 
devastation  to  the  Jesuit  reductions  of  Para¬ 
guay.  In  the  north,  in  Maranhao  and  Pard, 
established  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  the  Indian,  in  the  absence  of  the  Negro 
slave,  was  the  indispensable  source  of  labor 
when  the  very  foundations  of  Portuguese 
colonization  in  this  part  of  America  were 
being  laid.  Both  the  religious  and  political 
elites  believed  that  the  Indian  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  rapacity  of  the  settler,  and 
legislation  was  repeatedly  passed  to  that  end. 
But  nothing  was  able  in  the  long  run  to  put 
a  stop  to  abuses.  Against  the  oppression  of 
the  natives  by  the  whites  Vieira  fought  with 
his  tremendous  skill  and  energy.  He  believed 
that  the  Indian  was  a  human  being  and  there¬ 
fore  endowed  by  his  Creator  with  inalienable 
rights.  He  never  compromised  with  the  reality 
of  a  given  situation;  his  defense  of  the  Indian 
was  never  half-hearted  or  incomplete. 

These  facts  are  clearly  brought  out  in  this 
latest  volume  of  the  selected  works  of  An¬ 
tonio  Vieira,  and  they  are  focused  in  the 
splendid  preface  by  Professor  Cidade. 

Manoel  Cardozo 
Catholic  University  of  America 

*  Gustavo  Cor^ao.  Li^oes  de  Abismo.  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Agir.  1951.  340  pages.  Cr|45. 
Cor^ao  entided  a  previous  work  A  Descoberta 
do  Outro,  the  “Outro”  being  God.  The  present 
volume  might  well  be  called  “A  Descoberta 
do  Eu.”  The  hero-narrator  learns  suddenly 
that  he  has  but  a  few  months  to  live.  Shrinking, 
like  Pascal,  before  the  horror  of  annihilation, 
he  seeks  for  the  meaning  of  life  as  he  has 
known  it,  for  the  meaning  of  his  own  exist¬ 
ence.  If  the  final  scenes  of  delirium  are  not 
altogether  successful,  the  evocations  of  child¬ 
hood  memories  and  the  meditations  upon  ex¬ 
tinction  and  eternity  are  of  great  interest  and 
extraordinary  poetic  beauty.  Li^oes  de  Abismo 
is  one  of  the  best  novels,  and  certainly  the 
most  unusual,  to  appear  in  Brazil  in  many 
years.  R,  E.  Dimmic\ 

Washington,  D.  C. 

^  Claudio  de  Souza.  A  Luta  das  Gera^oes. 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  P.  E.  N.  Club.  n.d.  221 
pages.  $1  (u.s.). 

At  the  very  outset,  this  entertaining  novel  gives 
promise  of  a  thoughtful  presentation  of  the 
teen-age  problem  and  the  conflict  between 
youth  and  old  age  as  reflected  in  middle-class 
Brazilian  life.  But  the  reader  soon  finds  him¬ 


self  immersed  in  an  action-packed  drama  of 
Communist  conniving  in  the  days  of  Vargas 
and  Prestes  that  ends  finally  in  something  of  a 
“Western”  romance — garimpeiros  and  dia¬ 
monds.  In  this  instance,  however,  the  “villain” 
comes  out  on  top;  it  is  he  who  closes  the  tale 
in  a  Montmartre  cafe  with  the  cynical  reflec¬ 
tion  that  “life  is  a  lie  that  sooner  or  later  winds 
up  in  the  grave. ...  To  survive,  one  must  have 
jeito" — jeito,  that  untranslatable,  indispen¬ 
sable  word  that  here  might  well  be  rendered 
as  “the  knack  of  getting  away  with  it.” 

Though  strained,  unity  of  purpose  is 
achieved  through  the  characterization  of  three 
principals:  Joao  Martins,  stalwart  Christian 
and  understanding  father  of  Quintino;  Quin- 
tino,  economically  secure  within  his  father’s 
prospering  lithography  shop  but  easily  swayed 
by  Leftist  doctrines;  and  Ruivo,  struggling, 
orphaned  son  of  European  immigrants  who 
falls  an  “innocent”  victim  to  foreign  Com¬ 
munist  leaders. 

The  only  approach  to  a  solution  of  some 
of  the  socio-economic  and  philosophical  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  contemporary  Brazil  would 
seem  to  lie  in  the  tolerance  of  a  Joao  Martins 
who  gathers  about  him  some  of  the  best-drawn 
scenes  and  characters  of  the  old  Brazilian 
democratic  way  of  life,  but  he  “fades  out” 
early  and  we  quickly  forget  his  exemplary 
lesson  of  Christian  living  and  forbearance  in 
the  face  of  a  menacing  Communist  philosophy 
of  life.  Because  of  inadequate  thematic  de¬ 
velopment,  we  come  away  with  impressions  of 
confused,  contradictory  thinking  on  the  part 
of  young  men  who  question  present  value  sys¬ 
tems  that  are  being  seriously  undermined  by 
insidious  propaganda. 

Characterization,  particularly  of  minor 
types,  natural  dialogue,  and  sharply-etched 
scenes  are  evidence  of  the  author’s  exceptional 
dramatic  sense  and  power.  Structural  weak¬ 
nesses  serve  to  confirm  one’s  suspicions  that  de 
Souza’s  forte  is  the  theater,  to  which,  inci¬ 
dentally,  he  has  contributed  a  number  of  suc¬ 
cessful  plays. 

John  E.  Englel{irl{^ 

Tulane  University 

^  Augusto  Meyer.  Cancioneiro  Gaucho. 

Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1952.  xiii-|-238  pages. 
This  book  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Mario  de  Andrade,  as  was  Oneyda  Alvarenga’s 
Musica  Popular  Brasileira  (see  B.  A.  25:4,  p. 
394).  Here  is  a  critical  edition  of  popular 
poetry  collected  in  the  state  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul.  The  author  modestly  states  in  his  preface 
that  this  “cancioneirinho”  does  not  pretend 
to  be  exhaustive;  it  is  rather  to  be  taken  as 
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a  first  draft  for  a  critical  classification  of  the 
chosen  material.  Besides  the  introductory 
study,  the  work  contains  notes,  a  bibliography 
and  musical  examples.  Apart  from  the  critical 
apparatus,  the  body  of  gaucho  poetry  takes 
up  some  150  pages.  Camtl  Van  Hulse 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

^  Joao  Patricio.  Vilancetes.  Lisboa.  Portu- 
gilia.  n.d.  50  pages. 

Forty-one  vilancetes,  that  charming  popular 
form  whose  refrains  delight  the  ear  as  well  as 
the  intellect,  particularly  if  one  does  not  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  these.  Some  of  the  verses 
might  well  have  been  written  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  the  majority  of  the  forty-one, 
Patricio  succeeds  in  combining  music  and 
meaning,  a  combination  particularly  difficult 
in  such  a  form,  in  which  the  music  is  so 
inviting  to  the  poet  that  it  may  destroy  his 
thought,  but  yet  so  fragile  that  it  is  easily  de¬ 
stroyed  itself.  The  volume  is  a  perfect  example 
of  the  motto  prefacing  it:  “Nem  sem  o  cora^ao, 
nem  so  com  o  cora^ao.” 

Consuelo  Howatt 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

^  Otto  Maria  Carpeaux.  Pequena  Biblio- 
grafia  Critica  da  Uteratura  Brasileira.  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Ministcrio  da  Educa^ao.  1951. 
271  pages. 

A  most  useful  manual,  brief,  clear  enough  for 
the  non-specialist,  accurate,  balanced.  First 
come  lists  of  bibliographies,  histories  of  Bra¬ 
zilian  literature,  specialized  studies,  journals, 
and  collections.  The  bibliography  of  writers 
(about  170)  is  arranged  chronologically  within 
literary  schools  or  groupings,  from  the  colonial 
to  post-modern.  The  pattern  for  each  author 
is:  vital  statistics;  principal  works  and  edi¬ 
tions;  a  short  critique;  bibliography  on  him, 
chronologically  arranged.  Length  per  author 
varies  from  a  few  lines  to  twelve  pages  (Ma¬ 
chado  de  Assis).  Many  of  the  bibliographical 
items  are  followed  by  very  succinct  descrip¬ 
tions  or  judgments.  TTiere  is  an  index. 

Robert  E.  Lucl^ey 
University  of  Minnesota 

^  N.  Gumilev.  Neizdannyi  Gumilev.  G.  P. 
Struve,  ed.  New  York.  Chekhov.  1952. 
240  pages.  |2.25. 

When  Nikolai  Gumilev  returned  to  Russia  in 
1918,  three  years  before  his  arrest  and  execu¬ 
tion  by  the  Soviet  secret  police,  he  entrusted 
to  a  friend  in  England  the  manuscripts  that 
have  found  their  way  into  print  more  than 
three  decades  later.  “The  Poisoned  Tunic,”  a 
five-act  tragedy  in  verse,  is  the  most  important 


work  in  the  book,  which  also  includes  twenty 
poems,  a  fragment  of  a  novel,  and  a  valuable 
introduction  by  Professor  Struve.  Its  publica¬ 
tion  provides  material  for  a  new  consideration 
of  Gumilev’s  place  in  the  Russian  poetic  ren¬ 
aissance  just  after  the  turn  of  the  century. 

William  B.  Edgerton 
Pennsylvania  State  College 

**  V.  I.  Alekseev.  Nevidimaya  Rossiya.  New 
York.  Chekhov.  1952.  405  pages.  $2.75. 
“Invisible  Russia”  is  the  story  of  a  young  man 
who  grew  up  in  a  typical  middle-class  Russian 
family.  The  militant  Soviet  atheism  to  which 
he  was  exposed  during  the  tender  years  of 
adolescence  did  not  obliterate  his  ethical  ideal¬ 
ism.  On  the  contrary,  it  helped  him  find  his 
way  to  God.  He  was  not  alone  in  his  search. 
A  small  group  of  friends,  who  likewise  felt 
the  need  for  higher  ideals  than  those  given 
them  in  the  Soviet  schools,  formed  a  clandes¬ 
tine  organization  which  was  the  nucleus  of 
the  “Invisible  Russia”  which  languished  be¬ 
neath  the  official  system.  Most  of  the  group, 
including  the  author,  were  finally  arrested  and 
sent  to  prison  as  counter-revolutionaries,  and 
later,  after  the  German  invasion,  to  concentra¬ 
tion  camps.  The  harrowing  experiences  related 
by  the  author  are  calculated  to  awaken  in  the 
reader  a  love  for  the  “other”  Russia  and  its 
freedom-loving  people. 

Noah  J.  Jacobs 
Jerusalem 

^  S.  Gusev-Orenburgsky.  Glukhoi  Pri\hod 
i  drugie  rasskazy.  New  York.  Chekhov. 
New  ed.,  1952.  303  pages.  $2.25. 

Here  are  eleven  stories  which  provide  a  series 
of  colorful  figures  of  pre-revolutionary  times 
— priests,  friars,  Cossacks  of  Orenburg  in  the 
Urals,  and  Kirghizes.  Typical  of  the  Russian 
literature  of  that  time  are  the  motifs  of  a  re¬ 
mote  and  isolated  Russian  province,  injured 
and  oppressed  human  souls,  utterly  powerless 
in  their  despair,  cruel  yet  kindhearted.  The 
author,  born  in  1867  in  Orenburg  in  a  Cossack 
family,  served  for  six  years  as  a  priest,  and 
was  influenced  by  narodni\  literature  (Gleb 
Uspenski).  After  the  revolution  he  emigrated 
to  the  U.  S.  A.  This  first  book  of  short  stories, 
which  appeared  in  1903,  brought  him  fame  in 
Russian  literature. 

Jurij  Lawryenl{o 
New  York^,  N.  Y. 

^  Dmitrii  Petrov  (Biriuk).  Kondrat  Bulavin. 
Moskva.  Sovietskii  Pisatel’.  1951.  522 
pages.  1 1 .50  r. 

A  historical  novel  about  an  anti-feudal  move- 
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mcnt  of  the  early  eighteenth  century,  involv¬ 
ing  the  Russian  serfs  migrating  south  and  set¬ 
tling  the  territories  adjoining  the  Don  and 
Volga,  to  become  free  Cossacks,  this  is  one  of 
the  few  Soviet  books  lacking  reference  to  the 
“classics  of  Leninism-Stalinism”  both  in  the 
text  of  the  novel  and  the  preface.  Petrov  seems 
to  be  at  home  in  the  field  of  serious  historical 
fiction,  paying  due  tribute  to  the  documents 
of  the  period.  This  work  reminds  one  of  Di1{oe 
pole  (1946)  by  the  same  author.  And  it  is 
also  here  that  Petrov  excels  Danilevskii  (1829- 
90),  who,  in  treating  similar  subjects  and  the 
same  era,  preferred  romantic  plots  rich  in 
adventure  and  with  an  obligatory  happy  end, 
but  devoid  of  permanent  values.  Also,  their 
approach  to  historical  problems  is  different: 
While  Danilevskii  did  not  deviate  from  the 
contemporary  official  view,  Petrov  lacks  the 
Stalinist  romanticism  and  presents  Bulavin’s 
case  in  a  soundly  realistic  vein.  Thus,  Peter 
the  Great  is  depicted  as  a  vengeful  and  ruth¬ 
less  character,  and  E)olgorukii  as  a  cunning 
lieutenant  of  an  autocrat  who  was  capable 
of  killing  his  own  son. 

Arthur  Baumants 
Detroit,  Mich. 

^  A.  A.  Bogolepov,  ed.  Russ\aya  Liri\a  ot 
Zhu1{ovs){ovo  do  Bunina.  New  York. 
Chekhov.  1952.  414  pages.  $2.75. 
Seventy-five  Russian  poets,  represented  by 
nearly  six  hundred  poems,  are  included  in  this 
valuable  collection  of  Russian  lyric  poetry, 
which  begins  with  the  Romantic  poets  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century  and  ends  with  the 
Russian  poetic  renaissance  of  the  early  twen¬ 
tieth.  An  introduction  explains  the  basis  on 
which  the  anthology  was  compiled  (purely 
lyric  poetry,  selected  according  to  its  literary 
quality  without  reference  to  political,  philo¬ 
sophical,  or  religious  tendencies);  concise  bio¬ 
graphical  sketches  introduce  each  poet.  Minor 
disagreements  with  the  editor’s  choices  are  of 
small  significance  in  comparison  with  the  ser¬ 
vice  he  and  the  publishers  have  performed  in 
making  this  rich  collection  of  lyric  poetry 
readily  available  to  readers  of  Russian. 

William  B.  Edgerton 
Pennsylvania  State  College 

^  Vladimir  Markov,  ed.  Priglushonnye  go- 
losa.  New  York.  Chekhov.  1952. 414  pages. 
$3. 

Since  N.  Gumilyov’s  death,  contemporary 
Russian  poetry  has  not  had  great  poets.  The 
most  interesting  authors,  Anna  Akhmatova 
(of  Ukrainian  descent)  and  Boris  Pasternak 
(of  Jewish  descent),  were  forced  to  be  silent 


over  twenty-five  years,  because  their  works 
were  not  approved  by  the  Soviet  regime.  Other 
known  poets,  Osip  Mandelshtam  and  Nikolay 
Zabolotsky,  were  sent  to  concentration  camps. 
Vladimir  Mayakovsky,  Nikolay  Tikhonov  and 
many  others  have  served  the  Communist 
Party  in  the  style  of  “socialist  realism.’’  There¬ 
fore,  they  have  deteriorated  poetically. 

The  contents  of  Markov’s  anthology  include 
the  characteristic  poems  of  A.  Akhmatova,  M. 
Voloshin,  F.  Sologub,  O.  Mandelshtam,  N. 
Kluyev,  S.  Yesenin,  V.  Khlebnikov,  V.  Maya¬ 
kovsky,  B.  Pasternak,  E.  Bagritsky,  N.  Tik¬ 
honov,  I.  Selvinsky,  P.  Vasilyev,  N.  Zabolot¬ 
sky,  and  translations  of  West-European  lit¬ 
erature  by  M.  Lozinsky,  S.  Marshak  and  B. 
Pasternak. 

The  editor’s  foreword  is  of  high  quality. 
It  is  necessary  to  add  that  Bagritsky’s  best 
works  (Duma  pro  Opanasa  and  others)  were 
strongly  influenced  by  the  works  of  Taras 
Shevchenko,  the  Ukraine’s  greatest  poet. 

Yar  Slavutych 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  Tyrkova-Williams.  Na  putiakh  ^  svo~ 
bode.  New  York.  Chekhov.  1952.  431 
pages.  $3. 

The  author  comes  from  a  family  of  the  old 
Russian  landed  nobility.  Circumstances  com¬ 
pelled  her  to  earn  a  living  as  a  journalist, 
which  gave  her  close  contact  with  the  libera¬ 
tion  movement  leading  to  the  revolutions  of 
1905  and  1917.  In  her  story  of  this  movement 
Mme  Tyrkova  gives  a  thoughtful  as  well  as 
an  engaging  description  of  political  currents 
and  parties  and  striking  sketches  of  Russian 
political  leaders.  She  herself  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  liberal  Constitutional  Demo¬ 
cratic  (Kadet)  party.  Her  book  constitutes  a 
valuable  contribution  to  Russian  socio-political 
literature.  The  still  young  Chekhov  Publishing 
House  deserves  credit  for  another  excellent 
choice. 

Michael  B.  Petrovich 
University  of  Wisconsin 

^  Gaito  Gazdanov.  Nochnye  Dorogi.  New 
York.  Chekhov.  1952.  254  pages.  $2. 
Russian  6migr6  of  the  post-1918  era  and  au¬ 
thor  of  two  recently  published  novels  (avail¬ 
able  also  in  English  translation),  Gazdanov 
has  now  written  a  book  about  his  adventures 
as  a  night  taxi  driver  in  Paris.  Refugees,  alco¬ 
holics,  and  prostitutes  in  the  background  of  a 
world  city  by  night — characters  of  a  loosely 
knitted  series  of  sad  stories — remind  us  of 
chips  in  a  whirlpool.  Despite  his  esteem  for 
meditation,  Gazdanov  is  an  unassumingly 
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keen  observer.  Accordingly,  these  documents 
of  the  period  refer  to  no  “philosophy”  and  con¬ 
tain  no  “messages.”  While  readers  will  have 
only  compassion  for  his  “heroes,”  friends  of 
Russian  literature  will  enjoy  the  book  for  its 
autobiographical  value. 

Arthur  Baumanis 
Detroit,  Mich. 

M  luri  Elagin.  U\roshchenie  isf^usstv.  New 
York.  Chekhov.  1952. 434  pages.  $3. 

This  is  a  marvelously  paradoxical  book.  Its 
theme  is  a  most  depressing  one — the  method¬ 
ical  strangulation  of  artistic  expression  in 
Stalin’s  Soviet  Union.  Yet  the  author,  a  Soviet 
musician  who  himself  experienced  the  effects 
of  the  deadly  process  which  he  so  effectively 
describes,  has  managed  to  write  a  very  spright¬ 
ly  and  even  objective  account  which  abounds 
in  wryly  amusing  anecdotes. 

A  violinist  in  the  famed  Vakhtangov  The¬ 
ater,  Elagin  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
Soviet  stage  life.  Later,  as  a  graduate  of  the 
Moscow  Conservatory,  he  came  to  know  many 
of  the  USSR’s  leading  musicians.  Especially 
worthy  of  attention  is  his  conclusion  that  to 
command  an  artist  what  to  create,  while  op¬ 
pressive  in  itself,  is  still  not  as  galling  to  true 
self-expression  as  to  prescribe  the  forms  which 
the  artist  must  follow. 

Elagin’s  reminiscences  provide  a  rewarding 
historical  source  for  the  student  of  Soviet  cul¬ 
tural  life  in  the  Thirties.  Yet  his  book  de¬ 
serves  to  be  read  as  a  work  of  art  in  its  own 
right.  Readers  who  must  forego  the  pleasure 
of  reading  Elagin’s  lively  and  colorful  Rus¬ 
sian  can  find  solace  in  the  excellent  English 
version,  The  Taming  of  the  Arts  (E.  P.  Dut¬ 
ton  &  Co.). 

Michael  B.  Petrovich 
University  of  Wisconsin 

*  John  Karlz^n.  Bla  noveller.  Stockholm. 

LT:s.  1951.  258  pages.  12.50  kr. 

In  this  strong  and  moving  collection  of  short 
stories  John  Karlzcn  tells  how  ordinary  hu¬ 
man  beings  in  ordinary  situations  (ranging 
in  setting  from  a  Swedish  manse  to  metro¬ 
politan  centers  in  South  America)  attempt  to 
find  savor  and  originality  in  a  world  where 
life  is  constantly  being  fenced  in  by  small  men 
in  government  bureaus.  Karlzcn’s  style  is 
characterized  by  carefully  molded  language 
composed  with  almost  classic  clarity,  and  is 
flavored  with  an  occasional  note  of  cynicism 
used  with  restraint  and  good  taste.  Characteri¬ 
zation  is  sharp,  and  there  are  coundess  litde 
points  which  reveal  the  author  as  a  penetrat¬ 
ing  analyst  of  human  motivation.  The  Bla 


noveller  are  among  the  best  collections  of  short 
stories  published  in  Swedish  since  the  war. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentuct{y  Libraries 

^  Bertil  Schiitt.  Tio  dyrkar.  Stockholm.  Bon¬ 
nier.  1952.  134  pages.  10  kr. 

These  ten  novelettes  are  called  “picklocks”  by 
their  author,  for  they  are  meant  to  open  doors 
to  us.  They  have  one  thing  in  common:  a 
gigantic,  half-serious,  half-humorous  question 
mark  attached  to  what  we  take  most  for  grant¬ 
ed — the  solid  outer  world  of  our  workaday  sur¬ 
roundings.  Our  china,  our  furniture,  our 
vacuum  cleaner  are  endowed  with  a  life  of 
their  own,  while  we  are  strangely  dehuman¬ 
ized  in  return.  We  see  our  world  upside  down, 
topsy-turvy:  we  move  in  a  mechanical  uni¬ 
verse  that  is  largely  of  our  own  making,  hope¬ 
lessly  lost,  forlorn  litde  figures,  comical  and 
pathetic.  By  thus  blending  the  fantastic  into 
the  fabric  of  what  we  call  the  “real,”  Schiitt  is 
endeavoring  to  debunk  much  of  what  we  take 
for  granted.  It  is  our  “inner  landscape”  that 
he  seeks  to  render.  He  often  does  so  very  effec¬ 
tively,  for  he  has  a  wry  humor  that  saves  his 
fancies  from  becoming  macabre. 

Georgette  R.  Schuler 
State  College  of  W ashington 

^  Elsa  Grave.  Avsl(eds6vning.  Stockholm. 

Bonnier.  1951.  62  pages.  6.75  kr. 

Elsa  Grave’s  latest  collection  of  poems  is 
rather  obscure,  and  in  many  instances  her 
pieces  are  quite  incomprehensible.  Contrasted 
with  her  collection  entided  Bortfdr/(laring 
(1948),  the  present  volume  is  relatively  weak 
and  even  somewhat  bizarre  in  places.  There 
is  an  almost  psychopathic  uncertainty  in  some 
of  the  poems,  and  the  book  as  a  whole  is 
saved  only  by  the  poetess’  sensitive  perception 
of  beauty  and  her  skill  with  the  language. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

^  Klara  Johanson.  K.  /.  sjUv.  Stockholm. 

Wahlstrom  och  Widstrand.  1952. 

Klara  Johanson’s  untimely  death  in  1948 
robbed  modern  criticism  of  one  of  the  most 
sensitive  essayists  of  recent  years.  In  1951  there 
was  a  new  edition  of  her  collection  of  essays 
entided  Det  speglade  livet,  and  the  present 
volume  is  the  answer  to  a  continuing  demand 
for  her  work.  K.  /.  sjalv  contains  some  auto¬ 
biographical  sketches,  essays  on  Amiel  and 
Frederika  Bremer,  parodies  and  causeries  of 
a  half<entury  ago,  and  finally  a  group  of 
aphorisms  on  the  thoughts  of  a  reviewer. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 
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*  P.  Fylypovych.  U\rains\aya  Sti}{hiya  v 
Tvorchosti  Gogolya.  Winnipeg.  Institute 
of  Slavistics  of  the  Ukrainian  Free  Acade¬ 
my  of  Sciences.  1952.  31  pages.  $0.50. 

This  pamphlet  is  one  of  the  recurrent  attempts 
of  the  Ukrainians  to  claim  Gogol  as  their  own 
by  culling  from  his  works  and  private  letters 
any  reference  whatsoever  to  his  birthplace. 
Early  in  his  literary  career  Gogol  almost  did 
become  a  writer  of  Ukrainian  folklore  tales 
and  romances,  but  his  thirst  for  fame  turned 
him  from  his  native  dialect  as  a  medium  of 
expression  to  Russian.  Gogol  himself  never 
overcame  his  nostalgia  for  the  Ukraine  and 
on  one  occasion  wrote:  “I  know  not  whether 
my  soul  is  Ukrainian  or  Russian.”  His  place 
in  Russian  literature,  however,  is  secure. 

Noah  /.  Jacobs 
Jerusalem 

*  Mykhaylo  Orest.  Hist  i  Hospoda.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  1952.  67  pages. 

This  is  the  fourth  tx^k  of  an  outstanding 
Ukrainian  poet  who  lives  in  exile  in  West 
Germany.  Classical  expert  in  handling  Ukrain¬ 
ian  poetical  language,  deep  idealist,  Orest  be¬ 
lieves  in  a  victory  of  good  over  evil.  The 
Knight  of  the  Holy  Grail  is  the  author’s  high¬ 
est  ideal.  Hospoda  (the  Ukraine)  is  far  away, 
but  the  time  is  approaching  when  the  poet 
will  return  to  his  native  land.  After  his  hor¬ 
rible  experiences  under  the  Soviet  regime,  in¬ 
cluding  imprisonments  and  concentration 
camps  after  he  was  fifty,  his  many  admirers 
edited  this  book  at  their  own  expense. 

Yar  Slavutych 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

**  Alistair  Campbell,  ed.  Thet  Preside  Riim; 
Tractatus  Alvini.  Den  Haag.  Nijhoff. 
1952.  viii-|-234  pages.  18.50  fl. 

This  scholarly  edition  of  Thet  Fres1{e  Riim 
and  of  the  Tractatus  Alvini  will  be  of  inter¬ 
est  not  only  to  the  philologist,  but  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  literature  and  the  historian.  Campbell 
considers  the  Riim  a  successful  attempt  to  weld 
together  the  three  accounts  of  the  admission 
of  the  Frisians  into  the  Western  Empire.  The 
late  Middle  Dutch  Tractatus,  which  he  dates 
between  1509  and  1515,  was  either  derived 
from  the  Riim,  or  else  they  have  a  common 
Frisian  original.  The  author  suggests  that  the 
Riim  elaborates  the  story  of  the  Frisian  liber¬ 
ation  as  told  in  the  RudolJsboel{.  The  English 
introduction  and  notes  and  the  glossary  to  the 
Riim  form  valuable  adjuncts  to  the  texts  them¬ 
selves.  Seymour  L.  Flaxman 

New  Yorl(  University 


Olga  Frobe-Kapteyn,  cd.  Eranos-Jahrbuch 

1951.  XX:  Mensch  und  Zeit.  Zurich. 

Rhein.  1952.  463  pages,  ill.  +  ^  plates. 
For  twenty  years  the  Eranos  group  has  met 
in  Switzerland,  and  the  papers  read  and  dis¬ 
cussed  have  appeared  in  twenty  handsome 
and  substantial  volumes.  The  aim  of  that  free 
and  informal  body  is  to  explore  the  unity  of 
our  culture,  from  mysticism  to  the  natural 
sciences.  The  group  shows  an  open-mindedness 
almost  amounting  to  partiality  in  favor  of  the 
more  recondite  and  adventurous  paths.  It  has 
almost  a  tinge  of  gnosticism,  and  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  volume,  devoted  to  the  problem  of  “Man 
and  Time,”  we  find  studies  on  “The  Gnostics 
and  Time,”  “Time  and  History  in  Ancient 
Christianity,”  etc. 

Seven  of  the  papers  are  in  German,  two  in 
English,  four  in  French.  I  am  of  course  preju¬ 
diced,  but  it  is  a  relief  to  pass  from  heavy, 
abstruse  German  to  the  urbane  lucidity  of  the 
Gaul,  as  in  the  following  passage:  “L’cternelle- 
ment-etre  en  6tant  eternellement,  actue  pre- 
cisement  son  propre  devenu-ctre,  son  etre 
ayant-cternellement-ete,  e’est-a-dire  eternelle¬ 
ment  fait-etre  par  son  propre  acte  d’etre.”  Ah! 
qu’en  termes  galants  ces  choses-la  sont  mises! 
Jean-Paul  Sartre  would  have  taken  three  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  words  to  express  the  same  ele¬ 
mentary  truths.  But  I  still  prefer  Leconte  de 
Lisle’s  version: 


Albert  Guirard,  Sr. 

Brandeis  University 

**  Alexander  Johannesson.  Isldndisches  ety- 
mologisches  Worterbuch.  /.  Bern.  Francke. 
1951.  160  pages.  22.80  Sw.  fr. 

This  is  the  first  part  of  a  work  which,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  extensiveness,  generally  high  level 
of  mature  scholarship,  and  several  new  and 
practical  innovations,  has  been  righdy  hailed 
as  a  major  achievement  in  the  realm  of  Old 
Icelandic  and  Germanic  philology.  Professor 
Johannesson  (at  present  Rector  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iceland)  has  to  his  credit  several  other 
important  works  in  the  field.  This  first  in¬ 
stalment  of  his  “Icelandic  Etymological  Dic¬ 
tionary,”  which  is  excellently  printed,  is  to  be 
followed  by  eight  more  installments.  A  work 
of  fundamental  importance  to  all  serious  stu¬ 
dents  of  Germanic  philology. 

Richard  Becl{ 
University  oj  North  Dal^pta 


Le  secret  de  la  vie  est  dans  les  tombes  closes. 
Ce  qui  n’est  plus  n’est  tel  que  pour  avoir  ct^. 
Et  le  neant  final  des  ctres  et  des  choses 
Est  I'unique  raison  de  leur  rulite. 


Periodicals  at  Large 


French 

Let  Annales  Conjerencia.  LIX:24,  25. — Jacques  dc 
Lacretelle  on  his  Silbermann;  Rene  Lalou  on  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  Raymond  Radiguet’s  Oeuvres  completes. — 
Maurice  Genevois  on  his  Raboliot. 

le  bayou.  XVI :52. — La  litterature  actuelle  est-elle 
deprimante?  Fanny  Ventadour. 

Bulletin  des  Etudes  Portugaises.  Tome  quinzi^me: 
1 95 1 . — A  propos  de  Fernando  Pessoa,  Pierre  Hourcade. 

Le  Bulletin  des  Lettret.  XIV:141. — Souvenirs  tur 
Paul  Bourget,  Henri  Massis. 

Cahiers  du  Sud.  XXXIX :3 13,  314. — Special  section, 
Regards  sur  Leonard  de  Vinci;  Points  de  vue  tur 
Homh'e  (11),  Pierre  Guillon;  La  gloire  de  Guillaume 
Apollinaire,  Jean  Tortel. — Special  section,  Mythes  indo- 
europeens;  hitherto  unpublished  letters  by  Joe  Bous- 
quet;  La  condition  poetique,  Claude  Vigee;  Guillon 
concl.;  Tendances  actuellet  de  la  poesie  franfoise  de 
Belgique.  Edmond  Vandercammen. 

Critique.  Nos.  63-64,  65,  66. — Le  monde  de  Jorge 
Luis  Borges,  Paul  Benichou;  Uessentialisme  d'Angelus 
Silesius,  Jean  Orcibal. — Jean-Paul  Sartre  et  I’impossible 
revolte  de  Jean  Genet,  CJeorges  Bataille;  Herman  Mel¬ 
ville  d'aprh  son  journal  de  bord,  Henri  Thomas. — Le 
the&tre  philosophique  de  TewfHt_  el  Hakim,  Georges 
Albert  Astre;  Bataille  cont. 

Documents.  1952:9,  10-11. — Vesprit  de  1813  en 
Allemagne  orientale,  L.  L6ontin. — Ecoles  et  reformes, 
Heinrich  Bauer;  La  Immature  policihe  allemande, 
Igor  B.  Maslowski. 

Esprit.  XX:195,  196,  197. — Let  femmes  de  don  Juan, 
Micheline  Sauvage;  Fondements  spirituels  de  la  Re¬ 
sistance,  Alban-Vistel. — Special  section,  La  gauche 
ammcaine;  Bertrand  d’Astorg  on  Guillaume  Apolli¬ 
naire. — Special  section,  Misbre  de  la  psychiatrie. 

Etre  Ubre.  XVI:84-85-86,  87-88-89.— Peweer  de 
Nietzsche  et  de  Saint-Exup^y;  L’in- formation  du 
"moi,"  J.  Kalmar. — Kalmar  cont.;  De  I’amour  humain 
h  I’amour  divin,  R.  Linssen. 

Etudes.  LXXXVrlO,  11,  12.— De  "Jean  SanteuiV  h 
Marcel  Proust,  Louis  Barjon. — La  querelle  Sartre- 
Camus,  Andr6  Blanchet. — Pierre  de  Boisdeffre  on  Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo. 

Let  Etudes  Americaines.  Vll:33,  34,  35. — L’AlgSrie, 
base  africaine  de  I’economie  occidentale. — L’Uruguay. 
— L’Afrique  Equatoriale  Franfaise. 

Federation.  IX:92-93,  94. — L’homme  devant  la  sci¬ 
ence,  Maxime  Leroy. — Paul  Serant  on  I’angoisse  con- 
temporaine. 

France-Asie.  VIII  :75,  76,  77. — Victor  Hugo  et  I’dme 
vietnamienne .  Doan  Quan  Tan. — M.-F.  Desbru^res  on 
Jean  de  Boschcre;  Vers  la  fondation  d'une  Academie 
Vietnamienne,  Kim  Chi. — Presence  de  Valery,  Georges 
Toussaint;  Jean  Grenier,  Jacques  Dournes,  H.  Marcel 
Giuglaris  on  probUmes  d’art. 


La  Gazette  des  Lettret.  VIII :24,  25,  26. — Bernard  de 
Fallois  on  Paul  Bourget. — Andre  Beucler  on  Leon-Paul 
Fargue;  La  re  for  me  de  I’orthographe:  encore?  Armand 
Pierhal. — Jean-Claude  Brisville  on  Raymond  Mau- 
frais;  Poesie  et  prose  au  cinema,  Georges  Piroue;  Gilbert 
Sigaux  in  memoriam  Alain. 

L’Hellenisme  Contemporain.  VI:4-5. — Le  voyage 
dans  la  litterature  neohellenique,  A.  Sahinis;  L’herme- 
tisme  de  Part  contemporain,  £.  Papanoutsos. 

Hommes  et  Mondet.  VIII :75,  76,  77. — Maurice 
Boucher  on  German  letters;  Francis  de  Miomandre  on 
new  Spanish  books. — La  querelle  Sartre-Camus,  Gon- 
zague  True;  Centenatre  de  Paul  Bourget,  E.  Beau  de 
Lomcnie. — Maurice  Martin  du  Gard’s  report  on  his 
first  visit  with  Barr«  (1922);  Paul  Valery,  poite  voy- 
ageur,  Dominique  Braga;  Andre  Parinaud  interviews 
Francois  Mauriac. 

id.  11:9. — Andre  Miguel  on  Gabriel  Dupland;  Andre 
Marissel  on  Jean  Rousselot;  Le  temoin  engage,  Pierre 
Montreuil. 

Le  Journal  des  Pobtes.  XX11:6,  8,  9. — Introducing  the 
Premiere  Biennale  Internationale  de  Poesie  at  Knokke; 
Marcel  Lecomte’s  report  on  the  D^de  de  Ccrisy;  sym¬ 
posium  Le  pobte  doit-il  etre  de  son  temps?  cont. — 
Reports  on  the  Knokke  meeting;  Plisnier  pobte,  Roger 
Bodart;  symposium  cont. — Special  issue  devoted  to  con¬ 
temporary  Portuguese  poetry. 

Les  Languet  Modernes.  XLVI:5,  6. — Let  languet 
vivantes  et  I'enseignement  moderne,  Marg.-L.  Rocher; 
Par  Lagerkvist,  Frederic  Durant. — L’influence  de  la 
litterature  europeenne  au  Japon,  Leo  Magnino. 

Larousse  Mensuel.  Nos.  457,  458,  459. — Litterature 
hongroise  contemporaine,  Theodore  Beregi:  Quartier 
latin,  de  jadis  h  aujourd'hui,  Pierre  Labracherie;  Re- 
alisme  socialiste  en  litterature  et  en  art,  Francois  Honti. 
— Academie  royale  de  Belgique  et  Academie  de  langue 
et  de  litterature  fran^aises,  Leon  Boequet;  Le  livre  de 
lecture  scolaire  et  son  evolution,  Aimc  Dupuy;  Gaston 
Picard  in  memoriam  Charles  Plisnier. — La  Ubre  Acade¬ 
mie  de  Belgique,  Leon  Boequet;  Maurice  Vaussard  in 
memoriam  Count  Carlo  Sforza. 

Les  Lettret  Romanes.  VI :4. — Paul  Bourget  et  le 
problbme  du  style,  R.  Pouillart;  Notes  baudelairiennes , 
A.  Kies;  P.  Groult  on  Cervantes. 

Liberte  de  I'Esprit.  Nos.  34,  35,  36. — Balzac,  penseur 
politique,  Gacton  Picon;  Stanislas  Fumet  in  memoriam 
Saint-Pol  Roux;  Jacques  Robichon  on  the  50th  anni¬ 
versary  of  Zola’s  death. — Jiinger  ou  I'homme  de  guerre, 
Jacques  Robichon. — Production  et  creation,  Andre  Mal- 
raux;  Les  ressources  du  poite,  Roger  Caillois. 

Uvres  de  France.  III:7,  8. — Issue  devoted  to  Jean 
de  la  Varende. — Issue  devoted  to  Romain  Rolland. 

Marches  de  France.  VII:13. — Notre  enquete  tur  la 
poesie,  J.  Franco. 

Mercure  de  France.  Nos.  1070,  1071,  1072. — Por¬ 
trait  d’ Alain  par  lui-meme,  Colette  Audry;  Visage  de 
Van  Gogh,  Raymond  Jean;  Agnis  de  Krusenstjerna  et 
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David  Sprengel,  Lucicn  Maury;  Statistique  et  litter ature, 
J.-F.  Angelloz;  Jean-Paul  Sartre  et  Jean  Genet,  Maurice 
Nadeau. — Marguerite  Yourcenar’s  notes  on  her  Mi- 
moires  d'Hadrien;  Le  romantisme  et  Vexistence  con- 
temporaine,  Armand  Hoog;  Nerval  dans  la  nuit  du 
tombeau,  Jean  Richer. — ^Excerpts  from  Romain  Rol- 
land’s  diary. 

La  Nouvelle  Critique.  IV:39,  40,  V;41. — J.-P.  Sartre, 
les  communistes  et  la  paix,  Jean  Kanapa;  Notes  sur  la 
critique  d'art  (Malraux,  Zola,  Aragon),  Boris  Taslitzky; 
Y  a-t-il  une  culture  progressive  suisse?  Antoine  Vallier, 
Guillaume  Jussy. — Cezanne  et  les  faussaires,  Pierre 
Joly. — Franfois  Mauriac  I’enchane,  Pierre  Hervc. 

La  Nouvelle  Revue  Canadienne.  11:3. — La  peinture 
anglmse  d'aujourd'hui,  Loraine  Conran;  Uanimation 
du  poime,  R.-S.  Catta. 

La  Pensee  Catholique.  No.  23. — R.  Dulac  on  the 
duties  of  a  Catholic  journalist. 

Le  Point.  XLII. — Picasso  issue,  with  contributions  by 
Maurice  Raynal,  et  al. 

Preuves.  11:20,  21. — Ketman  ou  les  hypocrites, 
Czeslaw  Milosz;  "Finalement  .  .  .  /'  Claude-Edmonde 
Magny;  La  rupture  Camus-Sartre,  Jacques  Carat;  Le 
proletariat  vu  par  Zola  dans  "L'assommoir,"  Maxime 
Leroy. — Rilhe,  Gide  et  Valery  {Lettres  inedites),  Renfe 
Lang;  Henry  Poulaille  on  Zola;  Zola  en  anglais,  Angus 
Wilson;  L’U.N£.S.C.O.  et  la  situation  de  Vartiste,  Ste¬ 
phen  Spender;  Ren^  Lalou  on  Benjamin  Constant;  La 
pensee  sociale  d’ Andre  Gide,  Maxime  Leroy. 

Psyche.  VII:70-71,  72. — Civilisation  sans  contact, 
Maryse  Choisy;  Orient  et  Occident,  Claude  Lcvi-Strauss. 
— Numcro  sp^ial  sur  le  lire. 

Quo  Vadis.  V:50-51-52. — Revolteet  revoltis,  Gabriel 
Brunet;  Sartre  le  Hutin  contre  Camus  le  Mutin  ou  les 
Bourgeois  sans-culotte,  A.  M.;  seven  previously  un¬ 
published  letters  by  Emile  Zola  to  Alphonse  Daudet; 
Honneur  au  barbu  ou  le  triomphe  de  Victor  Hugo, 
Maurice  Dubourg;  Gra  Vallis  on  Leon  Bloy. 

Relations.  Nos.  142,  143,  144. — "Pax  Romana"  chez 
nous,  Pierre  Angers. — L'anticlericalisme  au  Canada 
franfois,  Richard  Ar«. — Quel  sort  attend  les  Canadiens 
Jranfois?  Lionel  Groulx. 

Rencontre.  111:15. — Michel  Dentan  on  younger  Ger¬ 
man  writers. 

Revue  d’Esthetique.  V:3. — Le  sujet  de  V oeuvre  de 
Marcel  Proust,  Henri  Bonnet;  "L'apris-midi  d'un 
faune”  et  les  relations  entre  les  arts,  Th.  Munro. 

Revue  de  la  Mediterranee.  XII  :5. — La  morale  sociale 
de  Saint-Exupery,  J.  Dupuy;  Claude  Delaunay  on  Jean 
Giono’s  Le  hussard  sur  le  toit. 

La  Revue  du  Caire.  XV:152,  153,  154. — Un  grand 
amour  detruit:  Adele  et  Victor  Hugo,  Bernard  Guyon. 
— Andre  Beucler  on  Zola;  Les  poites  de  I'ecole  de 
Rochefort,  Jean  Claude  Ibert. — Victor  Hugo  et  I’Egypte, 
Raouf  Kamel;  Quelques  ouvrages  sur  Avicenne,  G.  C. 
Anawad. 

La  Revue  Libre.  1:2. — L’avenir  de  la  litterature, 
Robert  Kanters;  La  mythologie  des  anciens  Mexicains, 
H.  J.  Maxwell. 

La  Revue  Nouvelle.  VIII:9,  10,  11. — L’amour,  le 
peche  et  la  mort  chez  Sign'd  Undset,  Augustin  Lronard, 
O.  P. — Le  roman  sovietique  ou  le  triomphe  de  l’imm6- 
diat,  Vera  Fosty;  V.-P.  Bol  on  the  first  international 


meeting  of  poets  at  Knokke. — V.-P.  Bol  on  Paul  Val6ry 
and  on  Anne  Fontaine. 

Revue  Palladienne.  III:1. — "Poesie  pas  morte,"  Jean 
Venettis;  Surrealisme,  Andr^  Barre;  Guy  Lavaud  on 
Camus  and  Sartre. 

Revue  de  la  Pensee  Franfoise.  XI:  10,  11,  12. — Andre 
Guillerville  on  Charles  Plisnier;  Radiguet  contre 
Rimbaud,  Luc  Estang;  Week.-end  chez  les  romanciers, 
Jean  Cayrol. — L’Academicien  et  les  academies,  Georges 
Duhamel;  Maurice  Carite  on  Georges  Duhamel;  Pierre 
MacOrlan,  Luc  Estang;  Des  ecrivains  qui  sont  de  ce 
monde,  Jean  Cayrol. — Examen  de  conscience  d’un 
Franfois,  J.  Lacour-Gayet;  Joseph  Pichard  on  Maurice 
Rocher;  Arles,  Noel  1888,  Henri  Perruchot;  La  reprise 
de  Siegfried,  T.  Maulnier;  Jean  Cayrol  on  Louis  Guil- 
loux’s  Absent  de  Paris;  Milhaud  vous  parle,  Bernard 
Gavoty. 

Revue  Philosophique  de  la  France  et  de  I’Etranger. 
LXXVII:10-12.— la  position  scientifique  de  I’ethno- 
logie,  A.  Leroi-Gourhan;  L’enquete  orale  en  ethnologie, 

A.  Griaule. 

La  Revue  Thedtrale.  VII  :21. — Reforme  de  la  Come-  ‘ 
die  Franfoise?  Georges  Huisman;  Festival  polonais  du 
Theatre  Contemporain,  Jerzy  Panski. 

Syntheses.  VII  :77,  78. — Rene  Char  ou  "Au  terme 
du  laconisme,”  Michel  Sanouillet;  Strawinshy  et  "The 
Race’s  Progress,"  Robert  Wangcrmee. — Introduction  h 
Vhumanisme  contemporain.  Florin  Mironesco;  Le  sens 
metaphysique  de  I’oeuvre  de  Merejhpvsky,  Jean  Sau- 
vage;  Gide  et  Alain,  J.  Duchesne-Guillemin;  De  Des¬ 
cartes  h  Sartre,  P.  Caes;  Boris  Litvinoff  on  Ignazio 
Silone;  Nelly  Cormeau  in  memoriam  Charles  Plisnier; 
La  litterature  beige  h  vol  d'oiseau,  Maurice  Gauchez; 
Norvegia  rediviva,  Pierre  Halleux. 

La  Table  Ronde.  Nos.  58,  59,  60. — Notes  en  marge 
des  journaux  intimes  de  Benjamin  Constant,  Francois 
Mauriac;  Claude  Elsen  on  Sartre’s  Scant  Genet,  comS- 
dien  et  martyr;  Andr6  Brissaud  on  Dricu  La  Rochelle. — 
Excerpts  from  Paul  Leautaud's  journal litteraire  (1926) 
Thierry  Maulnier’s  comment  on  the  Sartre-Camus  quar¬ 
rel;  Jean  Wahl’s  report  on  the  1952  Rencontres  Inter¬ 
nationales  de  Geneve;  Gilbert  Sigaux  on  Zola;  Jean- 
Bernard  Raimond  on  the  young  Romain  Rolland. — 
Hemingway,  les  heros  et  les  dieux,  Michel  Mohrt; 
Marcel  Schneider  on  Ernst  Jiinger’s  Heliopolis;  Ray¬ 
mond  Schwab  in  memoriam  Joseph  Baruzi. 

Les  Temps  Modernes.  VI1I:81,  82,  83. — Mort  et 
transfiguration  d'Henry  Miller,  Maurice  Nadeau. — 
Lettre  au  directeur  des  "Temps  Modernes,”  Albert 
Camus;  Reponse  h  Albert  Camus,  Jean-Paul  Sartre; 
Francis  Jeanson’s  answer  to  Camus. — Rainer  Maria 
Rilhe,  Antonina  Vallentin;  Un  homme  h  tuer:  Jorge 
Luis  Borges,  cosmopolite,  fetiemble. 

Vie  Art  Cite.  1952:5. — Rene  Dasen  on  the  Locarno 
Film  Festival. 

Vie  et  Langage.  1952:6,  7,  8. — Short  articles  devoted 
to  Lyons,  its  culture,  its  speech. — L’etymologie  popu- 
laire,  Henri  Priberac. — L’"enigme"  basque,  Ren^  La- 
fon;  Les  etr angers  et  la  langue  franfoise,  Le  Chevallier. 

La  Vie  Intellectuelle.  Octobre,  Novembre,  Dccembre 
1952. — Robert  Vrinat  on  the  26th  Biennale  de  Venise; 
A.-J.  Maydieu’s  report  on  the  1952  Rencontres  de 
Geneve. — Existentidisme  et  imposture,  Maxime  Chas- 
taing. — Gerard  de  Nerval  et  Mortefontaine,  Jean  Stein- 
mann;  Franfois  Mauriac,  prix  Nobel,  Georges  Hourdin. 
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La  Vie  Spirituelle.  377,  378,  379. — Special  section, 
Bienheureuse  solitude,  on  IMmitisme. — Special  sec¬ 
tion,  Le  mysthe  de  la  Toussaint. — Special  section,  Le 
mysthre  de  Noel, 

German 

Action.  11:19,  20. — Henry  Hellmann  on  the  fluctua¬ 
tion  of  the  Communist  literary  “general  line”;  George 
Saiko  on  “magic  realism”  in  literature. — Ostberliner 
Theater,  Kurt  Bernstein. 

Aufbau.  VIII:  10,  11. — Thomas  Manns  diale\tisches 
Goethe-Bild,  Heinz  Liidcke. — Sprachwissenschaft  und 
iJteratur,  Egon  Rentzsch;  Gunter  Caspar  on  early 
Soviet  literature;  Paul  Wandel,  Willi  Bredel  on  Arnold 
Zweig;  Zum  dramatischen  Werl{^  Gerhart  Hauptmanns, 
Hans  Mayer. 

Aujkldrung.  11:3. — Vorbemerkungen  zu  einer  The- 
orie  des  Geschichtsbetrachtung,  Leo  Kofler;  Schweizer 
Erfahrungen  oder  das  Unbehagen  in  der  Sattheit, 
Jakob  Moncta. 

Die  Barite.  1952:3,  4. — Ch.  M.  on  Heimito  von 
Dodcrer. — Portrait  of  Friedrich  Sieburg. 

Begegnung.  VII:10,  11,  12. — Krings  on  Romano 
Guardini;  Joris  Eeckhout’s  reminiscences  of  Karel  van 
de  Woestijne. — Helene  Kuhlmann  on  L^on  Bloy;  Otto 
Forst  de  Battaglia  on  Johann  Nestroy;  Wilhelm  Schu- 
werack  on  H.  Hesse’s  Das  Glasperlenspiel. — Wladimir 
Szylkarski  on  Alois  Wenzl;  Otto  Forst  de  Battaglia  on 
Polish  literature. 

Bodensee-Zeitschrift.  11:1. — Ernst  Kreidolf  issue. 

Biicherei  und  Bildung.  IV:9,  10-11. — Dichtung  und 
Humanitdt,  Hermann  Kunisch;  Vher  Wertung  und 
Wirl^ung  der  Unterhaltungsliteratur,  Hans  Harald 
Breddin. — Zum  englischen  Roman  der  Gegenwart, 
Heinz  Schiirer. 

Die  Biicher-Kommentare.  Drittes  Quartal  1952. — 
Quarterly  in  newspaper  format  featuring  book  reviews 
for  the  general  public. 

Biicherschiff.  11:8-9,  10,  11,  12. — Eds.  on  Romano 
Guardini;  Friedrich  Rasche  on  Karl  Krolow;  eds.  on 
Carl  Zuckmayer. — F.  G.  in  memoriam  George  San¬ 
tayana. — Helmut  Leonhardt  on  Gerhart  Hauptmann; 
W.  Bu.  on  Francois  Mauriac. — Reviews  of  new  books. 

Das  Deutsche  Buch.  1952:4,  5. — “Neuerscheinungen 
der  deutschen  Verlage.” 

Deutsche  Literaturzeitung.  LXXIII:!,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
7-8,  9,  10. — Reviews  of  scholarly  books  in  all  fields  of 
the  humanities  and  the  natural  sciences. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.  LXXVIILIO,  11.  —  Karl 
Schwedhelm  on  the  poems  of  George  Forestier. — Fin 
de  sibcle,  Paul  Weiglin;  Joachim  Giinthcr  on  Joachim 
Maass. 

Dokumente.  V1II:5. — Das  Christentum  und  die 
Religionen,  Jean  Dani^Iou. 

Frankfurter  Hefte.  VII:  10,  11,  12. — Zum  Thema 
Jazz,  Joachim  Ernst  Berendt;  Claudia  Frank  on  Ger¬ 
trud  von  Le  Fort. — Ernst  von  Schenk,  Karl  Thieme  on 
Karl  Barth. — Verruchte  moderne  Welt?  Rudolf  Kra- 
mer-Badoni. 

Freude  an  Bucher n.  III:9,  10,  11. — Das  Gedicht  in 
Prosa,  Werner  Riemerschmid;  Friedrich  Langer  on 


Christopher  Fry;  Hanns  Arens  interviews  Karl  Hein¬ 
rich  Waggerl;  “Magischer  Realismus,"  H.  Kindermann. 
— Karl  Maria  Grimme  on  Sartre’s  Der  Teufel  und  der 
Hebe  Gott;  Adolf  von  Hatzfeld’s  self-portrait;  Heinz 
Kindermann  interviews  August  Closs  on  contemporary 
German  literature  in  England;  “Magischer  Realismus" 
cont.;  Hermann  Schreiber  on  Milo  Dor’s  Tote  auf  Ur- 
laub. — Special  section  on  Gerhart  Hauptmann:  Frank 
Thiess  on  H.’s  unfinished  Winckelmann  novel,  Robert 
Miihlher  on  H.’s  image  of  man,  Paul  Fechter  on  H.’s 
humor,  H.  Kindermann  on  H.  and  the  century  of  the 
"Einsamen  Menschen,"  E.  Susini  on  H.’s  “Iphigenia,” 
Oskar  Maurus  Fontana  on  H.’s  picture  in  his  novels, 
et  al.;  Otto  Haindl  in  memoriam  George  Santayana; 
Hans  Vogelsang  on  Max  Mell;  Grimme  cont. 

Geist  und  Tat.  VII:  10,  11. — Der  diale^tische  Ma- 
terialismus  unter  der  Lupe,  Heinz  Weniger. — Zur 
Sprachenfrage  in  Indien,  Walter  Maas. 

Der  Grosse  Entschluss.  VIII:1,  2,  3. — Johann  A. 
Boeck  on  the  sculptor  Toni  Schneider -Manzell. — Alois 
Schrott,  S.  J.,  on  Ren^  Fulop-Miller’s  stories  of  five 
saints.  Die  die  Welt  bewegten. — Hugo  Rahner,  S.  J.,  on 
the  400th  anniversary  of  Saint  Francis  Xavier. 

Heute  und  Morgen.  1952:  9,  10,  11. — Der  Dichter 
NUt^ola  Yonltpw  Wapzaroff,  Stephan  Hermlin;  Joachim 
Kupsch  on  the  fairy  tale;  Erich  Fabian  in  memoriam 
Clara  Viebig. — Umgang  mit  Knigge,  Walther  Victor; 
Heinz  Goldberg  on  Gogol. — Arnold  Zweig  und  sein 
Grischa-Zyklus,  Erich  Siclaff;  L.  L.  on  Nordahl 
Grieg;  Begegnungen  mit  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  Hans 
Frentz. 

Historische  Zeitschrift.  CLXXIV:!,  2. — Der  Natio- 
nalismus  als  Forschungsaufgabe,  Reinhard  Wittram; 
Neue  Funde  und  Forschungen  zur  Geschichte  der 
Katharer,  Arno  Borst. — Friedrich  Meinec^e — Leben 
und  Personlichlteit,  Walter  Goetz;  Aufgaben  des 
Geschichtsschreibers,  Eduard  Spranger;  Arnold  Toyn¬ 
bees  Philosophie  der  Geschichte,  Gerhard  Masur;  Der 
deutsche  Idealismus  in  sozialgeschichtlicher  Beleuch- 
tung,  Hajo  Holborn;  Gedanl^en  uber  die  deutsche 
Sendung  1900-1918,  Ludwig  Dehio. 

Hochland.  XLV:1,  2. — Helmuth  de  Haas  on  A.  de 
Saint-Exupery;  Der  Sinn  des  Den^ens,  Hans-Georg 
Beck;  Zur  naturwissenschaftlich-philosophischen  Dis- 
h^ussion  von  heute,  Anton  Neuhauslcr;  Sven  Stoipe  on 
Simone  Weil. — Die  Begriindung  des  Gottesglaubens  bei 
Newman,  Otto  Karrcr;  Ein  Dichter  des  erlosenden 
Leidens:  Nil^olaj  Lessl(ow,  Fred  Ottow. 

Kontakte.  November  1952. — Zur  Situation  der 
deutschen  Uteratur  1952,  Hermann  Kesten. 

Lesergilde.  September -Oktober  1952.  —  Armand 
Jacob  on  Emile  Zola;  Didier  Daurant  on  Saint-Exu- 
p<fry. 

Mer\ur.  VI:  10,  11. — Der  Faust  des  Bernanos,  Donat 
O’Donnell. — Blick^  auf  Nestroy,  Willy  Haas. 

Der  Monat:  IV:48,  V:49,  50,  51. — Panislamismus, 
F.  R.  Allemann;  Karl  Lowith  on  Jacob  Burckhardt; 
Egon  Vietta  on  Herman  Melville. — Hilde  Spiel’s  report 
on  the  1952  Salzburg  festival;  Die  DEFA  (East  German 
movie  company),  Walter  Busse. — Special  section, 
Europa  und  America.  Ein  transatlantisches  Gesprach, 
with  contributions  by  well-known  European  and  Amer¬ 
ican  authors;  Theaterstadt  Berlin,  Hans  Weigel;  Her¬ 
mann  Kesten  in  memoriam  Stefan  Zweig. — Walther 
Hofer  on  Friedrich  Meinecke;  Al(ademische  Verant- 
wortung,  Otto  Hacker;  Rudolf  Hagelstange’s  report  on 
the  international  meeting  of  poets  in  Knokke. 
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Die  Neue  Furche.  Vl:10,  11. — Uber  Wakrheit  und 
Luge  in  der  gegenwartigen  Dichtung,  Willy  Kramp. — 
Theologie  des  Dramas,  Reinhold  Schneider;  Der 
religiose  Film,  Christel  Ringel;  Erwin  Metzke  on 
Johann  Georg  Hamann. 

Die  Neue  Rundschau.  LXII1:3. — Albrecht  Goes  on 
Hermann  Hesse;  Rede  auj  Goethe,  Kurt  Singer. 

Perspektiven.  No.  1. — Der  missliebige  Pragmatismus , 
Joachim  G.  Leithauser;  Goethe  und  die  Weltliteratur, 
Thornton  Wilder;  Das  Abenteuer  Amerikas  mit  dem 
Praktischen,  Jacques  Barzun;  Aaron  Coplands  Musik., 
Arthur  Berger. 

Die  Pforte.  lV:39-40. — Spanische  Leser  und  ihre 
Dichter,  Arturo  Barea;  Studium  Generale,  Hans  Offe. 

Rheinisches  Museum  ftir  Philologie.  XCV:3. — Buch, 
Schrift  und  lateinische  Sprachkenntnis  bei  den  Ger- 
manen  vor  der  christlichen  Mission,  Hellmut  Rosen- 
feld;  Terenz  als  Menander  Latinus,  Wolfgang  Schmid; 
Properz  /  21,  Rudolf  Helm. 

Schweizer  Monatshefte.  XXXI1:7,  8. — Erwin  v.  Mit- 
tag  on  the  Salzburg  world  premiere  of  Richard  Strauss’s 
opera  Die  Liebe  der  Danae;  Bemiihungen  um  Gotthelf, 
Karl  Fehr. — Walther  Hofer  on  Friedrich  Meinecke. 

das  silberboot.  No.  28. — Siegfried  Lang  on  Rene 
Guenon;  Rudolf  Bayr  on  Ernst  ^honwiese’s  new  book 
of  verse  Das  unverlorene  Parodies;  Rudolf  Alexander 
Schroder’s  reminiscences  of  Rudolf  Borchardt. 

Sinn  und  Form.  IV:5. — Theorie  und  Praxis  eines  En¬ 
sembles,  Wieland  Herzfelde;  Der  Dichter  Balzac  und 
der  Dichter  Lucien  de  Rubempre,  Hans  Mayer. 

Theolopsche  Uteraturzeitung.  LXXV11:8,  9,  10. — 
Irrwege  in  der  neueren  Paulusforschung,  Albrecht 
Oepke. — Reuchlin  und  das  Judentum,  Wilhelm  Mau¬ 
rer. — Johann  Georg  Hamann  und  die  Fiirstin  Gallitzin, 
Fritz  Blanke;  Das  Problem  der  natiirlichen  Theologie 
bei  Karl  Barth,  R.  Prenter. 

Theologische  Zeitschrift.  VIII  ;5,  6. — Existenzphi- 
losophie  und  christlicher  Glaube,  Felix  Fliickiger. — 
Johanneische  Literaturl{ritil(,  Siegfried  Mendner. 

Universitas.  VII:10,  11,  12. — Special  issue  devoted 
to  Italy:  Entstehung  und  Erl^enntnisse  meiner  Philo- 
Sophie,  Benedetto  Croce  (t);  Die  zeitgenossische  italie- 
nische  Uteratur  und  ihre  Problemati/(,  Mario  Apollo- 
nio;  Die  Hauptstromungen  des  philosophise  hen  Den¬ 
izens  im  zeitgenossischen  Italien,  Antonio  Villani; 
Robert  Caggiano  and  Guido  Maria  Gatti  on  twentieth- 
century  Italian  music;  Guglielmo  de  Angelis  d’Ossat  on 
Italian  architecture  after  World  War  II;  Das  moderne 
Filmschaffen  in  Italien,  Raffaello  Causa. — Hans  Sedl- 
mayr  on  the  painter  Franz  Marc;  Formen  und  Ent- 
wicl{lung  der  modernen  Musik^,  Hans  Heinz  Stucken- 
schmidt;  Was  erwarten  wir  von  einer  guten  Biographie? 
Axel  von  Harnack. — Wesen  und  Theologie  der  ll(onen- 
IZunst,  Georg  Schuckler;  Alfred  Nobels  Personlichkeit, 
Sven  Hedin  (t). 

Unterwegs.  VI :5. — Articles  on  theological  and  po¬ 
litical  questions. 

Vierteljahrshefte  fiir  Zeitgeschichte.  1:1. — Zeitge- 
schichte  als  Aufgabe,  Hans  Rothfels. 

Weltstimmen.  1952:10,  11,  12. — Andre  Gides  un- 
gelostes  Problem,  F.  J.;  OI{l{ulte  Uteratur,  W.  Dietrich. 
— Ulrich  Seelman-Eggebcrt  on  Julien  Gracq. — W. 
Honig  on  Julien  Green;  Wolfdietrich  Kandler  on  Paul 


Gadenne;  Kurt  Virneburg  on  Walter  Meckauer’s  China 
novel  Die  Sterne  fallen  herab. 

Welt  und  Wort.  VII:9,  10,  11,  12. — Zeitgenossische 
deutsche  Lyril(,  Walter  Hollerer;  Paul  Fechter  on  Man¬ 
fred  Hausmann;  Roland  Ziersch  on  Max  Mell’s  drama 
Der  Nibelunge  Not;  Albrecht  Goes’s  interpretation  of 
Ricarda  Huch’s  poem  “Tief  in  den  Himmel,  ver- 
klingt/Traurig  der  letzte  Stern.  .  .  .” — Antil^e  U- 
teratur — heute,  Franz  Dirlmeier;  Heinz  Piontek  on 
Georg  Britting;  Die  russische  Uteratur  seit  Kriegsende, 
Hanns  von  Krannhals;  Amerikjanische  Komodiendich- 
ter,  Julius  Bab. — Dichterische  Gestaltung  des  judischen 
Schick.sals,  Josef  Winckler;  Kleist  und  Kafk.a,  Hermann 
Pongs;  Werner  Bergengruen’s  self  -  portrait. — Die 
Kinder  des  Chaos — und  ihr  literarisches  Portrat,  Inge 
Meidinger-Geise;  Hemingways  Weltbild  und  Werk.- 
form,  Fritz  Knoller;  Luise  Rinser’s  self-portrait. 

Westermanns  Monatshefte.  XCIII:7,  8,  9. — Erzihler 
bewirten  ihre  Leser,  Hilde  Wahn. — Hermann  Boekhoff 
on  the  painter  Emil  Nolde. — Book  reviews. 

Wirkfndes  Wort.  11:6. — Die  mittelalterliche  Welt 
und  Thomas  Manns  Roman  "Der  Erwdhlte,"  Bruno 
Boesch;  Vom  Werten  der  Dichtung,  Wolfgang  Kayscr; 
Neuere  Goethe-Forschung.  Probleme  und  Ergebnisse, 
Heinz  Nicolai. 

Wissenschaft  und  Weltbild.  V:7,  8,  9. — Glaube  und 
Dasein,  Romano  Guardini. — Reinhold  Schneider  on 
Erich  Przywara’s  Humanitas;  Gibt  es  noch  ein  Mittel- 
europa?  Egon  Lendl. — Bergson  und  seine  Nachfolger, 
Karl  Pichl. 

Die  Zeit  im  Buch.  VI:9-10,  11,  12. — Die  Strasse 
nach  Rom.  Konvertiten  und  katholische  Uteratur, 
Willy  Lorenz. — Book  reviews. — Margarete  Schmid  on 
three  books  by  Graham  Greene. 

Zeitschrift  fur  Musik..  CXIII:9,  10,  11. — Musikleben 
des  Auslands. — Aktuelle  Fragen  ll. — Der  Musiklieb- 
haber. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Philosophische  Forschung.  VI  :4. — Das 
Mittagsland.  Fine  geosophische  Studie  zur  Metaphysik 
der  bildenden  Kunst,  Willy  Hellpach;  Theodor  Ballauf 
on  Arnold  Gehlen’s  Der  Mensch,  seme  Natur  und  seine 
Stellung  in  der  Welt. 

Die  Zukunft.  1952:9,  10-11. — Benedikt  Kautsky  in 
memoriam  Kurt  Schumacher. — Die  Kulturkrise  in 
Osterreich,  W.  A.  Oerlcy. 

Spanish 

dbside.  XVI  :4. — Maria  y  las  artes,  Felipe  Pardinas 
Illanes,  S.  I.;  Para  el  epistolario  de  Gonzalez  Martinez, 
eds.;  Esencialismo  y  existencialismo,  Bernabc  Navarro. 

America.  XXXVII ;Num.  Extraordinario. — El  histo- 
riador  y  su  obra,  Baldomero  Sani'n  Cano;  articles  on 
Toribio  Medina,  by  Jose  Vasconcelos,  et  al.;  El  espirtu 
de  denuncia  en  la  novela  hispanoamericana,  Mario 
Llerena. 

Arbor.  XXII:79-80,  81-82. — Nuestra  generaciSn  uni- 
versitaria  y  la  vida  espahola  actual,  Jesus  Arellano: 
Rasgos  del  ambiente  espiritual  de  nuestro  tiempo,  Sal¬ 
vador  Manero  y  Manero. — La  situacion  actual  del  que 
filosofa,  Josef  Pieper;  El  tema  del  mar  en  la  lirica 
espahola,  Marfa  Rosa  Alonso;  Temporalidad  y  atem- 
poralidad  de  la  verdad  estetica,  Angelino  Leal. 

Archivo  JosS  Marti.  V;4. — Jose  Marti  como  critico  de 
arte,  Justino  Fernindez;  Jose  Marti  norma  y  vida,  Pedro 
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L6pez  Dortic6$;  Marti  en  lot  liceos  de  Guanabocoa  y 
Regia,  Emilio  Roig  de  Leuchsenring. 

Armas  y  Letras.  IX;  8,  9,  10,  11. — El  discurso  central 
del  Quijote,  Roberto  Sierra;  El  mundo  poetico  de  Gon- 
zdlez  Martinez,  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle. — Nausicia  P. 
Carpio  on  culture  and  education;  Confesidn  ante  la 
historia,  Campio  Carpo;  En  el  centenario  de  Leopoldo 
Alas,  eds. — Issue  devoted  to  Tercer  Congreso  de  Socio- 
logfa  Criminal. — Josd  Toribio  Medina,  Federico  Uribe; 
Jos^  Guadalupe  Lozano  on  Miguel  D.  Martinez  Ren- 
d6n;  Humanidad  del  porvenir,  Campio  Carpo. 

Asomante.  1952:3. — En  el  centenario  de  "Clarin," 
Luis  Santullano  (t);  £/  deber  de  lot  intelectuales,  Luis 
Reissig. 

biblos.  X:53. — News  of  recent  Latin- American  pub¬ 
lications. 

Boletin  del  Centro  HistSrico  Larense.  XI:37*38-39- 
40. — Rufino  Blanco-Fombona,  Rafael  Rodriguez-Ortiz. 

Educacidn.  XIII  :64. — Problems  of  contemporary  edu¬ 
cation  discussed  for  teachers. 

Espiral.  V:42. — Umite  y  amalgama  entre  lo  social 
y  lo  psitfuico,  Jorge  Bechara  Hernindez;  El  modernismo 
ha  muerto,  Stephen  Spender;  El  color  en  la  pintura  de 
Ignacio  Gomez  Jaramilio,  Clemente  Air6. 

helices.  III:6,  7. — La  epopeya  de  la  raza:  CristSbal 
Colon,  Alfonso  Camin;  Jose  de  la  Torre  Muniz  on  Jos^ 
de  San  Martin. — Marti,  ahora,  Enrique  Espinoza;  Ar- 
caismo  en  el  idioma  espahol  en  Puerto  Rico,  Manuel 
•Alvirez  Nazario;  El  problema  moral,  Jacinto  J.  Rauco. 

Mundo  Hispdnico.  V:53,  54,  55. — Alemania,  1952, 
Francisco  Sinchez-Canamares;  Arte  mexicano  en  Paris, 
Ernesto  La  Orden;  Folk-lore  de  Puerto  Rico,  Pablo 
Garrido. — Salamanca,  piedra  y  espiritu,  Jose  Luis  Busta¬ 
mante  y  Rivero. — Dedicated  to  the  Philippines.  Fili¬ 
pinos  en  algunos  novelistas  espaholes  contempordneos , 
eds. 

La  Nueva  Democracia.  XXXII  ;4. — Metafisica  cate- 
gorial  del  ahsoluto,  Andres  Avelino;  Las  guerrilleras 
de  Sarmiento,  B.  Gonzilez  Arrili;  Azorin:  Retrospec- 
cion  y  dinamismo,  Guillermo  Cotto-Thorner;  Diez 
poetas  norteamericanos,  Amparo  Rodriguez  Vidal. 

Nueva  Revista  de  Filologia  Hispdnica.  VI:  1. — Sobre 
los  textos  poeticos  en  Juan  Vdsquez,  Mudarra  y  Nar¬ 
vaez,  Margit  Frenk  Alatorre;  Lope  de  Vega,  Celia,  y 
"Los  comendadores  de  Cordoba,"  S.  G.  Morley,  Court¬ 
ney  Bruerton. 

Odiseo.  1:1. — Las  problemas  de  nuestra  cultura  li- 
teraria,  Jose  Luis  Martinez;  La  dualidad  de  Ruben 
Mora  Galvez,  Alfredo  Leal  Cortes;  information  on 
“cultura  jalisciense.” 

La  Pajarita  de  Papel.  IV;22-23-24. — Three  articles 
on  Francisco  Morazan;  Sinopsis  del  humanismo  tra- 
scendental,  Luis  Recasens  Siches. 

Platea.  Suplemento  Quincenal. — Ernesto  Sibato  on 
problems  of  the  contemporary  theater;  Jacques  Copeau, 
Enzo  Aloisi. 

Predica.  IV:  18- 19-20,  21. — El  espiritismo  en  el 
banquillo  de  los  acusados,  Santiago  A.  Bossero;  La  filo- 
sofia  social  de  la  doctrina  espirita,  Humberto  Mariotti. 
— Bossero,  Mariotti  cont.;  El  pensamiento  genial  de 
Jean  Jaurh,  Louis  Fourcade;  Gabriel  D’Annunzio  y 
el  mas  alia,  Alberto  Giordano. 


Repertorio  Americano.  XL VII  :20, 2 1 . — Rubfn  Dario, 
poeta  civil  y  social,  Edelberto  Torres;  Jean  Aristeguieta 
en  sus  dos  ultimas  obras,  Mercedes  Bermudez  de 
Belloso;  Ernesto  Montenegro,  critico  chileno,  A.  Torres- 
Rioseco. — Del  centenario  de  don  Santiago  RamSn  y 
Cajal,  E.  G.  C.;  Carrera  Andrade  y  las  letras  francesas, 
A.  Dario  Lara;  Carlos  Luis  Sdenx  en  Veraguas, 
Changmarin. 

Revista  de  Estudios  Politicos.  XLIV:64. — Jean  Jac¬ 
ques  Chevalier  on  Joseph  de  Maistre;  El  lascasismo  en 
"La  Araucana,"  C.  Peiez  Bustamante. 

Revista  de  Filosofia.  XI:41. — La  teoria  de  la  ciencia 
y  el  concepto  de  pstcofisiologia,  M.  Ubeda  Purkiss;  La 
estetica  en  la  metafisica  de  Maine  de  Biran,  F.  Mirabent 
(t);  Escigencias  subjectivas  de  la  accidn  humana, 
Jacinto  Eterovic. 

Revista  Hispdnica  Moderna.  XVn;l-4. — Herrera  y 
Reissig:  Vida  y  obra,  Roberto  Bula  Pfriz;  Perez  Galdds 
y  la  noche  de  San  Daniel,  Jose  Perez  Vidal;  Crema- 
tistica  de  los  novelistas  espaholes  del  sigh  XIX,  Luis 
Monguid;  Una  decada  de  la  novela  espahola  contem- 
pordnea,  Jacob  Ornstein  &  James  Y.  Causey. 

Revista  Nacional  de  Cultura.  XIII:90-93,  94. — El 
legionario  Ismael  Urdaneta,  C.  Parra-Perez;  Nueva 
traduccidn  de  "Hamlet,"  Jose  Izquierdo;  La  mar  y  la 
polis,  Victorino  Tejera;  Cartas  ineditas  de  Andres 
Bello. — "El  lamento  del  Doctor  Fausto,"  Fernando 
Uriarte;  El  poeta  Jimenez  Sierra,  Palmenes  Yarza. 

Studium.  No.  20. — “Gacedlla  bibliogrifica  cultural 
mexicana.*’ 

Sur.  Nos.  213-214,  215-216. — Lo  vivo  y  lo  muerto 
del  existencialismo,  F.  H.  Heinemann;  Maria  Rosa 
Lida  de  Malkiel  on  Jorge  Luis  Borges;  Gide,  el  clasi- 
cismo  y  la  moral,  Luis  Justo. — Comunidn  con  Goethe, 
Werner  Bock;  El  genio  puritano  en  el  sigh  XIX, 
Christian  Murciaux. 


English 

The  Adelphi.  XXIX:  1. — Articles  on  ballet  and  opera. 

American  Mercury.  LXXV:346,  347. — William 
Phillips  on  Hemingway’s  and  Steinbeck’s  latest  novels; 
Vision  and  Values,  Peter  Viereck. — Newspapers  with¬ 
out  News,  Anthony  Harrigan;  Confessions  of  a  Writ¬ 
ing  Teacher,  Isaac  Rosenfeld;  William  Phillips  on  Ed¬ 
mund  Wilson’s  essays. 

The  American-Scandinavian  Review.  XL:4. — 
Fortieth  Anniversary  Number.  Henry  Goddard  Leach 
on  the  composer  Hugo  Alfvcn;  Language  Feuds  in  Nor¬ 
way,  Philip  Boardman. 

The  American  Scholar.  XXI :4,  XXII:!. — Sinclair 
Lewis:  Apostle  to  the  Philistines,  George  J.  Becker; 
Leo  Gurko  on  J.  P.  Marquand;  The  Schizophrenia  of 
Bernard  Shaw,  Arthur  H.  Nethercot. — Values  in  Con¬ 
text,  David  Riesman;  Cezanne  Today,  Maurice  Sterne. 

Americas.  IV:II,  12. — Sarmiento  the  Writer,  En¬ 
rique  Anderson  Imbert;  Puerto  Rican  Modern  (art  and 
architecture),  Jose  Gomez  Sicre. — The  Old  Man  and 
Society  (Ernest  Hemingway),  Jose  Antonio  Portu- 
ondo;  Marti  the  Art  Critic,  Jose  Gomez  Sicre;  Arabs  in 
Chile,  Benedicto  Chuaqui. 

The  Americas.  IX:2. — Emilia  Pardo-Bazdn  and  the 
Americas,  Ronald  Hilton;  Robert  C.  Smith  on  Vol.  11 
of  the  Historia  del  arte  hispanoamericano. 
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Annals  of  the  Organization  of  American  States.  IV:2. 
— Reports  on  the  activities  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

The  Annals  of  the  Ukrainian  Academy.  11:2. — Stepan 
Stocky)  on  Shevchenko;  Dmitry  Ciievsky  on  Gogol; 
Leo  Okinshevich  on  Eastern  Europe  in  the  work  of 
Arnold  Toynbee;  Vasmer’s  new  Russian  etymological 
dictionary  reviewed  by  D.  Ciievsky. 

The  Antioch  Review.  XII:4. — Some  Observations  on 
Changes  in  Leisure  Attitudes,  David  Riesman;  Anti- 
Americanism  in  France,  Arnold  M.  Rose. 

Arena.  No.  31. — “A  New  S^aland  International  Lit¬ 
erary  Magazine,  seeking  closer  contact  with  overseas 
countries  through  the  medium  of  cultural  association 
and  mutual  exchange  of  ideas  in  literature.”  Focus  on 
American  Poetry,  Cid  Corman. 

The  Armenian  Review.  V:3. — Painter  Onnig  Ave- 
disian,  H.  Kurdian;  The  Mythology  of  Armenia  (II), 
Mardiros  Ananikian. 

The  Aryan  Path.  XXTII:9,  10,  11. — A  Gandhian 
Elite  (Marx-Pareto-Gandhiji),  M.  A.  Vankata  Rao; 
S.  K.  Jhaveri  on  Jainism;  G.  M.  on  unity  of  civilizations. 
— Asaf  A.  A.  Fyzee  on  modern  Arabic;  Dilip  Kumar 
Sen  on  Australian  poetry. — K.  B.  Aiyar  on  Sanskrit 
literature;  Hermann  Goetz  on  the  Christian  tradition; 
The  Laws  of  Culture,  P.  Kodanda  Rao. 

Asia.  11:6. — The  Interdependence  of  Civilization, 
Hans  Kohn;  The  Six  Systems  of  Indian  Philosophy: 
A  Revaluation,  B.  Bissoondoyal;  Thai-Van-Kiem’s 
study  of  the  Kim-vdn-Kieu  cont.;  The  Kashmiri  Muse, 
J.  L.  Kaul. 

The  B.  B.  C.  Quarterly.  VII:3. — Talking  on  the 
Third  Programme,  Noel  Annan;  The  Critic’s  Part, 
Fred  Bowman;  Some  Principles  of  Language  Teach¬ 
ing,  B.  Pattison. 

Blackfriars.  XXXIII:  391,  392. — Newman’s  Cause, 
Francis  Davb. — Some  Recent  German  Bookt,  Donald 
Nicholl. 

Books  of  the  Month.  LXVII:9,  10,  11. — Lesbia 
Brandon,  Frederick  Laws. — In  Praise  of  English  Books, 
Lawrence  Clark  Powell. — Book  reviews. 

the  California  quarterly.  11:1. — Short  stories  and 
poems. 

The  Cambridge  Journal.  VI:1,  2. — Work  in  Progress 
(on  James  Joyce),  M.  J.  C.  Hodgart;  Pique-la-Lune: 
Antoine  de  Saint-Exupery ,  Peter  Green;  Ronald  Taylor 
on  composer  Benjamin  Britten. — "The  Times,”  or  the 
Newspaper  as  an  Institution,  D.  W.  Brogan;  James 
Mill  on  the  Aims  of  Education,  W.  H.  Burston;  Poussin 
and  English  Literature,  D.  S.  Bland. 

The  Chicago  Jewish  Forum.  XI  :2. — The  Vatican  and 
Zionism,  Mario  Rossi;  H.  E.  Wedeck  on  Samuel  Gor¬ 
don. 

Confluence.  1:3,  4. — Special  section,  The  Social  Role 
of  Art  and  Philosophy  (1),  with  “European  Views”  by 
Andre  Malraux  and  Enzo  Paci,  “American  Views”  by 
H.  Stuart  Hughes  and  Peter  Viereck. — Special  section. 
The  Media  of  Mass  Communication:  Aldo  Garosci  on 
problems  of  the  Italian  press;  Rudolf  Vogel  on  press 
and  radio  in  Germany;  Gilbert  Scldes  on  radio  and 
television  in  the  United  States;  The  Mass  Media  and 
the  Intellectual,  Eric  Larrabee;  Part  II  of  symposium 
The  Social  Role  of  Art  and  Philosophy,  with  “Euro¬ 
pean  Views”  by  Herbert  Read,  Dominic  de  Grunne 


and  Josef  Pieper,  “American  Views”  by  Morton  White, 
Richard  H.  Rovere,  John  Crowe  Ransom. 

Cross  Currents.  III:1. — The  Legend  of  the  Grand 
Inquisitor,  Romano  Guardini. 

Drama.  No.  27. — Art  and  Artifice,  Jean-Jacques  Ber¬ 
nard;  Clifford  Bax  on  J.  B.  Priestley  as  dramatist. 

The  Dublin  Magazine.  XXVII  ;4. — Irony  and  Con¬ 
ciseness  in  Berkeley  and  in  Swift,  Donald  A.  Davie; 
Murmurs  in  the  Rue  Morgue  (on  the  detective  novel). 
Marten  Cumberland. 

East  and  West.  III:3. — Special  section  on  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  with  articles  by  Massimo  Bontempelli,  Nocila 
Pende,  Emilio  Cecchi,  Mario  Salmi;  The  Svddharma 
Doctrine  and  Existentialism,  J.  Evola. 

Eastern  World.  VI  :9. — Theatre  Renaissance  in  India, 
Robert  G.  Newton. 

English.  IX:49,  50,  51. — "The  Tempest”  and  "The 
Magic  Flute,"  A.  Laurence  Polak;  The  Poetry  of  Robert 
Frost,  Howard  Sergeant;  Charles  Dickens  and  R.  H. 
Horne,  K.  J.  Fielding. — Dorothy  Wordsworth’s  Place 
in  English  Literature,  Barbara  Lupini. — Some  Notes 
on  the  Relation  of  the  Spoken  to  the  Written  Word, 
G.  Rostrevor  Hamilton;  Yeats  and  his  English  Con¬ 
temporaries,  Hermann  Peschmann. 

Epoch.  IV:3. — Short  stories  and  poems  by  young 
American  authors. 

Foreign  Affairs.  XXXI :53. — The  Germans  Reap¬ 
praise  the  War,  H.  R.  Trevor-Roper;  The  Siege  of  the 
West,  Arnold  J.  Toynbee. 

The  Fortnightly.  Nos.  1030,  1031,  1032.— TAe  Book 
of  Job,  Elizabeth  Belloc. — "How  Ought  a  Novelist...?” 
(on  Jane  Austen),  Margaret  Kennedy;  The  Existence  of 
Sherlock  Holmes,  Joshua  C.  Gregory. — Scott  and  Ben- 
tham,  Russell  Kirk;  The  Use  of  Imagery  in  Science, 
K.  G.  Denbigh. 

Frontier.  111:10,  1 1,  12. — Daniel  Jenkins  on  the  Wel¬ 
fare  State. — Bishop  Lesslie  Newbigin  on  church  life 
in  India. — ^Eds.  on  East  German  universities  under 
Communism. 

The  Hibbert  Journal.  No.  200. — What  Part  Should 
the  Universities  Play  in  National  Life?  John  Murray; 
An  Existentialist  "Proof  of  the  Existence  of  God,” 
Philip  Leon;  Charles  Morgan  and  Browning,  Joan  N. 
Harding. 

The  Humanist.  XII:5. — UNESCO  study  on  the  na¬ 
ture  of  race  differences. 

Hispanic  American  Report.  V:8,  9,  10. — Reports  on 
political,  economic,  cultural  developments  in  Spain, 
Portugal  and  Latin  America. 

India  and  Israel.  V:3,  5. — Special  Rosh-Hashana  Is¬ 
sue. — Israel  and  her  Neighbours. 

The  Indian  P.  E.  N.  XVIII  :9,  10,  11.— Memorial  to 
Hermon  Ou\A.—Gandhiii  as  a  Man  of  Letters,  M.  N.  G. 
— M.  N.  G.  in  memoriam  Shri  Mashruwala. 

The  Jewish  Forum.  XXXV:11. — ^Issue  dedicated  to 
Professor  William  Heard  Kilpatrick. 

Mean  jin.  XI  :3. — The  Landscape  Writers,  Flora 
Eldershaw;  The  Poetry  of  Briant  Vrepont,  A.  A. 
Philips;  A.  Boyce  Gibson  on  Sartre’s  La  mort  dans 
I’dme:  A  Note  on  E.  J.  Brady,  Vance  Palmer. 
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The  Middle  East  Journal.  VI;4. — Patriotic  Poetry  in  The  Ukrainian  Quarterly.  VIII:3. — C.  A.  Manning 
Modern  Iran,  S.  R.  Shafaq.  on  relations  of  Russian  and  Ukrainian  literature. 


Modern  Language  Notes.  LXVII  :7,  8. — Henry  James 
and  Schulberg’s  "The  Disenchanted,"  J.  J.  Robinson. 
— Further  Notes  on  Housman's  Use  of  the  Bible,  Vin¬ 
cent  Freimarck;  How  "Poetic"  is  A.  E.  Housman’s 
Poetry?  T.  B.  Haber. 

The  Modern  Quarterly.  — The  Critical  Real¬ 

ism  of  the  Last  Play  of  Aristophanes,  R.  F.  Willetts. 

The  Month.  VIII  :4,  5,  6. — Two  Facets  of  the  New 
England  Mind.  Emerson  and  Brownson,  Russell  Kirk. 
— St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  Douglas  Hyde;  Graham 
Greene’s  notes  from  a  journal  of  the  Blitz,  1940-41; 
Pioneer  Jesuit  Journalists,  1687-1688,  J.  H.  Crehan. — 
St.  Therese  of  Lisieux,  J.  B.  Morton;  Percy  Lubbock, 
O.  M.,  Derek  Stanford;  Robert  Speaight  on  Georges 
Rouault. 

The  Norseman.  X:5,  6. — The  Neglect  of  Grieg, 
David  Gunston;  Significance  of  the  Venice  Biennale, 
J.  P.  Hodin;  Richard  B.  Vowles  on  Mary  Wollstone- 
craft. — Can  Ibsen  Be  Filmed?  Peter  Craig  Raymond; 
Adolf  Watsinger  in  memoriam  Swami  Sri  Ananda 
Acharya. 

Northern  Review.  V:5. — “Of  Writing  and  the  Arts 
in  Canada’’  and  continuing  The  Canadian  Review  of 
Music  and  Art,  Preview  and  First  Statement. 

Partisan  Review.  XIX :6. — Sartre  versus  Camus,  N. 
Chiaromonte. 

Quarterly  Review  of  Literature.  VII  :1. — Modern 
verse  and  prose. 

Queen’s  Quarterly.  LIX:3. — Lagerkvist  and  His 
"Barabbas,"  Neville  Braybrooke. 

Renascence.  V:l. — My  Work  and  My  Critics,  Fran¬ 
cois  Mauriac;  Mauriac  and  Dostoevsky,  Sister  Made¬ 
leine;  William  J.  Kerrigan  on  pitfalls  for  Catholic 
writers;  Catholics  and  the  Novel,  Neville  Braybrooke; 
Sister  John  Berchmans  on  Gabriela  Mistral. 

The  Review  of  Religions.  XLVI:9,  10. — Organ  of 
Ahmadiyya  Movement,  issued  monthly  from  Rabwah, 
Punjab,  Pakistan. 

The  Russian  Review.  XI  :4.  —  Pobedonostsev’s 
Thought  Control,  Arthur  E.  Adams. 

Science  Sr  Society.  XVI  :4. — Scientific  and  sociological 
articles  from  Marxist  viewpoint. 

The  Sewanee  Review.  LX:4. — Yeats,  Religion  and 
History,  Peter  Allt;  The  Conservative  Mind  of  New¬ 
man,  Russell  Kirk;  Literature  and  Knowledge,  Eliseo 
Vivas;  Andre  Gide:  1909,  Saint-John  Perse;  Who  was 
Andre  Gide?  Wallace  Fowlie. 

The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly.  LII:1. — Order  and 
Mr.  Eliot,  Charles  Moorman;  Huxley  the  Experimental 
Novelist,  C.  I.  Glicksberg. 

The  Southwest  Review.  XXXVllhl.— William 
Faulkner's  Apprenticeship,  W.  Van  O’Connor;  Mr. 
Hemingway’s  Truly  Tragic  Bo,nes,  W.  M.  Frohock. 

Thought.  XXVII:  106. — Victor  R.  Yanitelli  in  appre¬ 
ciation  of  Gerald  Groveland  Walsh,  S.  J.,  first  editor 
of  Thought]  Land  of  Graven  Images,  Elizabeth  Sewell; 
American  Pastoral,  John  P.  Sisk;  Fixed  Stars  and  Liv¬ 
ing  Motion  in  Poetry,  Malcolm  Ross. 

Trace.  No.  2. — The  Little  Magazine,  Cid  Corman. 


The  United  States  Q^terly  Book  Review.  VIII  :3. 
— Descriptive  information  and  appraisal  of  selected 
U.  S.  beraks  considered  “contributions  to  the  sum  of 
knowledge  and  experience.’’ 

The  Virginia  Quarterly  Review.  XXVin:4. — Who 
Reads  an  American  Book?  Stanley  T.  Williams;  James 
Bryant  Conant  on  education  and  liberty. 

VOKS  Bulletin.  Nos.  74,  75,  76. — Avicenna,  A.  M. 
Bogoutdinov;  Socialist  Realism  and  the  Artist’s  Indi¬ 
viduality,  V.  M.  Zimenko. — T he  Literature  of  the  Soviet 
Peoples,  Mikola  Bazhan;  The  New  Element  in  Soviet 
Music,  E.  Grosheva. — E.  S.  Vilenskaya  on  Alexander 
Nikolayevich  Radischev. 

Western  Review.  XVI1:1. — Two  Morning  Stars  (on 
D.  H.  Lawrence’s  The  Plumed  Serpent),  Keith  Jones; 
Austryn  Wainhouse’s  Letter  from  Paris. 

World  Review.  Nos.  44,  45,  46. — The  Man  of  Let¬ 
ters  in  the  Modern  World.  Allen  Tate;  Logic  and  Ap¬ 
preciation,  Stuart  Hampshire. — Poetry  in  Spain,  Jos6 
Luis  Cano. — Hope  for  this  Hour,  Martin  Buber;  Ameri¬ 
can  Poets  since  the  War,  Donald  Hall. 

Various  Languages 

L’ltalia  Che  Strive.  XXXV :7-8,  9,  10. — Maria  Sig¬ 
norelli,  et  al.  on  the  history  of  theatrical  costumes. — 
11  film  di  fronte  al  libro,  Antonio  Mura. — Mario  Vani 
and  Nicola  Verniere  on  Renato  Simoni. 

vita  e  pensiero.  XXXV :9,  10,  II. — Alberto  Chiari  on 
Manzoni. — Maria  Sticco  on  the  contemporary  Italian 
novel;  R.  Perroud  on  Existentialism. — Sticco  cont.; 
R.  Perroud  on  Bernanos;  R.  P.  on  the  break  between 
Sartre  and  Camus. 

V induet.  VI :3,  4. — Wilhelm  Grenzmann  on  mod¬ 
ern  German  writing;  Thomas  G.  Bergin  on  the  present- 
day  Italian  novel;  Charles  J.  Rolo  on  Georges  Simenon 
and  Mickey  Spillane;  symposium  Hva  er  det  De  savner 
i  norsk  litteratur  i  dag?;  Christopher  Isherwood  on 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson;  Rolv  Thesen  on  Olav  Duun. 
— Francis  Bull,  Sigurd  Hoel  on  Nordahl  Grieg;  Kire 
Langvik  Johannessen  on  contemporary  Dutch  writing; 
Gerald  Brennan’s  literary  letter  from  Madrid;  Litteratur 
i  Asia,  Wallace  Stegner;  Hiroo  Mukai  on  Japanese, 
Manuel  A.  Viray  on  Philippine,  Lila  Ray  on  Bengali 
letters. 

Kultura.  Numer  krajowy,  10/60,  11/61,  12/62. — 
Reglamentacja  i  ktztaltowanie  tworczoSci  artystyezne], 
J.  JasieAczyk,  Olga  Zeromska. — Dwa  wiersze  z  komen- 
tarzem,  Czeslaw  Milosz;  P(a)  utracony  Fernanda  Leger, 
Jan  Ulatowski;  Rouault  zbuntowany  i  odkupiony,  Jan 
Ulatowski. — Izaak  Mazepa  i  St.  Stempowski.  J.  Mala- 
niuk;  Instytut  europejski  w  Bruges,  M.  M.  Drachko- 
vitch;  Jozef  Czapski  on  Malraux’s  Les  voix  du  silence. 
— O  ^/7^«  blqdach,  Man^  Sperber;  Nad  grobem 
slonia  ze  "Sprawy  Pols  kief,’’  J.  Mieroszewski;  Chaplin 
jako  Andersen  filmu,  Krytyk;  Wystawy  paryskie,  Jan 
Ulatowski;  Ulatowski  on  Ljcs  voix  du  silence. 

Gaceta  Uteraria.  1:1,  2,  3. — O  portugues  e  la  hu- 
manidade,  Miranda  Mendcs. — Guedes  de  Oliveira,  Pro- 
fissional  de  Imprensa,  escritor  e  professor,  Mario  de 
Figueiredo. — Antonio  Cruz  on  Ramalho  Ortigao;  Adol¬ 
fo  Casais  Montero  on  the  status  of  the  translator  in 
Portugal. — Rosalia  de  Castro  (1837-1885),  Augusto 
Cesar  Pires  de  Lima. 
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Revista  de  Histdria.  111:12. — Amerigo  Vespucci  e 
um  moderno  critico  argentino,  Giuseppe  Caraci;  Des¬ 
cartes  e  os  ideais  de  uma  pedagogia  moderna,  Laerte 
Ramos  de  Carvalho. 

Revista  de  Portugal.  XVII:  108. — Ainda  a  LSgica  e 
a  Sintaxe,  Vieira  de  Almeida;  Cancioneiro  da  Biblioteca 
Nacional,  742  a  763,  Elza  Paxeco  Machado  &  Jos^ 
Pedro  Machado. 

Ord  och  Bild.  LXI:8,  9,  10. — Var  Georg  Brandes  en 
Apostata?  Peter  Lauritsen. — Camus  och  nthilismen, 
Holger  Ahlenius;  Halldis  Moren  Vesaas  in  memoriam 
Tor  Jonsson,  Norwegian  poet. — Islands  Nationalteater, 
Lirus  Sigurbjornsson;  Erland  Lagerroth  on  William 
Sansom. 

MultiMfigud 

Acta  Linguistica.  VII:  1-2. — La  theorie  des  substrats 
et  la  linguistique  structurale,  Niels  Age  Nielsen;  On 
the  Definition  of  Phoneme  Categories  on  a  Distribu¬ 
tional  Basis,  Eli  Fischer- J0rgen$en;  Die  sogenannte 
Uquidametathese  im  Slawischen,  Hans  Christian  S0r- 
ensen;  Five  Phonemic  Pitch  Levels  in  Trique,  Robert 
E.  Longacre. 

The  American-German  Review.  XIX:2. — The  The¬ 
ater  in  West  Berlin,  Henry  W.  Roller;  German  Litera¬ 
ture  in  the  Old  South,  J.  Wesley  Thomas. 

The  Canadian  Modern  Language  Review.  VIII  :2,  4, 
IX:  1. — La  vie  thedtrale  en  France,  Pierre  Melwe. — 
French  Literature  Courses  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  Lucien  White. 
— Italian  Influences  on  the  Cultural  Life  of  Old  Mont¬ 
real,  Emilio  Goggio;  Le  roman  franpais  de  1920  d 
1950,  Jean  Houpert. 

Classica  et  Mediaevalia.  XIII :2. — The  Origin  of  the 
Urban  Churchyard,  Ejnar  Dyggve;  Die  Prodmien  des 
Lu^rez,  Karl  Buchner;  A  Ptolemaic  Riddle  Solved, 
Gudmund  Schiitte;  La  poesie  amoureuse  en  langue 
latine  au  moyen-dge,  Guy  de  Valous. 

Comparative  Literature.  IV:3,  4. — El  “Ubro  de 
buen  amor"  del  Arcipreste  de  Hita,  Amcrico  Castro; 
Ficino  and  the  Platonism  of  the  English  Renaissance, 
Sears  Jayne;  Two  Champions  of  a  New  Christianity: 
Lamennais  and  Mic/^iewicz,  Manfred  Kridl;  The  Italian 
Renaissance  in  the  Estimates  of  Emile  Gebhart  and 
Dili  hey,  Elio  Gianturco. — Walt  Whitman  und  Stefan 
George,  H.  Pongs;  The  Aesthetic  Foundation  of  Arabic 
Literature,  G.  E.  von  Grunebaum;  The  Manuscript  of 
Hume’s  Account  of  his  Dispute  with  Rousseau,  Paul 
H.  Meyer;  A  Reinterpretation  of  "T he  Fall  of  the  House 
of  Usher,"  Leo  Spitzer. 

Culture.  XIII  :3. — Le  role  compare  de  la  critique 
litteraire  au  Canada  anglais  et  frangais,  Jean-Charles 
Bonenfant;  Au  lendemain  du  Congrds  de  la  Langue 
franfotse,  Alphonse  Desilets. 

Dania  Polyglotta.  7th  Year. — Annual  bibliography  of 
works  in  foreign  languages  published  in  Denmark. 

Erasmus.  V:15-16. — Scholarly  reviews  of  scholarly 
books. 

pudes  Anglaises.  V:2,  3,  4. — H.  Fluch^re  on  T.  S. 
Eliot’s  The  Cocktail  Party;  Maurice  Le  Breton  on 
Robert  Frost. — L.  Cazamian  on  Edwin  Muir. — Shah.e- 
speare  et  le  cinema,  Rene  Lalou;  Swift  et  Pascal.  Note 
complementaire ,  E.  Pons;  Francis  Scott  Key  Fitzgerald, 
1896-1940,  Jean  Simon;  Ou  va  W.  H.  Auden?  A.  J. 
Farmer. 


Etudes  Germaniques.  VII  :4. — L'oeuvre  de  Hermann 
Hesse  et  la  psychanalyse,  Suzanne  Debruge;  Georg 
Trakjl  ou  la  metamorphose  du  mol.  Georgette  Epiney- 
Burgard. 

The  French  Review.  XXVI :2. — Andre  Gide — un  an 
aprh  sa  mort,  Lucien  Wolff;  The  Case  of  Louis  Ara¬ 
gon  and  Surrealism,  L.  S.  Roudiez;  L’evolution  de  la 
pensee  d' Albert  Camus,  Hiline  Nahas. 

The  German  Quarterly.  XXV:4. — On  the  25th  Anni¬ 
versary  of  "Booh^s  Abroad,"  W.  A.  Willibrand;  Walter 
E.  Glaettli  on  the  Swiss  playwright  Max  Frisch;  Stuart 
Atkins’  critical  interpretation  of  two  sonnets  by  Platen. 

Harmonie.  XV :2. — Le  probDme  d’une  langue  Inter¬ 
nationale,  Andr^  Lalande;  Balzac  et  notre  temps,  Al¬ 
fred  Stern. 

Hispania.  XXXV:4. — Casona  y  Asturias,  Juan  R. 
Castellano;  Un  vistazo  a  la  poesia  de  forge  Luis  Borges, 
Ruth  L.  Conzelman  Simms;  John  C.  Dowling  on  Juan 
Antonio  de  Zunzunegui. 

Hispanic  Review.  XX:4. — The  Ten  Senses  in  the 
"Siete  partidas,"  J.  Homer  Herriott;  The  "Raz6n  de 
amor”  as  Christian  Symbolism,  Alfred  Jacob. 

International  P.  E.  N.  Bulletin  of  Selected  Books. 
III:1,  2. — Contemporary  Indonesian  Literature,  Moch- 
tar  Lubis;  Contemporary  Literature  in  Spain,  George 
Pendle. — American  and  British  Literature,  Salvador  P. 
L6pez;  The  Background  to  Modern  Writing  in  Irish, 
David  Greene. 

Italica.  XXIX:4. — Correnti  odierne  della  letteratura 
italiana:  La  reazione  rondista,  Oreste  Munafo. 

Litterair  Paspoort.  VII  :59,  60,  61. — Ab  Visser  on 
modern  Austrian  writing;  Pierre  H.  Dubois  on  Ray¬ 
mond  Queneau;  Problemen  der  Negerlitteratuur,  Mar- 
grit  de  Sablonicre;  Henk  Prins’s  literary  travel  impres¬ 
sions  in  Germany. — Gesprek  met  Frank  O’Connor, 
W.  H.  Stenfert  Kroese;  Jan  van  Nijlcn  on  Franijois 
Mauriac;  Pearse  Hutchinson  on  W.  H.  Auden’s  latest 
poems — Ab  Visser  on  Milo  Dor’s  Tote  auf  Urlaub; 
In  de  Georgeaanse  verdrukki”S>  C.  Buddingh’;  Eerher- 
stel  voor  Robert  Musil,  Adolf  Frisc;  Jan  Vermculcn  on 
Apollinaire. 

Mesa.  Spring  1952. — Letters  by  Rilke  to  Count  Mens- 
dorlf,  Count  Dietrichstein,  Paul  Valery,  Charles  DuBos. 

The  Modern  Language  fournal.  XXXVI  :6,  7,  8. — 
Eugenio  de  Castro  and  the  Reaction  to  Symbolism  in 
Portugal,  John  M.  Fein. — Carlo  L.  Golino  on  Alberto 
Moravia;  The  Theater  in  Germany,  William  I.  Schrei- 
ber;  Mexico’s  "Veladas  Itterarias,"  1867-1868,  Donald 
William  Bleznick. — Russo-German  Bilingualism:  A 
Case  Study,  Gerhard  Wiens;  The  Implications  of  the 
Current  World  Situation  for  Foreign  Language  Instruc¬ 
tion,  Jack  Cohn. 

Modern  Languages.  XXXIV: I. — Deutsche  Dichtung 
der  Gegenwart,  Annemarie  Dening;  Juliette  Decreus  on 
Jean  Cocteau;  Basque — The  Dying  Language  of  Spain? 
J.  R.  Jump;  Shu-Tung-Wen.  The  Romanization  Move¬ 
ment  in  China,  Jou  Bienming. 

Modern  Philology.  L:l,  2. — The  Sun  and  the  Moon 
in  Yeats’s  Early  Poetry,  Thomas  Parkinson. — A  Criti¬ 
que  of  Some  Modern  Theories  of  Metaphysical  Poetry, 
Joseph  Anthony  Mazzeo;  Stendhal  et  Brissot  de  War- 
ville,  Jules  C.  Alciatorc. 

Monatshefte.  XLIV:6,  7. — Hilde  D.  Cohn  on  Less¬ 
ing’s  Minna  von  Barnhelm  and  Hofmannsthal’s  Der 
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Schwierige;  The  Concept  of  the  Devil  and  the  Myth 
of  the  Pact  in  Literature  prior  to  Goethe,  Wolfgang  S. 
Scifcrth. — Gerhart  Hauptmann’s  Range  as  Dramatist, 
Hermann  J.  Weigand;  Gerhart  Hauptmann's  Relation 
to  American  Literature  and  his  Concept  of  America, 
Siegfried  H.  Muller;  Helmut  Boeninger  on  Zuckmayer’s 
version  of  Hauptmann’s  Herbert  Engelmann;  Murray 
B.  Peppard  on  Zuckmayer’s  latest  plays;  Erich  Kdstner 
and  Social  Criticism,  John  Winkelman. 

PMLA.  LXVII:6, 7. — Report  by  the  MLA  Committee 
on  Research  Activities,  The  Aims,  Methods,  and  Ma¬ 
terials  of  Research  in  the  Modern  Languages  and  Lit¬ 
eratures. — The  Chronology  of  Apollinaire's  "Alcools," 
LeRoy  C.  Breunig;  Melville's  Indian-Haier:  A  Note  on 
a  Meaning  of  "The  Confidence-Man,"  Roy  Harvey 
Pearce. 

Revista  de  la  Universidad  (Honduras).  XVI:10. — 
Julio  Caret  Mas  on  Esther  de  Ciceres;  Homenaje  a 
Don  Federico  Henriquez  y  Carvajal. . . ,  Pedro  de  Alba. 

V  If 

There  are  now  three  major  Russian  periodicals  in 
exile:  Novy  Zhurnal  (“The  New  Review")  in  New 
York,  Vozrozhdenie  (“The  Renaissance”)  in  Paris, 
and  Grani  (“Facets”)  in  Frankfurt  a.  M.  All  three 
maintain  the  old  tradition  of  the  Russian  “thick”  re¬ 
views  in  that  they  print  fiction  and  poetry  alongside 
articles  on  literary,  cultural,  and  political  subjects. 
But,  unlike  their  predecessors,  they  do  not  appear 
monthly.  Vozrozhdenie,  the  most  punctual  of  the  three, 
appears  every  two  months.  Novy  Zhurnal,  from  a  quar¬ 
terly,  last  year  became  a  bi-monthly,  but  has  failed 
to  keep  to  its  announced  schedule.  Grani  appears  at 
irregular  intervals,  two  or  three  times  a  year,  apparently 
owing  to  financial  difficulties.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  single  issue  of  Novy  Zhurnal  runs  up  to  330  pages, 
while  the  other  two  do  not  go  beyond  200,  though 
Grani’s  pages  are  double-columned. 

Of  the  three,  Novy  Zhurnal  is  the  oldest.  Edited 
now  by  Professor  M.  Karpovich  (Harvard  University), 
it  was  started  more  than  ten  years  ago  by  the  late 
M.  Zeitlin  as  a  continuation  of  the  excellent  Parisian 
review  Sovremennye  Zapis\i  (“Contemporary  An¬ 
nals”)  which  was  forced  to  cease  publication  by  the 
German  occupation  of  France.  Its  general  level  is  not 
quite  as  high  as  that  of  its  predecessor,  but  it  numbers 
among  its  contributors  most  of  the  outstanding  emigre 
writers  and  offers  its  readers  a  good  and  varied  fare. 
One  of  its  features  in  recent  years  has  been  the  collabo¬ 
ration,  alongside  the  pre-World  War  II  novelists,  poets, 
critics,  scholars,  and  political  journalists,  of  a  number 
of  new  emigres  who  came  out  of  Russia  during  and 
after  the  last  war.  While  a  non-party  organ,  Novy 
Zhurnal  represents  the  liberal-democratic  sector  of  the 
emigre  opinion;  but  many  of  its  regular  contributors 
are  convinced  Socialists.  In  its  recent  numbers,  Novy 
Zhurnal  has  published  poems,  essays  and  memoirs 
by  well  known  authors  and  critics. 

Vozrozhdenie  was  launched  in  1948.  Politically 
speaking,  it  could  perhaps  be  described  as  liberal- 
conservative,  but  it  is  also  essentially  non-party;  its 
editor  (S.  Melgunov)  is  a  former  Socialist,  and  among 
its  contributors  we  find  Constitutional  Monarchists, 
Liberal  Democrats  and  Socialists.  It  also  gives  much 


Revista  Interamericana  de  Bibliografta  (Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Review  of  Bibliography).  11:1-2. — El  centenario 
de  fosi  Toribio  Medina  1852-1952,  Raul  Silva  Castro; 
Bibliografia  historiogrdfica  de  Honduras,  Rafael  Helio- 
doro  Valle. 

Rivista  di  Letterature  Moderne.  III:2. — Albert  Fuchs 
on  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal;  Mario  Gabrieli  on  Arnulf 
Overland. 

Romance  Philology.  VI:2-3. — Nouvelles  itudes  de 
lexicologie  franfoise,  Paul  Barbier  (t). 

Schweizerisches  Gutenbergmuseum  (Musbe  Guten¬ 
berg  Suisse).  XXXVIII ;3. — Balthasar  Anton  Dunl(er 
und  seine  "Schriften”  1782-1785,  J.  O.  Kehrli;  Tech- 
nisches  zur  Fal^simileausgabe  des  "Book,  of  Kells," 
Titus  Burckhardt. 

Vida  Hispdnica.  VI  :2. — Short  articles  and  hints  to 
teachers  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 
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space  to  post-war  ^migr^s.  Its  fiction  and  poetry  are  of 
a  much  lower  quality,  and  often  frankly  poor,  though 
there  are  occasionally  striking  exceptions. 

Compared  with  the  other  two  publications,  Grani 
may  be  said  to  represent  the  younger  generation  as 
well  as  the  pos:-World  War  II  emigration  to  which 
all  its  three  editors  (E.  Romanov,  G.  Andreyev,  and 
L.  Rzhevsky)  belong.  It  is  connected  with  the  so- 
called  Solidarist  Movement,  but,  unlike  the  latter's 
weekly  (Possev),  it  is  not  directly  concerned  with  the 
propagation  of  its  ideas  and  is  certainly  not  a  party 
organ.  It  was  started  in  1946.  In  its  last  issues  avail¬ 
able,  in  addition  to  some  good  poetry  and  some  fiction 
of  documentary  value,  we  find  also  valuable  literary 
studies. 

The  material  offered  by  all  three  of  these  emigre 
reviews  is  certainly  more  interesting  and  fresh,  despite 
a  certain  overstress  on  “reminiscences,”  than  what  is 
to  be  found  today  in  Soviet  periodicals. 

Gleb  Struve 
University  of  California 

Projecting  the  culture  of  the  United  States  abroad, 
“in  the  right  perspective,”  is  the  purpose  of  one  of  the 
newest  and  boldest  ventures  in  periodical  publishing. 
A  new  quarterly,  published  simultaneously  in  English 
as  Perspectives  U.  S.  A.,  in  German  as  Perspektiven,  in 
French  as  Profils,  and  in  Italian  as  Prospettive,  issued 
by  Intercultural  Publications,  Inc.  with  the  sponsorship 
of  The  Ford  Foundation,  implements  a  cultural  pro¬ 
gram  which  aims  at  bringing  to  readers  in  foreign 
countries  literary  contributions  from  and  about  the 
United  States  in  the  fields  of  writing,  arts,  music,  and 
philosophy.  The  publishers  plan  to  enlarge  their  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  near  future  by  adding  a  Spanish  edition, 
and  maybe  even  versions  in  other  languages.  A  note¬ 
worthy  innovation  is  the  fact  that  each  issue  is  to  have 
a  different  guest-editor  wholly  responsible  for  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  presentation  of  one  number,  and  this  should 
guarantee  truly  catholic  coverage.  The  first  issue,  avail¬ 
able  to  us  in  the  German  version,  has  been  edited  by 
James  Laughlin. 
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Danish:  Fiction 

Leif  E.  Christensen.  Tyven  i  Tj^rnsted,  K0benhavn. 
Wivel.  1951.  11.75  kr. — Under  the  influence  of  authors 
such  as  Karen  Blixen  and  Martin  A.  Hansen,  Christen- 
sen’s  first  book,  a  collection  of  short  stories,  shows  con¬ 
siderable  imagination  and  competence  in  dealing  with 
fact  and  symbol. 

Aase  Hansen.  S/(ygger  i  et  Spejl.  Kpbenhavn.  Gyl- 
dendal.  1951.  10.50  kr. — Wisdom  and  resignation 
with  impressions  from  a  recent  visit  to  America  arc 
the  principal  notes  in  this  psychological  novel  in  which 
the  author  (apparendy  an  objective  observer)  is  closely 
bound  to  the  action. 

Eilcr  Jprgensen.  Manden  der  huskede.  Kpbenhavn. 
Hassclbalch.  1951.  15  kr. — A  fantastic  novel  based  on 
the  assumption  that  one  fine  day  all  paper  disappears 
and  with  it  all  cultural  life  and  memory. 

Danish:  Verse 

Knuth  Becker.  Sind  og  Stof.  Digte  gennem  30  Aar. 
1920-51.  K0bcnhavn.  Gyldendal.  1951.  12  kr. — Best 
known  as  a  novelist  (Det  daglige  Br^d),  Becker  is  also 
distinguished  as  a  lyricist  and  has  written  some  re¬ 
markable  lines,  especially  when  his  sense  of  indigna¬ 
tion  breaks  into  his  thought. 

Paul  La  Cour.  Udvalgte  Digte  1928-51.  Kpbenhavn. 
Gyldendal.  1951.  15  kr. — Although  La  Cour’s  earliest 
works  are  omitted  from  this  collection,  it  reveals  clearly 
his  position  as  one  of  the  foremost  Danish  lyric  poets 
of  today. 

Mogens  Jermiin  Nissen.  Forl(laedmnger.  Kpbenhavn. 
Gyldendal.  1951.  9.75  kr. — Mastery  of  lyrical  form 
and  a  maturity  that  unites  the  contradictions  of  per¬ 
ception  are  the  main  features  of  this  little  collection. 

Halfdan  Rasmussen.  Tosserier.  Kpbenhavn.  Hasscl¬ 
balch.  1951.  3.75  kr. — Best  known  for  his  serious 
poems,  Rasmussen  reveals  in  this  collection  an  ability 
to  deal  with  the  nonsensical  and  naive  in  playfully 
ironic  rhymes. 

Finnish:  Fiction 

Lempi  Jaaskelainen.  Aatelisvaaf^una.  Helsinki.  Otava. 
1952.  308  pp.  630  mk. — Set  against  the  background 
of  the  great  Viipuri  fire  of  1652,  this  novel  has  excite¬ 
ment,  war  and  secret  love  to  compensate  for  its  lack¬ 
lustre  style. 

Annikki  Kariniemi-Willamo.  Poro-Kristiina.  Hel¬ 
sinki.  Otava.  1952.  268  pp.  595  mk. — A  novel  of  the 
tragic  loves  of  a  strange  woman,  set  against  the  harsh 
wastelands  of  the  Arctic  region. 

Martti  Larni.  Minnesota  palaa.  Helsinki.  Otava.  1952. 
340  pp.  750  mk. — Although  written  with  power  and 
feeling,  this  novel  fails  to  offer  a  genuine  slice  of  Fin- 
nish-American  life  in  the  Midwest. 


Markko  Tapio.  Lasinen  pyyl(l(ilauta.  Helsinki. 
Soderstrom.  1952.  203  pp.  400  mk. — A  remarkably 
successful  first  novel  dealing  with  the  problems  of  sex 
as  they  appear  in  early  manhood. 

K.  M.  Wallenius.  Miesten  meri.  Helsinki.  Otava. 
1952.  355  pp.  900  mk. — Six  stories  which,  in  exquisite¬ 
ly  wrought  language,  capture  the  beauty,  solitude,  and 
variegated  patterns  of  life  in  the  Arctic  regions  of  north¬ 
ern  Europe. 

Mika  Waltari.  Leik.k.<^us.  Helsinki.  Soderstrom.  1952. 
87  pp.  180  mk. — An  ordinary  woman’s  final  struggle 
between  the  instinctive  yearning  to  live  and  the  mount¬ 
ing  desire  to  die. 

Finnish:  Miscellaneous 

Ensio  Rislakki.  Jussi  Mantysen  Eldinveistof^sia.  Hel¬ 
sinki.  Otava.  1951.  120  pp. — Good  photographs  of 
some  hundred  pieces  of  his  striking  animal  sculpture. 

Yrjo  Suomalainen.  Robert  Kajanus.  Hdnen  eldmdnsd 
ja  toimintansa.  Helsinki.  Otava.  1952.  284  pp.  850  mk. 
— Career  (1885-1933)  of  the  composer  and  founder- 
conductor  of  the  Helsinki  City  Orchestra. 

Greek^:  Literature 

Phoibos  Delphos.  Regas  Gf^olphes.  Ho  Jyri^os  tes 
epoches  tou.  Athenai.  48  pp. — Critical  study  of  the 
popular  between-the-wars  poet. 

Theodoros  D.  Tasopoulos.  Q.  Horatii  Flacci  Carmina. 
Keimeno-Scholia-Metaphrasi.  Athenai.  Sungrapheon. 
1952.  23  pp. — Study  of  one  of  the  Odes  of  Horace. 

Gree\:  Fiction  and  Drama 

Telemachos  Alaveras.  T'Agrimia  tou  Allou  Dasous. 
Thessalonika.  OSUM.  1952.  69  pp. — The  human,  per¬ 
sonal  side  of  incidents  from  World  War  11  and  the 
following  disturbances  in  Greece. 

Thanos  Kotsopoulos.  Medeia  l^ai  Theseas.  Athenai. 
Ikaros.  1952.  119  pp. — First  part  of  a  trilogy  “The 
Tragedy  of  Athens’’  on  the  career  of  Theseus;  written 
in  modified  antique  style. 

Mimes  D.  Leos.  He  Zoe  pou  den  ezese.  Athenai. 
Maurides.  1952.  78  pp. — Short  stories  on  the  life  of 
the  poor  in  Athens  and  Alexandria  after  World  War  II. 

Greel{:  Verse 

Takes  Antheles.  Ho  Kyklos  ton  Taphon.  Athenai. 
1952.  31  pp. — Poems  on  the  graves  of  the  author’s 
family  and  friends,  greeting  the  resurrection  of  those 
who  have  perished. 

Teukros  Anthias.  S.  O.  S.  London.  Flame.  1952.  38 
pp. — Anti-war  poems  inspired  by  feelings  of  human 
beings  forced  into  war  and  terrified  by  the  atomic  bomb. 
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Phoibos  Delphis.  Pestalozzi.  Athcnai.  The  Author. 
1950.  22  pp. — Ode  on  the  educational  theories  of 
Pestalozzi. 

Zoe  Karelle.  Chall^pgraphies  k.ai  Eikpnismata.  Thes- 
salonika.  1952.  87  pp. — Philosophical  poems  on  the 
emotions  and  failures  of  mankind  and  on  religious 
themes. 

Christos  Ntalias.  Pernontas  ta  Tristata.  Thessalonika. 
OSUM.  1952.  70  pp. — Collection  of  poems  with 
marked  religious  coloring;  fully  under  the  influence 
of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church. 

Alexandra  Plakotari.  Peristeria  ste  Dust.  Athenai. 
Tarousopoulos.  1952.  47  pp. — Permeated  with  the 
spirit  of  ancient  Greece;  old  Greek  mythology  inter¬ 
woven  with  modern  thoughts  and  feelings. 

Demosthenes  Zade.  Poreia  pros  to  Phos.  Athenai. 
1952.  48  pp. — These  poems  received  the  first  prize 
offered  by  the  Union  of  Greek  Writers  (1951). 

Italian:  Fiction 

R.  M.  de  Angelis.  La  brutta  bestia.  Milano.  Monda- 
dori.  1952.  213  pp.  1,000  1. — An  earthy,  non-clinical 
study,  so  heavily  charged  as  to  seem  almost  satirical, 
of  a  South  Italian  woman  landowner’s  sexuality,  which 
only  a  peasant  can  assuage. 

G.  A.  Borgese.  /  vivi  e  i  morti.  Milano.  Mondadori. 
5th  ed.,  1951.  311  pp.  1,000  1. — First  published  in 
1923,  this  is  a  novel  whose  popularity  refuses  to  wane. 

William  Faulkner.  Non  si  fruga  nella  polvere.  Fer¬ 
nanda  Pivano,  tr.  Milano.  Mondadori.  1951.  309  pp. 
900  1. — Translator  has  50-page  introduction  on  Faulk¬ 
ner’s  South.  Original :  Intruder  in  the  Dust. 

Feriundo  Gori.  L’amazzone  argentina.  Milano.  Gas- 
taldi.  1952.  262  pp.  700  1. — Story  of  a  beautiful,  bril¬ 
liant  Argentine  woman;  dedicated  glowingly  to  the 
late  Sra.  Per6n. 

Adriana  Nicolini.  La  casetta  della  valle  fertile.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Gastaldi.  1952.  100  pp.  300  1. — La  Morte  (a  beau¬ 
tiful  woman  on  a  black  horse)  comes  to  claim  Jim 
Kenton’s  mother.  She  agrees  to  spare  the  life  of  the  old 
lady  if  Jim  will  designate  a  victim  to  take  her  place. 

Maria  Linda  Sommaruga  Natali.  Quando  I'angelo 
muore.  Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1951.  360  pp.  900  1. — Con¬ 
demnation  of  war,  which  kills  in  mankind  the  angelo, 
the  feeling  of  brotherly  love,  and  unleashes  the  bru¬ 
tality  in  human  nature. 

Italian:  Miscellaneous 

Luigi  Bulferetti.  Socialismo  risorgimentale.  Torino. 
Einaudi.  1949.  396  pp.  -+-  6  plates.  1,500  1. — Exhaus¬ 
tive  study  on  liberal  and  social  movements  and  poli¬ 
ticians  in  nineteenth-century  Italy. 

Antonio  Gramsci.  Note  sul  Machiavelli  sulla  politic  a 
et  sullo  stato  moderno.  Torino.  Einaudi.  1949.  xxii  -+- 
371  pp.  800  1. — Notes,  essays  and  critical  reviews  on 
Machiavelli  in  his  relationship  to  modern  political  de¬ 
velopments  in  Italy. 

Alberto  Macchia.  Un  giorno  tornai  fra  la  gente. 
Roma.  Macchia.  1948.  155  pp.  350  1. — Random 
thoughts  and  observations  which  the  author  would 
like  to  incorporate  into  a  novel  “if  only  he  had  the 
time.” 


Emile  Schaub-Koch.  ll  limite.  Bologna.  Corriere  del 
Libro.  1951.  13  pp. — An  aid  to  the  understanding  of 
a  recent  work  by  Maurice  Sandoz. 

Lore  Terracini.  L’uso  dell’articolo  davanti  al  posses- 
sivo  nel  "Libro  de  buen  amor,"  Torino.  Universidi  di 
Torino.  1951.  Ill  pp.  700  1. — ^Attempts  to  examine 
reasons  why  an  author  might  choose  this  usage. 


Latin:  Religion 

F.  Dander,  S.  J.  Summarium  Tractatus  Dogmatici. 
Innsbruck.  Rauch.  1952.  58  pp. — Systematic  exposition 
of  Catholic  theology. 

F.  Dander,  S.  J.  Summarium  Tractatus  Dogmatici  de 
Matre-Socia  Salvatoris.  Innsbruck.  Rauch.  1952.  32  pp., 
ill.  40  s. — Presentation  of  the  systematic  structure  of 
Catholic  dogmatic  theology. 


Norwegian:  Fiction 

Lars  Berg.  Vi  mi  ro  i  natt.  Oslo.  Aschehoug.  1951. 
15.10  kr. — Per  of  Kvinna  og  havet  is  now  married  to 
Esther.  The  young  couple’s  struggle  for  life  in  a  little 
northern  fishing  village  is  a  fine  tale  of  everyday 
heroism  and  a  moving  social  document. 

Sigurd  Evensmo.  Hjemover.  Oslo.  Gyldendal  Norsk. 
1951.  11.50  kr. — In  this  last  novel  about  Karl  Martin 
the  author  delves  into  the  motivations  behind  Karl’s 
thought  and  actions  and  gives  less  attention  to  social 
backgrounds. 

Olav  GullvSg.  Brattpra.  Oslo.  Norlis.  1951.  11.35  kr. 
— Set  in  Trondheim  in  the  1840’s;  one  of  the  best 
historical  novels  of  recent  years. 

Ebba  Haslund.  Middag  hos  Molla.  Oslo.  Aschehoug. 
1951.  11.40  kr. — The  author’s  first  book  to  have  at¬ 
tracted  widespread  attention. 

Nils  Johan  Rud.  Marcus  og  bilene.  Oslo.  Gyldendal 
Norsk.  1951.  8.95  kr. — A  strong  and  moving  modern 
novel  where  dreams  and  reality  are  so  interwoven 
that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  tell  which  is  fact  and 
which  is  symbol. 

Ola  Viker.  Gullskpen.  Oslo.  Gyldendal  Norsk.  1951. 
8.95  kr. — Fresh  and  poetic  tale  of  a  country  boy  and 
his  unhappy  life  on  a  large  farm  near  Randsfjord. 


Norwegian:  Verse 

Andre  Bjerke.  Den  hemmelige  sommer.  Oslo.  Asche¬ 
houg.  1951.  6.60  kr. — A  pleasing  volume  of  poetry 
with  many  notes  of  cheerfulness  and  appreciation  of 
beauty. 

Arnlyot  Eggen.  Eld  og  is.  Oslo.  Tiden  Norsk.  1951. 
4.50  kr. — Fine  and  thoughtful  images  of  youth  and 
personal  development. 

Gunvor  Hofmo.  Blinde  nattergaler.  Oslo.  Gyldendal 
Norsk.  1951.  8.50  kr. — More  than  ever  the  author 
reveals  herself  as  a  prophet  of  the  gospel  of  suffering 
in  the  profoundly  religious,  almost  esoteric  character 
of  her  verse. 

Tor  Jonsson.  Ei  dagbok.  for  mitt  hjarte.  Oslo.  Noreg. 
1951.  7.55  kr. — A  tragic  concept  of  life  felicitously 
stated. 
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Norwegian:  Psychology  and  Sociology 

Gabriel  Langefeldt.  Det  oper^mfintlige  sinn.  Oslo. 
.\$chehoug.  1952.  305  pp.  55.50  kr. — A  popularized 
adaptation  of  the  author’s  “The  Hypersensitive  Mind 
in  Normals,  Neurotics,  Psychopaths  and  Psychotics” 
(Kpbenhavn.  Munksgaard.  1951),  intended  for  par¬ 
ents  and  possibly  of  special  interest  to  psychologists  and 
teachers. 

Ingrid  Semmingsen.  Vtvandringen  og  det  utflyttede 
Norge.  Oslo.  Aschehoug.  1952.  79  pp.,  ill.  3  kr. — 
Sociolt^cal  study  of  Norwegians  in  America. 

Portuguese:  Literature 

Luis  Antonio  Verney.  Verdadeiro  Metodo  de  Estu- 
dar.  IV:  Estudos  Medicos,  Jurtdicos  et  Teologicos.  Lis¬ 
boa.  Si  da  Cosu.  1952.  lx-|-298  pp. — Critical  edition 
with  notes  and  historical  introduction  by  Antonio 
Salgado  Junior. 

Antonio  Vieira.  Ohras  Escolhidas.  Lisboa.  Si  da 
Costa.  1952.  lxvii-1-257  pp. — Selected  works  of  Vieira 
with  prefaces  and  notes  by  Antdnio  Sergio  and  Hernani 
Cidade. 

Portuguese:  Fiction 

Pearl  S.  Buck.  A  Boa  Terra.  Oscar  Mendes,  tr.  Porto 
.Alegre.  Globo.  4th  ed.,  1952.  295  pp. — Translation  of 
The  Good  Earth,  with  author’s  introduction  dated 
August  1949. 

Pearl  S.  Buck.  Casa  Dividida.  Antonio  Acaua,  tr. 
Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1952.  280  pp. — ^Translation  of  A 
House  Divided. 

Pearl  S.  Buck.  Os  Filhos  de  Wang  Lung.  AntAnio 
Acaua,  tr.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1952.  392  pp. — Eng¬ 
lish  original:  Sons. 

Delly  (Marie  Salomon).  Urn  sonho  de  Cinderela. 
Humberto  A.  Santos,  tr.  Porto.  Progredior.  1952.  268 
pp. — Translation  of  Comme  un  conte  de  fees. 

Charles  Dickens.  Aventuras  de  Picku>ic\.  Otivio 
Mendes  Cajado,  tr.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1951.  814  pp. 
-)-  11  plates. — Published  with  an  important  30-page 
introduction  by  Eugenio  Gomes  and  a  bibliography. 

Graham  Greene.  O  Condenado.  Leonel  Vallandro, 
tr.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  n.d.  299  pp. — English  orig¬ 
inal:  Brighton  Roc/(^. 

Portuguese:  Education 

Lucia  Magalhaes.  Notas  para  o  estudo  do  conceito  de 
educofSo  entre  o  Indigena  do  Brasil.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Museu  Nacional.  1951.  40  pp. — With  extensive  bibli¬ 
ography. 

Otto  Willmann.  A  Ciencia  da  educagao.  I :  Introduqdo 
h  ciencia  da  educagao.  Leonard  Tochtrop,  Alvaro  Mal- 
galhaes,  trs.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1952.  229  pp. — More 
than  half  of  book  devoted  to  study  of  author’s  ideas 
by  Fran(oi$  de  Hovre. 

Portuguese:  Reference  Boo/^s 

Boletim  Bibliogrdfico.  Sao  Paulo.  Biblioteca  Munici¬ 
pal.  1948.  362  pp. — List  of  books  received  by  the 
Biblioteca  Publica  Municipal  of  Sao  Paulo. 


Catdlogo  da  Biblioteca  "Paulo  Prado."  Sao  Paulo. 
Departamento  de  Cultura.  n.d.  148  pp. — Listing  and 
description  of  the  “Paulo  Prado”  collection  given  to 
the  municipal  library  of  Sao  Paulo  in  1944. 

Portuguese:  Miscellaneous 

Jose  Candido  M.  Carvalho.  Relafoes  entre  os  Indios 
do  Alto  Xingu  e  a  Fauna  Regional.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Museu  Nacional.  1951.  32  pp.  -|-  10  plates  +  2  tables. 
— How  the  Indians  of  eleven  tribes  of  the  region  live 
with  and  from  the  animals. 

Wolfgang  Hoffman  Harnisch.  O  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 
A.  Reymundo  Schneider,  Archibaldo  Severn,  trs.  Porto 
Alegre.  Globo.  1952.  578  pp.,  ill.  -f*  plates. — This 
second  edition  issued  with  introduction  by  Paulo 
Arinos;  documentary  photographs. 

Joao  Batista  de  Lacerda.  Comemorafao  do  Cen- 
tendrio  de  Nascimento.  1846-1946.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Museu  Nacional.  1951.  129  pp.  -|-  4  plates. — Essays 
and  lectures  on  Dr.  Lacerda. 

Henry  Thomas,  Dana  Lee  Thomas.  Vidas  de  Grandes 
Poetas.  Breno  Silveira,  tr.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1952. 
295  pp.  +  21  plates. — Except  for  Dante  and  Villon, 
these  are  English  and  American  poets. 

Russian:  Fiction 

Willa  Gather.  Moia  Antonia.  B.  S.  lanovskovo,  tr. 
New  York.  Chekhov.  1952.  ix+307  pp.  $2.50. — 
Translation  of  the  well-known  My  Antonia  (1918). 

Nina  Fedorova.  Semia.  New  York.  Chekhov.  1952. 
350  pp.  $2.75. — Russian  version  of  a  novel  which  the 
author  first  published  in  English  (1940). 

N,  I.  Ul’ianov.  Atossa.  New  York.  Chekhov.  1952. 
205  pp.  $2. — Historical  novel  dealing  with  the  invasion 
of  what  is  now  Russian  territory  by  the  Persian  con¬ 
queror,  Darius. 

Russian:  Memoirs 

U.  B.  Margolin.  Puteshestvie  v  stranu  Zel^a.  New 
York.  Chekhov.  1952.  415  pp.  $2.75. — Impressions  of 
Russia  as  seen  by  a  Polish  intellectual  from  the  barred 
windows  of  prison  trains  and  through  the  barbed  wire 
of  Siberian  forced-labor  camps. 

P.  Pirogov.  Za  Kurs!  New  York.  Chekhov.  1952. 
404  pp.  $3. — Story  of  a  Russian  flyer’s  escape  from  the 
Soviet  Union  to  the  American  zone  of  Austria. 

Russian:  Textbooks 

Otto  F.  Bond,  George  V.  Bobrinskoy,  eds.  Graded 
Russian  Readers,  l-V.  Boston,  Mass.  Heath.  1952. — A 
sound,  thorough  and  yet  enjoyable  approach  to  Russian 
literature;  carefully  edited  selections  from  Lermontov, 
Pushkin  and  Turgenev  provide  firm  basis  for  further 
progress. 

Natalie  Duddington,  ed.  Intermediate  Russian  Read¬ 
er.  Boston,  Mass.  Heath,  n.d.  172  pp.,  ill.  $2. — Fifty- 
four  selections,  both  classical  and  m^ern,  varying  from 
folk  tales  to  an  account  of  the  siege  of  Stalingrad. 

Charles  E.  Kany.  Spoken  Russian  for  Students  and 
Travelers.  Boston,  Mass.  Heath.  1951.  xv+256  pp. 
$1  .88. — 60  dialogues  on  subjects  connected  with  every¬ 
day  life  and  travel  abroad,  with  helpful  grammatical 
index  and  footnote  references. 
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George  A.  Znamensky.  Conversational  Russian.  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.  Ginn.  New  ed.,  1952.  xvi+325  pp.,  ill. 
+  32  plates.  $5. — A  beginner’s  manual  featuring  the 
cultural  approach  to  Russian,  prepared  with  great  care 
and  presented  very  effectively;  beautifully  illustrated. 


Olov  Hcdberg.  Di  bleknar  bruien.  Stockholm.  Nor- 
stedt.  1951.  16.50  kr. — The  final  volume  in  the  series 
about  Blenda  Heurman,  who  loses  her  husband  after 
a  short  marriage  and  then  undergoes  an  intense  re¬ 
ligious  crisis. 


Russian:  Miscellaneous 

A.  A.  Goldenweiser.  V  zashchitu  prava.  New  York. 
Chekhov.  1952.  267  pp.  $3. — Various  aspects  of  the 
law  as  reflected  in  the  works  of  Tolstoy,  Pushkin,  Dos¬ 
toevsky  and  others. 

M.  M.  Novikov.  Ot  Mos/^vy  do  New  Yorl^a.  New 
York.  Chekhov.  1952.  vi-j-407  pp.  $3. — Account  of 
Novikov's  activities  in  politics  and  his  accomplishments 
in  the  field  of  biological  research. 


Olov  Hcdberg.  Hdxan  i  pepparl^akshtuet.  Stockholm. 
Norstedt.  1950.  17  kr. — A  sequel  to  the  story  of  the 
young  Blenda  Heurman,  whose  love  life  is  portrayed 
in  fresh  and  natural  terms.  The  witch  is  her  aunt, 
whose  despicable  personality  is  examined  in  detail. 

B.-E.  Hoijer.  Innan  anl(orna  l(om.  Stockholm.  Bon¬ 
nier.  1951.  14.50  kr. — A  man’s  self -appraisal  during 
several  lonely  hours  with  his  dead  wife,  an  intensive 
struggle  with  his  conscience  to  ponder  his  own  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  a  marriage  that  never  became  what 
it  might  have  been. 


S.  N.  Prokopovich.  Narodnoe  k^hoziaistvo  SSSR.  2 
vols.  New  York.  Chekhov.  1952.  398,  355  pp.  $3.25  ea. 
— A  study  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  economy  from  the 
October  Revolution  until  the  present 

S.  M.  Schwarz.  Antisemitizm  v  sovietsl^om  soyuze. 
New  York.  Chekhov.  1952.  266  pp.  $3.25. — Detailed 
study  of  the  extent  of  anti-Semitism  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 


B.-E.  Hoijer.  Martin  gir  i  grdset.  Stockholm.  Tiden. 
1950.  10.50  kr. — Sensitive  tale  of  the  six-year-old  son 
of  a  teacher  in  a  Noorland  mining  town. 

Vivcca  Hollmerus.  Nervldnges.  Helsingfors.  Sodcr- 
strom.  1950.  127  pp.  340  mk. — A  promising  debut  con¬ 
sisting  of  somewhat  gloomy,  intensely  personal,  and 
firmly  molded  short  stories  which  often  strike  a  fine 
lyrical  note. 


Swedish:  Fiction 

Marianne  Alopaeus.  Drdm  utan  slut.  Helsingfors. 
Schildt.  1950.  253  pp.  475  mk. — A  novel  about  mar¬ 
riage,  somewhat  uneven  from  an  artistic  standpoint 
but  rewarding  for  the  psychological  analyses. 

S.  Arner.  Vackert  viider.  Stockholm.  Bonnier.  1950. 
8.50  kr. — A  psychological  novel  of  modern  Stock¬ 
holm;  plot  built  around  young  man’s  passion  for  his 
wife,  whom  he  loses  in  an  accident. 

Stina  Aronson.  Den  fjdrde  vagen.  Stockholm.  Nor¬ 
stedt.  1950.  8.50  kr. — This  artistically  mature  novel 
with  its  setting  on  the  border  between  Swedish  Lapland 
and  Finland  tells  the  story  of  a  young  girl  involved 
in  a  conflict  with  her  strict  mother. 

Irja  Browallius.  Vdnd  ryggen  it  Sivert.  Stockholm. 
Bonnier.  1951.  16  kr. — Deals  with  a  young  man  un¬ 
justly  imprisoned  for  eight  years  who  continues  to 
be  crushed,  apathetic  even  after  the  real  criminal  is 
discovered. 

Viktor  Carlstedt.  Fldjtspelaren  frin  Tujol.  Helsing¬ 
fors.  Schildt.  1950.  276  pp.  650  mk. — A  posthumous 
first  novel  full  of  exotic  charm;  a  captivating  tale. 

Walcntin  Chorcll.  Intim  journal.  Helsingfors.  Schildt. 
1951.  180  pp.  540  mk. — A  suggestive  and  dramatic, 
even  if  somewhat  macabre  account  of  the  relationship 
between  a  brother  and  sister,  rated  as  ChorcH’s  best 
prose  work  so  far. 

J.  FridegSrd.  Lars  Hird  gir  vidare.  Stockholm. 
Wahlstrom  och  Widstrand.  1951.  14.50  kr. — The  fifth 
in  a  series  of  autobiographical  novels  begun  in  1935; 
the  hero  still  shows  much  of  the  old  querulousness  but 
he  reveals  greater  maturity  and  inclination  to  self- 
criticism;  the  mystical  religious  tone  is  stronger  than 
in  earlier  volumes. 


Harald  Hornborg.  Den  vita  hasten.  Helsingfors. 
Schildt.  1950.  347  pp.  620  mk. — Fascinating  intrigue, 
good  humor,  and  a  cultivated  style  are  the  hallmarks 
of  this  new  book  set  in  a  miniature  principality 
(Flustringen)  shaken  by  the  storms  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars. 

I.  Lo-Johansson.  Analfabeten.  En  berdttelse  frin  min 
ungdom.  Stockholm.  Bonnier.  1951.  16  kr. — An  auto¬ 
biographical  novel  dealing  with  the  transition  from 
boyho^  to  manhood;  set  in  the  big  timber  country 
of  Sweden. 

Valdemar  Nyman.  Margareta  Jonsdotter  till  Bastd. 
Helsingfors.  Schildt.  1950.  219  pp.  415  mk. — Histori¬ 
cal  novel  dealing  with  the  effect  of  the  Reformation 
in  the  Aland  Islands. 

P.  E.  Rundqvist.  Kalla  mig  Ismael.  Stockholm.  K.  F. 
1950.  14  kr. — A  young  man  recovering  from  a  ner¬ 
vous  breakdown  meets  a  middle-aged  woman  who  is 
desperately  trying  to  find  some  reason  for  life  but 
instead  drifts  into  a  complete  spiritual  collapse. 

Solveig  von  Schoultz.  Ndmare  nigon.  Helsingfors. 
Schildt.  1951.  170  pp.  480  mk. — “New  evidence 
of  the  author’s  intensely  lyrical  style’’  and  her  ability 
to  reproduce  “the  female  psyche’s  reaction  in  decisive 
situations.” 

Swedish:  Verse 

G.  Ekelof.  Om  hasten.  Stockholm.  Bonnier.  1951. 
9.50  kr. — Selections  from  the  works  of  one  of  Sweden’s 
greatest  living  poets,  representing  his  production  over 
the  last  thirty  years. 

Rudolf  Ragnar  Ekiund.  Rymd  och  mdnniska.  Per 
Erik  Wahlund,  ed.  Helsingfors.  Schildt.  1950.  158  pp. 
395  mk. — Selections  from  the  work  of  a  highly  indi¬ 
vidualistic  poet  who  died  in  1946. 


Olov  Hartman.  Mdniskor  i  rott.  Stockholm.  Nor- 
lunde.  1950.  12.75  kr. — A  Salvation  Army  revival  fur¬ 
nishes  the  background  for  this  honest  and  compelling 
novel  of  religious  and  personal  conflict. 


Rabbe  Enckell.  Sett  och  iterbordat.  Helsingfors. 
Soderstrom.  1950.  Ill  pp.  300  mk. — Poems,  aphorisms, 
and  a  play,  all  among  the  best  of  this  poet’s  work 
but  at  the  same  time  revealing  new  facets  of  his  art. 
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Yrjo  Aarnc  Jantti,  Marti  Haavio,  eds.  Aret  runt  i 
Finland.  Helsingfors.  Sodcrstrom.  1951.  132  pp.  700 
mk. — Poems  related  to  the  various  seasons  of  the  year, 
landscape  illustrations. 

S.  Selander,  ed.  Den  unga  lyriken.  Ett  urval  frin  tre 
decennier.  Stockholm.  Bonnier.  1950.  6.25  kr. — Re¬ 
vision  of  an  anthology  which  first  appeared  in  1929; 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  Swedish  lyric  between 
the  two  wars. 

Swedish:  Essays 

B.  Holmqvist,  ed.  40-talslyrik^.  Stockholm.  Bonnier. 

1951.  8.75  kr. — A  distinguished  guide  to  a  lyrical  tra¬ 
dition  rather  difficult  to  understand;  discussions  of  the 
new  form  of  language  and  symbols,  the  connection 
between  poetry  and  music,  etc. 

Gustav  Mattson.  '7  dag."  Olof  Enckell,  comp.  Hel¬ 
singfors.  Soderstrom.  1950.  215  pp.  430  mk. — Matt¬ 
son’s  now  classic  cauteries  were  published  from  1911 
to  1914  in  the  daily  press,  but  they  can  still  be  appre¬ 
ciated  for  their  clean-cut  freshness. 

Swedish:  Miscellaneous 

Greta  Dahlstrom,  Alfhild  Forslin.  Finldndsl(  ting 
och  visa.  Sinsbok.  for  t^tla,  hem,  foreningar  och  all- 
singsstdmer.  Abo.  Bro.  1950.  271  pp. — A  representative 
collection  of  the  best  folk  and  popular  songs,  old  and 
new. 

Kalevala.  Bjorn  Collinder,  tr.  Helsingfors.  Schildt. 
2nd  ed.,  1950.  430  pp.  500  mk. — A  clever  and  neat 
translation  with  introductory  material  about  the  history 
of  the  songs  of  the  Kalevala. 

Ukrainian:  Verse 

Stefan  George.  Vybrani  Poezii.  Pereklady  M.  Oresta, 
tr.  Augsburg.  Krynytzkyj.  1952.  88  pp. — ^Translations 
from  George’s  works  plus  critical  essay. 

Bohdan  Kravtsiv.  Zymozelen.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
America  Publishing  Co.  1951.  32  pp. — Poetic  expres¬ 
sion  of  author’s  longing  for  his  native  land  during  his 
years  as  a  DP. 

Ukrainian:  Miscellaneous 

Hrafil^a  v  bunl^ral^h  UFA.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Prolog. 

1952.  69  pp.,  ill.  $6. — Woodcuts  by  Nil  Khasevych; 
essays  on  the  U /grains l^a  Povstanska  Armiya. 

O.  Izarskyj.  Rilke  na  Ukrayini.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Kyiw.  1952.  56  pp.  $0.60. — Account  of  Rilke’s  visit  to 
the  Ukraine  in  1900  and  its  influence  on  his  work. 

J.  B.  Rudnyc’kyj.  Nazvi  "Galichina"  i  "Volin’." 
Winnipeg.  Uvan.  1952.  32  pp.  $0.50. — A  study  of  the 
origins  of  the  two  names. 

J.  B.  Rudnyc’kyj,  ed.  Readings  in  Ukrainian  Folklore. 
Winnipeg.  University  of  Manitoba  Press.  1951.  32  pp. 
— Easy  reading  texts  for  advanced  students  illustrating 
types  of  Ukrainian  folklore. 


Ivan  Smolij.  Kordoni  Padut’.  Winnipeg.  Tyktor. 

1951.  160  pp. — Novel  dealing  with  the  period  when 
the  Western  Ukraine  became  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Multi-lingual:  Anthropology 

H.  C.  Broholm.  Aeldre  Bronzealder.  K0benhavn. 
Gyldendal.  1952.  65  pp.  4*  46  plates.  20  kr. — Pictures 
and  detailed  descriptions,  also  in  English,  of  Danish 
relics  of  the  Bronze  Age. 

P.  V.  Glob.  Danska  Oldsager  (Danish  Antiquities). 
II:  Yngre  Stenalder.  Therkel  Methiassen,  ed.  K0ben- 
havn.  Gyldendal.  1952.  129  2-col.  pp.  70  plates. 
35  kr. — Descriptions  in  Danish  and  English  of  objects 
of  late  Stone  Age. 

Multi-lingual:  Text,  ReferenceBoo\s 

Index  Translationum.  III.  Paris.  UNESCO.  1951. 
444  2-col.  pp.  1,950  fr. — Bibliography  of  translations 
published  in  thirty-four  countries  in  1950,  plus  those 
not  appearing  in  Vols.  I  and  II;  texts  in  English  and 
French. 

Jahresverzeichnis  der  schweizerischen  Hochschul- 
schriften  1951.  Basel.  Verlag  der  Universitatsbibliothek. 

1952.  188  pp.  7.50  Sw.  fr. — 54th  annual  listing  of  the 
writings  of  the  faculties  of  Swiss  universities. 

Reuben  Levy.  The  Persian  Language.  New  York. 
Philosophical  Library.  1951.  125  pp.  $5.75. — Structure 
of  modern  Persian;  section  on  its  modification  by  events 
of  history;  brief  account  of  Persia. 

Multi-lingual:  Miscellaneous 

James  Neal  Greer.  Lope  de  Vega’s  "El  piadoso  ara- 
gones."  Austin,  Tex.  University  of  Texas  Press.  1951. 
xi+166  pp.  $2.25. — Critical  edition  based  on  the  auto¬ 
graph  manuscript  dated  August  17,  1^26,  now  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Biblioteca  Nacional  of  Madrid. 

Adolf  Spemann,  ed.  Meisterwerke  des  Landschafts- 
Stahlstichs.  Stuttgart.  Engelhorn.  1952.  16  pp.  +  32 
plates.  3.95  dm. — Exquisite  reproductions  of  master¬ 
pieces  of  English  landscape  steel  engraving;  texts  and 
captions  in  German  and  English. 

Paavo  &  Esko  Suomalainen.  Suomen  Luonnon  Kau- 
neutta.  Helsinki.  Otava.  1952.  80  pp.  350  mk. — About 
70  photos  of  Finland  with  texts  in  English,  Finnish, 
Swedish,  German  and  French. 

Jorma  Ukkonen,  ed.  Art  in  Finland.  Helsinki.  Otava. 
1952.  96  pp.  280  mk. — Finnish  accomplishments  in 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture  and  industrial  arts; 
texts  and  titles  in  English,  French  and  German. 

Miguel  de  Unamuno.  Poems.  Eleanor  L.  Turnbull,  tr. 
Baltimore,  Md.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1952.  xv  + 
225  pp.  $3.50. — Excellent  English  translations  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Spanish  originals  taken  from  the 
Antologia  poetica  edited  by  Luis  Felipe  Vivanco. 

Harry  Zohn,  ed.  Liber  Amicorum  Friderike  Maria 
Zu/eig.  Stamford,  Conn.  Dahl.  1952.  112  pp. — ^Tributes 
to  Mrs.  Zweig  on  the  occasion  of  her  seventieth  birth¬ 
day  anniversary. 
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THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE  JOURNAL 

briafs  to  it«  readers  erery  numth  stimulating  and  helpful  articles  on  methods, 
materials,  pedagogical  research,  publications  and  textbocdcs  in  the  field. 

Bdhad  bp  JnUo  M  Toro,  University  of  Michigan, 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

PubHshsd  by  National  Padaration  of  Modam  Langnaga 
Taacfaars  Aaaociationa 

Eight  issues  a  year,  monthly  except  June,  July,  August,  and 
tember.  Current  subscription,  $4.00  a  year.  Foreign  countries  (in* 
eluding  Canada),  $4.50  a  year  net  in  U.  S.  A.  funds. 
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Stephan  L.  Phclisr,  Business  Manager 
7144  Washington  Avanoa,  St  Look  S,  Ifkaoiiri 

NOW  AVAILABLE~Tha  third  ravisad  edition  (1949)  of  **VOCATION. 
AL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  STUDENTS'* 
^  Dr.  Theodora  Hnabaoar,  Diractmr  of  Foreign  Languages,  Schools  of 
City  of  New  Yodc.  ObtafaiaWa  from  tbo  Busmaas  Managar  of  tbo  JOUR¬ 
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Bucher  von  Heute 


This  intematiooally  drculated  litcraiy-l^liographical  monthly  magazine  in  Dan¬ 
ish  (minimum  size,  80  pages)  pubUste  essays,  reviews,  comments  and  notes  man 
the  literary  life  of  the  entire  world  and  offers  Argentina  and  all  of  Latin  America 
information  not  available  elsewhere. 

It  is,  therefore,  an  excellent  advertising  medium  for  Ixxdt  dealers  and  the  general 
readmg  puUic.  PuUishers  are  invited  to  send  va  books  for  review  (espedally  in 
science,  art  and  technology),  catalogues  and  information  about  new  publications. 
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Environment 

Twenty-five  years  ago»  a  university  {nresident  in  the  United 
States  ^)oke  of  the  need  for  a  Kholarly  publishing  program  at 
his  institution.  Human  environment,  be  suggest  could  be 
mightily  afiected  by  the  work  of  schdbrs  in  printed  form.  By 
this  means,  he  said,  the  intellectual  treasures  ^  the  universities 
could  be  extended  to  all  the  world's  peoples. 

President  William  Bennett  Biza^  then  took  positive  steps 
to  create  a  publishing  division  at  the  university  of  which  he  was 
the  head,  and  it  became  known  as  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
Press.  For  twenty-five  yean  this  schc^ly  publishing  house  has 
acted  upon  the  principle  expressed  in  the  phrase  accompanying 
its  colophon,  or  printer’s  mark,  *niie  printed  page  is  everyman’s 
university.” 

Its  larger  purpose  is  to  contribute  efiectively  to  the  intel¬ 
lectual  environment  of  its  state  and  nation  and  readers  every¬ 
where.  In  this  objective  it  has  had  the  loyal  support  and  co¬ 
operation  of  the  magazine,  Boo^s  Abroad,  wh^  horizon  is 
not  less  broad,  and  whose  age  is  one  year  greater. 

To  readen  throughout  the  world,  to  its  founding  Director, 
Joseph  August  Brandt,  to  its  stafi  members,  past  a^  preset^ 
and  to  the  University  which  has  sponsored  its  activities,  t^ 
Press  returns  grateful  thanks  after 

twenty-five  years  of  scholarly  ptAlishing 
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